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Small Merchants | factory Production Registers 
Usual Expansion for Season 


And Competition 


Of Chain Stores mons 


Ample Opportunities Still 


Exist for Independents, 


ly Report of Federal Reserve Board Shows Growth 
f Commercial Loans as W ell as Decline in Security 


Loans; Mine Output Decreased 


HE month of September showed a 


' 


lowing is the full text of the Board’s | 


ae Ae 
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Ice Cream Fraud 
To Be Prosecuted 


| 
| 
| Substitution of Inferior Prod- 
| uct for Accepted Brands | 

Found in Pennsylvania | 


Commonwealth of Pensylvania: 


OOTLEGGING” ice cream is to 


“B 


“Five Year Plan’ | 
Of Soviet Russia 


In Its Third Year 


Represents Attempt to Trans- 
form Russia From an 


ae 


VERY step taken tm the oper-. 
ation of government should 


be under the observation of an m- 
telligent and watchful people.” 


~Benjamin Harrison, 


President of the Unitea States, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Seasonal Buying 


Of Candy Gains 


September Increase Over Au: | 


gust Found to Be Larger 
Than Last Year 


Fale buying of confectionery, in an- 
ticipation of the holiday trade, 
brought about an increase of 47.2 per 
cent in September sales over the pre- 
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Col. Woods Plans 


Vigorous Drive 


To Help Jobless 


Chief of President’s Relief 
Agency Says Nation Must 


maintenance of the record for sea-| satement: Be Aroused to Coordi- 
sonal increases in factory production and! Volume of factory production in- 


a growth of commercial loans coupled| creased by about the usual seasonal 


be stopped by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, according 
to a statement issued by the Director, 


‘ | : . 
Minnesota Governor Tells | vious month, a seasonal gain which 


was consideyably larger than last 


Agricultural State to a 


* 


ment” 
hain stores, 


; 


, 


¥ 
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Retail Grocers Session 


Protective Laws 


Said to Be Needed 


Price Cutting Methods 
Certain Articles to Attract 
Trade Are Described 


‘Commercial Racketeering’ 


State of Kansas: 

Hutchinson, Oct. 23. 
The concentration of ownership 
and control of business, “unprece- 
dented in the history of the world,” 
bodes no good fo the Republic, de- ; 
clared Governor Theodore Christian- 
son, of Minnesota, in an address Oct. | 


23 to the convention of the Kansas | 


Retail Grocers Association. 


“Commercial racketeering” was 
the term applied by Governor Chris- 
tianson to the practice, which he said 
was disclosed “‘in an unguarded mo- 

by a representative of the 

of offering standard, 
trade-marked merchandise at cost or 
less and recouping losses by marking | 
up other lines. 
Favors Legislation | 

The Governor quoted Dr. Julius Klein, 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, and J. C. Penney, operator of 
chain stores, to prove that there con- 
tinues to be a place for the man who pre- 
fers to own his own store. He spoke in 
favor of the Capper-Kelly bill (H. R. 
11), which he designated as “an effort 
to make business civilized” and as ex- 
tending to merchandising the principles 
applied in the regulation of railroads, 
warehouses, telephone and insurance 
companies. 

The address follows in full text: 

Ten years ag chain stores were doing 
only 4 per cent of the retail business of 
this country. Today they are doing 20 
per cent. There are now over 100,000 
chain stores in America representing 
5,000 chains and doing an annual busi- 
ness of over $8,000,000,000. Two great 
mail-order houses, alread giants, are 
reaching out into the local field, one of 
them having undertaken a program of 
1,500 community stores. Before this 
onslaught of big business, 300,000 inde- 
pendent dealers have gone down, and 
unless the movement toward centraliza- 
tion is checked, 500,000 more are due to 
follow them. Eight hundred thousand 
men, each the master of his own little 
store, men who have spent their lives 
learning merchandising, men who know 
the peculiar needs of their own custom- 
ers, men who love their communities and 
have given a helping hand in their de- 
velopment, men who cherish the institu- 
tions of their country because those in- 
stitutions have enabled the individual 
man to develop, to grow and to achieve, 
these 800,000 masters must become serv- 
ants, employes of great chain corpora- 
tions, cogs in a soulless and conscience- 
less machine, robots of distribution, re- 
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Navy Building Plans 
Not Yet Formulated 


Secretary Adams Says Further 
Study Is Contemplated 


The Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, stated orally Oct. 23 
that no definite naval building program 
pursuant to the London Naval Treaty 
has been formulated, and that some time 
will elapse before a plan finally is evolved 
and submitted to Congress. 

Chiefs of various bureaus of the De- 

artment will be consulted in the draft- 
ing of the pee. he declared, and the 
program will not be made public until 
submitted to Congress. 
The Navy General Board, the Secretary 
said, has submitted “certain studies” with 
relation to the projected building pro- 
grams. These he described, however, as 
“the beginning” of the plan. 


Reduced Acreage Seen 
As Best Aid to Farmers| 


Agricultural depression will continue | 
as long as Wheat and cotton acreage goes | 
beyond the current demands, Dr. W. J. | 
Spillman, of the Department of Agri- | 
culture, said orally Oct. 28. He is princi- | 
pal agricultural economist in the Divi- | 
sion of Farm Management and Costs. 

“The present depression in the field of | 
agriculture,” he said, “will continue as | 
long as acreage of wheat and cotton con- | 
tinues to expand at a rate faster than 
the increase in the demand. That is 
the history of agricultural situations 
from the period of the Civil War up to 
the present time. 

“Unless farmers agree to curtail acre- 
age and actually effect that curtailment 
they must expect continued low prices 
for their products, particularly wheat | 
and cotton. So far as we know at the 
present time, there is no other remedy. 

“There is such a thing as a possibility | 
of legislative relief for farmers; that is, | 
relief by action of Congress; but that. 
would be temporary and would last only | 
until expansion ceases and then the rem- 
edy would be natural anyway and the 
trouble would be over,” 


a 
+. 


with a decline in security loans accord- 
ing to the summary of general business 
conditions made public Oct. 23 by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The Board’s survey was followed by an 
; oral statement in behalf of the’ Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in which attention 
was called to the fact that during the 


| aoe been few instances where the nor- 
mal seasonal increases: in factory pro- 


as; duction had been maintained, and that} ment—Output of factories 


where seasonal recessions had occurred 
they had been larger than normal. There 


was no forecast, however, whether the | 


condition was likely to continue and show 
an upward turn in general business, Fol- 


‘Position of Mexico 
- In Connection With 
Boulder Dam Project 


| 

International Complications 
Seen in Event of a State 
Failing to Use All Water 
Allocated Under Plan 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 23. 


The allocation of water from the 


it can not be used, thus preventing the 
use of such water in another State, 
“would permit extra water to flow down 
the river to Mexico, where it would al- 
most certainly be put to use and.lead 
to further international complications 
and embarrassment,” it is asserted in 
a report to Governor C. C. Young by 


the California Colorado River Commis- 
{ 


sion. 


The report was issued in the form of 
a pamphlet containing “a brief com- 
pilation of facts in connection with the 
Colorado River and the Boulder Dam 
project,” it is stated, in response to “an 
increasing demand for accurate infor- 
mation bearing on this most important 
development, particularly those elements 
affecting the policy of the Colorado 
River Commission of California in deal- 
ing with other States.” 


Allocation Explained 
“When the Santa Fe compact was 
drawn up,” the report says, “the Upper 
Basin States were much better prepared 
to present their claims and insist upon 
their recognition than were California 


and Arizona, with the result that when lation of the country, was the lowest! would 
the ‘compact was drawn there was a|in 1929 since the establishment of the| these 


seemingly disapportionate 


Basin States. 


.“Bitter controversy has been waged 
between Arizona and California as to 
the amount of water each of these States 
should be allowed to use. Arizona has 


insisted that California is developing 


more rapidly and consequently if allowed | 


to go ahead unhampered will use an 
amount of water which Arizona claims 


would hamper Arizona in her develop- | 


ment. 

“As a matter of fact, Arizona is de- 
veloping new agricultural land faster 
than California. 
in Arizona development is being done 
by the United States Reclamation Serv- 
ice, while in California it is being fi- 
nanced by private capital. 

“In Califorina there has been consid- 


4, 
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The reason being that | 


| amount in September, while factory em- | 


| ployment increased somewhat less than 


|in other recent years. The general level | 


{of prices, which had advanced during 
| August, declined during September and 
|the first half of October. 
| banks in leading cities there was a 
| liquidation of security loans, and a con- 


for | business recession of the last year there | siderable growth in commercial loans} 


'and in investments. 


| Industrial production and 


{mines declined. 
ally adjusted index of production in 
| factories and mines, which had shown a 


; ceding four months, declined by about 
|0.5 per cent in September. 


decreased, and the output of automo- 
: biles continued to be in small volume. 

Activity in the textile industries, in- 
cluding cotton, wool, and silk, increase 
substantially, and stocks of cotton cloth 
| were further reduced. 
| coal mines there was an increase in out- | 
put of more than seasonal amount; out- | 
put of copper was larger than in Au-| 
; gust, and there was a further increase | 
jin stocks of copper. Anthracite coal | 
| and petroleum production and shipments 
of iron ore declined. 

Employment in manufacturing estab- | 
| lishments increased less than is usual 
| at this season, the increase being chiefly | 
lin fruit and vegetable canning and in| 
| aoetinw industries, while reductions in 
| number of employes were reported for | 





the iron and steel, automobile, and lum- | 
| Boulder Dam project to one State where | ber industries. Outside of factories, in- 


| creased employment was reported in re- 
tail establishments and coal mines. 
Residential building increased mate- 
rially in September, contrary to the 
| usual seasonal trend, while the volume 
| of contracts for commercial buildings 
| and public works and utilities decreased. 
| Total value of building contracts 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 
| crores las iets iin whet atbcd 


‘Birth Rate for Nation: 


Is Lowest Recorded 


‘Census Bureau Announces 


| Next to Lowest 


| The birth rate in the birth registra-! 


jtion area of the United States, which 
includes about 95 per cent of the popu- 


> amount of | registration area in 1915, the Bureau| more were 
water allocated for use in the Upper | of the Census stated Oct. 23. The in-| business 


fant mortality rate was the second low- 
est on record. (The Bureau’s statement 
is printed in full text on page 9.) 

Significant of the “declining birth 
rate,” the Bureau said, is the fact that 
25 States had birth rates last year be- 
low the average rate for the registra- 
tion area. Oregon had the lowest birth 
|rate of any State, and, for the sixth 
consecutive year, had also the lowest 
} infant mortality rate. The Oregon in- 
fant mortality rate was 48, which is 
the number of deaths of infants under 
one year old per 1,000 of live births. 

Eleven States had the lowest infant 
mortality rates on record for them, 
while two others equalled their previous 
|low records. New Mexico had the high- 
{est birth rate, 26.9, with Utah second 
24.8. North Carolina, Alabama, West 
‘Virginia, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina followed in the order named. 





Only Beds of Pearl Oysters 


In American Waters Closed 


Reefs in Pacific Not to Be Opened to Fishermen for at 
Least Three Years to Permit Restoration of Beds 
Through Natural Propagation 


(THE only known pearl oyster beds 

in United States waters have been 

_closed, according to a statement by 
‘the Deputy Commissioner of the Bu- 

requ of Fisheries, Lewis Radcliffe, Oct. 
23. These beds are located at Pearl 
and Hermes Reef in the Pacific Ocean. 
Several hundred pearl-producing oys- 
ters have beén removed to Pearl Har- 
bor, near Honolulu, to form the Au- 
cleus for the future supply, he sid. 
ai Radcliffe’s statement follows in 
full: 

The action was taken by the Terri- 
torial Government of Hawaii upon the 
advice and recommendation of Dr. 
Paul S, Galtsoff, in charge of the Bu- 
reau oyster fishery investigations, who 
has just returned from a five-weeks 
study of the coral atoll in the mid-Pa- 
cific, which harbors the pearl oysters. 
Just before Dr. Galtsoff left Honolulu 
he assured himself that the tr@ns- 
planted oysters had become attached 
to Hawaiian waters, and that there 
were no mortalities. He expressed 
confidénce that the group would form 
. pate for an important pearl-oyster 

ed, 

In order to facilitate the expedition, 
which was formed by the Bureau of 
Fisheries at the request of the Ter- 
ritorial Government of Hawaii, the 
mine layer “Whippoorwill” was loaned 
by the Navy Department. It wes com- 
manded by Lt. M. N. Nelson, who ~ 1s 
commended by Dr. Galtsoff for his re- 


sourcefulness and assistance in the ex- 
pedition. 

On July 15, 1930, the U. S. S. “Whip- 
poorwill” sailed from Pearl Harbor and 
arrived at Pearl and Hermes Reef on 
July 19, 1930. The ship was anchored 
outside the lagoon about 13 miles from 
the Southeast Island where headquar- 
ters were established. The Pearl and 
Hermes lagoon is an atoll about 18 
miles long and 12 miles wide. It is 
partially surrounded by a narrow strip 
of coral reefs which embrace it on the 
east, south and southwest, leaving the 
northern and northwestern sides un- 
protected. 


A series of islands, most of them 
merely sand bars, extends from the 
northwestern corner along the eastern 
and southern sides of the lagoon. The 
lagoon itself comprises a maze of small 
reefs and channels, with the depth of 
water varying from a few inches to 
104 feet. 


The reefs growing inside the lagoon 
are made up by a finger-like coral “Po- 
rites” of the same variety that is found 
in Kaneohe Bay. The flat tops of the 
reefs are covered with very soft sand 
and old broken corals, while live corals 
grow on thé very steep slopes of the 
reefs, Pearl oysters are found al- 
most exclusively among the corals on 
the slopes of the reefs at the depth of 
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\ 
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At member | 


employ- | 
increased | 
| seasonally in September, while that of | 
The Board’s season-| 


: substantial decrease for each of the pre- | 


Production | 
of iron and steel, lumber, and cement | 


At bituminous 


| Infant Mortality Rate Was' 


Dr. James W. Kellogg, of the Bureau 
of Foods and Chemistry. 

he substitution of an_ inferior 
product for a well-known recognized 
brand of ice cream is unlawful, the 
statement says, and a check. is being 
made of the advertising and selling 
of ice cream throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The practice of “bootlegging” ice 
cream, which has come to the atten- 
tion of the Department recently, con- 
sists of an unscrupulous manufac- 
facturer taking advantage of another 
manufacturer’s contract for the sale 
of a well-known recognized brand of 
cream by submitting the former’s own | 
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Problem of Railroad 
Valuation Attributed 
To Inflated Securities 


\Commissioner Eastman, of 


I. C. C., Says Inadequate 
Regulation of Stock Issu- 
ance Is Basic Fault 


Boston, Oct. 23—Improper regulation 
of the issuance of securities by railroads 
}and other public utilities, resulting in 
| inflated securities, was blamed by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman, of the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission, as the | 
| basis for the “valuation problem” which 
today confronts Federal and State reg- 
ulatory bodies, during an address Oct. 23 | 
| before the Associated Industries of 
| Massachusetts. | 
| , The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| sioner discoursed on valuation, the so- 
| called “ff return. on -investment”” al- 

lowed the railroads by law, financing ‘by 
| railroads and utilities, and the activi- 
| ties of the Commission in regulating the 
Nation’s freight rates. 

“Now the essential test of whether 
|these railroads and utilities are being | 
|paid enough, it seems to me, is their | 
| ability under honest and good manage- 
ment to attract the new capital which is 
constantly necessary if they are to meet | 
needs of a growing community. Massa- 
chusetts,” said Mr. Eastman, “grasped 


| 
Harribsurg, Oct, 23. | 


|operation of the “Five Year Plan.” 


Primarily Industrial State 


Ultimate Success 
Still to Be Shown 


Objects of Plan and’ Methods | 


It Involves as Disclosed by, 
Information in Files of De- 
partment of Commerce 


Although the second year of operation, 
of the “Five Year Plan” of Soviet net 
sia was concluded Sept. 30, it is still not! 
possible to estimate the chances of ulti-; 
mate success, according to information | 
received by the Department of Com- | 
merce, ‘ | 

The “Five Year Plan” is an attempt! 
to transform Russia from an agricul-' 
tural state, with a poorly developed 
industry, into a primarily industrial 
state, self-supporting in all major | 
‘branches of production, with an agricul- 
‘tural system fashioned and managed by | 
the State and the cooperatives to pro- 
duce food for the people, raw materials 
for industry, and a surplus for export. 

In general, these results (according to 
| the information which the Department of 
' Commerce has on file) are to be attained 
in five years, or at least to be closely 
approximated in that time, through State 
|control of manufactures, development of 
resources, transportation, import and ex- 
port, domestic trade, finance and bank- 
ing, insurance and every other phase of | 
the national life. | 

Results of Two Years i 

The results of the first two years of} 
operation of the plan are now available 
tor study, and, according to the informa- , 
tion received by the Department, the 
Soviet government claims a further im- 
provement was made in the second year | 
over the progress made in the first year. | 


However, in view of the admittedly enor- | 





plan, its ultimate success is still to be 
shown. ‘Se : 

The following is an authorized sum- 
mary of the information on file at the 
Department of Commerce regarding the 


The industrial machine set up by the 
Soviet Government, on the basis of the! 
properties nationalized immediately aft- 
er the Revolution, was obviously in-| 
adequate to supply the multifarious! 
needs of the population.’ Furthermore, ' 
many branches of industry were not, 
represented at all in Russia, or were| 





i this idea many years ago, before ever 
the fair value rule was enunciated. 
Rate Regulation Sought 
“It proceeded ‘on the theory that it! 

regulate the securities issued by, 
companies and see to it that no| 
e issued than the demands of | 
justified and that they repre- 
sented the actual investment of capital. 

This done, it endeavored to regulate | 

rates so that earnings would be suffi | 
| sm to attract investors in these secu- 
| rities, 


regulation of rates in this country, as 
now practiced, It is well enough to say 
in a law that the rates charged by a 
railroad or utility must be “just and rea- 


| “If such a policy of regulation had 
sonable,” but those words do not inter- 
pret themselves. 


been followed throughout the country 
consistently from the beginning, we 
would have no valuation problem. The 
origin of that problem can be traced 
directly to the watered stock and ex- 
ploitation by construction companies 
which accompanied the building and de- 
velopment of many of our railroads and 
utilities in the absence of any proper 
regulation.” 

An authorized summary of the Com- 

missioner’s address follows: 

I come to my chosen topics for dis- 
cussion, and the first of these will be 
Soveee It lies at the root of public 
How shall we know when a given level 
\of rates is “just and reasonable’? To 
j}answer that question it is necessary to 
find some rule or principle to apply as 
a measuring rod. 

So far at least as the lower limits of | 
reasonableness are concerned, the Su- | 
preme Court thought, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, that it had oo | 
the answer to that question when it | 
enunciated the rule, away back in 1898, 
that a railroad or utility is entitled to a 
reasonable return upon the fair value of 
the property which it uses in the public 
service, 


The fact is, hovever, that this rule 


—_— 
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Construction Volume 
Higher in September 


Residential Building 


The volume of building in September, 
as shown by cost estimates in building 
permits for about 300 cities, was larger 
than in August, contrary to the usual 
tendency, according to a statement is- 
sued Oct. 23 by the Department of | 
Labor. (The statement is printed in| 
full text on page 13.) 

Both residential and nonresidential | 
building shared in the increase, the*De- | 
partment said, The increase in residen- | 
tial building was 2.3 per cent, and in| 
nonresidential building 9.8 per cent. | 
Because of the ordinary tendency of 
permits to decline in September from | 
the August levels, the Department de- | 
scribed the trend this year as ‘“decid- 
edly unusual.” 


Federal Reports Show Gains in| 


only sporadically and incompletely rep- | 
resented. 

For the first few years after the: 
cessation of the period of intervention | 
and civil war the Soviet Government) 


I 


mous difficulties in the working of the| 


year, according to a statement made 
public Oct. 22 by the foodstuffs divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The momentum in the Fall buying 
of confectionery in anticipation of the 
holiday trade, shown by the August, 
1930, report to have been below nor- 
mal, increased most satisfactorily dur- 
ing September, the present report | 
showing that confectionery sales for 
the Nation as a whole increased 47.2 
per cent over August. Previous re- 
ports show an increase of 55.4 per cent 
in September over August, 1928, and 
32.9 per cent increase in September 
over August, 1929. 

Generally cooler weather and a 
break in the drought have no doubt 
contributed materially to the results 
indicated. A comparison of the elapsed 
nine months of 1930 with the same 
period in 1929 shows that current con- 
fectionery sales are still off 7.8 per 
cent. The general retail trend for 
the same period was 6 per cent below 
last year, according to the figures on 
department store sales as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board. In contrast 
with the decline in cumulative sales 
shown for other areas, the southeaste- 
ern territory, and the State of Illinois 
in the Central territory, both continue 
to show gains. 


nquiry on National 





Start in November 


Senate Study Is Designed to 
Formulate Plans for Leg- 
islation on Use of Assets 
Of Institutions 


| any 2s 
|  With*the object ‘of framing & compre- 
hensive legislative proposal by the end 
of the next session, the banking inquiry 
directed by the Senate (S. Res. 71) will 
get under way the middle of November, 
it was stated orally Oct. 23, by Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, chairman of 
the investigating committee. 

Designed to study proposals for 
changes in the Federal Reserve and na- 


‘tional banking systems, the investigat- 


ing subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee will direct 
its efforts toward formulating plans for 
the safer operation and more effective use 
of national bank assets, the regulation 
of interbank contyol and the prevention 





found itself obliged to import all kinds | 
of industrial goods, besides raw mate-, 
rials for the textile and other plants | 
with which Russia was reasonably well | 
equipped. Under the spur of this de-| 
pendence on foreign countries was born 
the conviction that Russia should be| 
self-supporting and self-sufficient in all’ 
important branches. of production, and) 
the slogan of industrialization was} 
pted. ” 
a ee became obvious that this proc- 
ess of industrialization could not develop | 
properly in a hit-or-miss fashion, with- 
out a thorough survey of the needs of | 
the country, of the facilities already 
available for satisfying these needs, and | 
of the deficiencies. that required to be) 
supplied immediately or subsequently in 
order to equalize the productive ma- 
chirlery of the country with the demands 
of the population for goods. This survey, 
undertaken by the Government, resulted 
in the formation of the so-called Gos- 
plan, or State Planning Commission, with 
the function of listing, coordinating and 
planning the new industrial developments 


of the country, and of the Supreme Eco- | 


nomic Council, charged with the manage- 
ment and operation of the manufactur- 
ing units forming the industrial system. 

As early as 1923, a tentative plan for 
new construction or reconstruction of 
factories, mills, railroads and other 
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of undue diversion of funds into specu- 
lative operations. 
Asked whether the 
clude in the scop2 
speculative activities e stock 
ket{ Mr. Glass said “it will inevitably 
go into that phase in order to make 
more specific the law prohibiting redis- 
counting by Federal Reserve Banks 
where the funds are to be employed for 


Committee will in- 
of its operations, 
on the stock mar- 


| speculative purposes.” 


Penalties Planned 

This phase of the inquiry, the Virginia 
Senator added, will be “in order to find 
some deterring penalties to prevent Re- 
serve banks from letting their facilities 
be used for speculative purposes.” 

Mr. Glass, former Secretary of the 
Treasury and co-author of the Reserve 
Act, said that he has tentatively set 
Nov. 15 as the opening day of the in- 
quiry, and will communicate with other 
| members of the Committee to this end. 
| The exact date will depend, he said, upon 
!the result of. his efforts to get the Com- 
mittee together. While he expects to 
| get a bill framed by the end of the ses- 
sion, Senator Glass does not anticipate 
congressional action until the 72d Con- 
gress. 

The other members are: Senator Nor- 
beck (Rep.), of South Dakota, chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
/who named the investigating group; 
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Navy Constructing New Blimp 


To Test 


Various Types of Fuel 


Non-rigid Airship to Be Used in Experiments in Which 
More Economical Fuel Gas Having Same 
Weight as Air Will Be Sought 


A NEW nonrigid airship, the largest 
- craft of this type ever built in this 
country, is under construction for the 


Navy for use in research to develop a | 


fuel gas which will replace gasoline, 
the Bureau of Aeronautics announced 
rally Oct. 23. ; : 
: The envelope for the new ship, which 
will have a gas capacity of 320,000 
eubic feet, is being built at present at 
the Akron, Ohio, plant of the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Co., which is construct- 
ing the new superdirigible ZRS-4, the 
Bureau said, while the car is being 
manofactured at the Philadelphia naval 
aircraft factory. Completion of the 
ship is expected in about six months, 

When finally put into operation in 
the research program, this new non- 
rigid ship will mark the start of in- 
tensive effort on the part of the Navy 
to develop a more economical! fuel for 
the two 200-horsepower engines with 
which the craft will be propelled, it 
was said. The research follows the 


» 


ne 


lead of German scientists, who devel- 
oped “blau gas’ for engines of the 
“Graf Zeppelin,” the Bureau explained. 

This newest nonrigid ship will be 
one and one-half times as big as the 
largest of the present nonrigids, J-3 
and J-4, and will be twice the size of 
the largest Goodyear-Zeppelin commer- 
cial nonrigid, the Bureau said. Speci- 
fications call for an envelope 220 feet 
long and 54 feet in diameter. The J-4 
is 196 feet in length and 44.5 in diam- 
eter. 

Use of fuel gas of the same density 
of air has long been desired, the Bu- 
reau said, since it obviates the neces- 
sity for water-recovery which is re- 
quired to maintain equilibrium and 
conserve. the valuable helium lifting 
gas. 

Gasoline will be carried in special 
emergency tanks, the Bureau said, but 
the craft will be propelled whenever 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 


nated Effort at Once 


‘Group of Assistants 


Will Be Appointed 


\‘Red Tape’ to Be Eliminated, 


Director Asserts; Cabinet 
Committee Holds Confer- 
ence With President Hoover 


The construction program of the 
Federal Government should absorb 
more workers, and industry and the 
Nation at large must be aroused. to 
still greater efforts to relieve unems- 
ployment through a vigorous, imme- 
diate national program, Col. Arthur 
| Woods, appointed by President 
| Hoover to have charge of unemploy- 
| ment relief, stated orally Oct. 23 
|after conferences with the President 
and members of the Cabinet. 

The Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, Alexander Legge, stated 
orally that, while the Board has no 
authority under the law to give away 
wheat or other food supplies to aid 
the unemployed, and therefore has 
no idea of doing so, the Board will 
be glad to do this if Congress so di- 


| Banking Structure to | ae Local Agencies at Work 


| One thing which makes the present 
situation better than it was in the de- 
pression of 1922, Col. Woods said, is that 
| local agencies have been at work on the 
problem for some time. He promised 
\that “red tape” will be eliminated and 
| “there will be no preliminaries,” but that 
the national program will be put in mo- 
| tion at once. 

One of the first steps to aid in the 
relief of unemployment will be to enlist 
the cooperation of the American Federa~ 
tion of Labor, the Bureau Labor | 
Statisties;the Census Bureaa, State and 
municipal agencies, and other organiza- 
tions which compile employment data; 
Colonel Woods said. 

Col. Woods conferred at the White 
House for more than an hour Oct. 23 
with President Hoover; the Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, who is also 
chairman of the President’s Cabinet Coni- 
mittee on Unemployment; the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, a member 
of the Committee; and the Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills, rep- 
resenting the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, who was unable to 
attend. 

Later in the day he conferred with 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, 
Mr. Davis stated orally that he had out- 
lined to Col. Woods his views of the 
{unemployment situation and of possible 
means to remedy it. The possibility of 
cooperation of the Federal departments 
in providing additional employment for 
;the jooless during the Winter also was 
discussed, he said. 

Although the Nation has been doing 
its part in efforts to relieve the unem- 
ployment situation, it must be aroused 
to still further efforts, Col. Woods said. 
| In discussing his relief plans after the 
/ conference with the President, he stated 
|that the first step would be to gather 
|together the organization he set up in 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Intrastate Toll Rates 
Reduced in New York 


| 
| 


Telephone Company Ordered 
To Meet A. T. & T. Tariff 


State of New York: 
Albany, Oct. 23. 

The Public Service Commission Oct. 
23 ordered a reduction in the intrastate 
long-distance telephone rates charged by 
the New York Telephone Company so 
as to conform with American Telephone 
‘& Telegraph Company rates, according 
to a statement by Public Service Com- 
missioner Milo R. Maltbie. The rates 
will be effective Nov. 1. 

It was pointed out that the Commis- 
sion’s order resulted irom an investiga- 
tion started recently on the Commise 
sion’s own motion to determine reason- 
able rates for long-distance service be- 
tween points within the State of New 
York. 
| Mr. Maltbie stated that the investiga- 
tion was ordered ater complaints had 
been received asserting that the toll rates 
of the New York Telephone Company 
were in excess of the rates charged by 
the American Telephone & Teltorane 


? 


[Continied on Page Column §.) 


President to Name Board 
On Timber Conservation 


; 

President Hoover, it was stated Me , 
at the White House Oct. 23, soon of 
appoint a National Timber Conservation — 
Board. The announcement followed a — 
| conference between President Hoover and § 
|Lr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager "| 
|of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ | 
| Association. 
| The board, according to Dr. Compton, ~ 
vill be similar to the Federal Oil Cone | 
| servation Board, and its purpose will be~ 
| “act-finding, to recommend a public poli 
velative to lumber conservation and, 
necessary, legislation that will lead they) 
way ‘to stabilization of the lumber ins > 
dustry and employment. 





ad F 


Tells Reasons for 


Brazil Embargo 


i 

Secretary Stimson Says 
United States Acted Only 
In Accord With Interna- 
tional Law 


° 


» American action in proclaiming an 
,émbargo upon arms shipments to Bra- 
wilian revolutionaries was described as 
‘not without precedent and in accord with 
international law in an oral statement in 
behalf of the Department of State 
«Oct. 23. 


The Department stated that its atten- | 


etion had been called to certain newspa- 
‘per reports which described the arms 
.embargo as “unprecedented” as far as 
South Americr. was concern This re- 


port, the Department stated, is mislead- | 


ing. The declaration of arms embargoes 
has been the regular policy of the United 


-States under similar circumstances, it | 
was stated, and this action has been, 


bate Department : Chinese Progress 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1930 


| Admittedly Slow 
Nationalist President Quoted as 
Acknowledging Limitations 
f Government 


| 
| 


’ Gen. ‘Chang. Kai Shek, President of 
!the Chinese Nationalist government, has 
, acknowledged the failure of his govern- 


! 


‘ment to make substantial progress the 
last three years. 

An announcement by the Department 
-of State, Oct. 23, quoting from Gen. 
| Chiang; follows in full text: _, 

The American Legation at Peiping, 
'China,. under date of Oct. 22, quoted 
|the following telegraphic report carried 
|by the Chinese news agency Kuo Wen 
‘dated Nanking, Oct. 20: 
| “If we take stock of what we have 
done in recent years, we can not but ad> 
mit that there is some truth in the gen-|! 
eral criticism that we know only how to! 
talk but not to do and how to draft many 
paper schemes but not to carry them out, 
said Gen. Chiang Kai Shek this morning 
at the weekly Sun Yat Sen memorial 
service. 

“Both the government and the people | 


: 
| 
| 
| 


+ 


The Navy mine sweeper “Tanager,” 


tory in its trip to Niaufou Island, 


sisted the scientific expedition of the Naval Observa- 


obtain pictures and observations of the total eclipse of 


Navy Vessel Aids Expedition Sent to Observe Eclipse 


Department of the Navy. 
the sun there Oct. 21. The work of the vessel was 
indispensable to the party, according to a message 
from the executive leader of the expedition, and ful- 
filled every expectation most creditably. 

+ se 


shown above, as- 


in the Pacific, to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


" ‘Aurtorizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Here, Berna 
PustisHep WitHouTt CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States Day 


Cotton Forecasts 
Described as Low 


ederal Specialist Asserts Most 
Estimates Are Under Ac- 
tual Yields 


Gulfport, Miss., Oct. 23.—The Federal 
Government’s cotton forecasts generally 
are too low rather than too high, as is 
usually believed, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the statistician, D. 
A. McCandliss, of the Division of Crop 
and Livestock Estimates, Department of 
Agriculture. 

During the past six years, it is stated, 
24 of the 30 forecasts have been too 
low and six too high. The worst over- 
estimate was 4.8 per cent too high in 
August, 1929, and the worst underesti- 
mate was 15.8 per cent too low in Au- 
gust, 1925. 


Canadian Woodsmen 
Declared Necessary 


In Pulpwood Industry 


‘taken in Central America, Mexico, Cuba | 
and the Orient. 

There has been no embargo on arms) 
shipments to a South American country | 
“because the issue has never arisen, the 
Department stated. However, the prin-, 
ciple has been in <—— " the nined of the government will come after me 

The Department of State explainec aign against Marshal Fen as 
that Brazilians who will be hurt by the Marchal Yen and not before. Cutie 
eens —- = ava Sey. © meet: eaters as well as party py 
appear that the Unive me should strive for improvement and a new 
‘sides for some ulterior reason with one|}ite There are no limits to political im- 
or other of the two combatants. provement.” 


Instead of that, the 2 “pacar ang 
the United States is acting acc g Testimony on Funds 
In Nebraska Primary 


are gratified at the successful conclusion 
of the anti-rebel campaign, began Gen. 
Chiang. But we should remember that 
the responsibility of the government has 
been increased thereby. Many more dif- 


‘the general principle of inernational law. 
“In other words, when the United States 
is 6n friendly relations with a govern- 
ment which has been recognized as the 
Jegitimate government of a country, that | 
government is free to make use of the | 
ordinary tights of any government to 
buy in the United States. 

At the same time the people who are | 
aArying to overthrow the established gov- | 
‘ernment and are not yet recognized as) 


Senator Nye Says Opposition! 


To Mr. Norris Can Be 


ficult problems which determine the fate | 


Scores of Photographs of Sun Eclipse 
Made by Navy Party in South Pacific 


| 


‘Radio Dispatch to Department Says 112 Still Exposures 


‘Boston Asks Possession 
Of Government Island 


President Hoover was urged Oct. 23 
by Mayor James J. Curley, of Boston, 
Mass., to use his influence to have the 
| Department of War release to the City 


Obtained in Addition to Movies |of Boston Governors Island in Boston 


i 


A total of 112 exposures were made 
in addition to motion picture films by 
the Navy expedition observing the eclipse 
of the sun at Niaufou Island, South 


Pacific, the Department of the Navy was_ 


informed in a radio dispatch received 
Oct. 23. 


The Navy mine sweeper “Tanager,” | 


which accompanied the expedition, proved 
to be indispensable to the work, and 
performed 
according to a message from Comdr. C. 


H. J. Keppler, executive leader of the} 


expedition. 


its functions satisfactorily, | 


| the resultant high interest rates, Senator | 


{port which, with other proposed im- 
| “Supplementing my prior dispatch. A | provements in Boston, involve expendi- 
total of 112 exposures made with specto- tures of more than $18,000,000 and po- 
|graphs, Einstein, and corona cameras,| tential employment for hundreds of 
}including 32 on first and fourth con-| workers. 
tacts, plus two motion picture cameras); According to Mayor Curley, Gover- 
working from first to fourth contacts.) norg Island was by ‘an act of Congress 
Scheduled program completed satisfac- | i, 1902 turned over to the City of Bos- 
torily. Excellent shadows and observa- 
tions = seconds oats aoe rags totality, | turned back to the Federal Government. 
/none during totality. Bailey’s Beads very J : vibe 1. 
bright before and ane. Very good star | Replying to inquiries relative to his 
field below sun for Einstein plates. First |Conference with Mayor Curley regarding 
‘ 5 Pp |the use of Governors Island as a munic- 


contact and totality close to predicted | 


times, duration about 94 seconds. |ipal airport, the Secretary of War, Pat- 


|ton, but during the World War it was: 


| sioner Says New England 
| Can Not Supply Sufficient 
| Number of Loggers 


! 
| 
State of New Hampshire: 

’ Concord, Oct. 23. 
Limitation upon the importation of 
j Canadian woodsmen into the forests of 
|northern New England, as recently or- 
|dered by the Secretary of Labor, James 
|J. Davis (V U.S. Daily, 2551:1), 
viewed by the New Hampshire Commis- 
‘sioner of Labor, John S. B. Davie, as a 
menace to the regular employment of 
thousands of workers in the paper and 
pulpwood industries, according to a 
statement by Mr. Davie Oct. 23. 

(The Governor of Massachusetts, 
Frank G. Allen, on Oct. 20 asked Secre- 
tary Davis to extend the order to the 
extent of revoking permits now in effect. 


‘New Hampshire Commis- 


is | 


y 


Chinese Bandits 
Demand Ransom 
For Four Priests 


Communist Band Reported 
To Have Asked Ten Mil- 
lion‘Dollars for Release of 
Captives 


\ 

Chinese “communists” in Kiangsi, Cen- 
tral China, are demanding a ransom of 
$10,000,000 for the releAse of four Cath- 
olic priests who are being held captive, 
the Department of State announced 
Oct. 23. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The four Catholic priests seized by so- 
called “communist” bandits who recently 
;}captured the City of Kian, Kiangsi 
| Province, China, were tied together, pa- 
|raded and beaten by their capitors, ac- 
cording to an account of the priests who 
|arrived at Kiukiang from Kian, Consul 
General Frank P. Lockhart reported to 
| the State Department today. 
| 


Arrested Many Times 
who reached Kiukiang 





The priests 
were released for the purpose of permit- 
jting them to go to Kiungchau to raise 
'a ransom of $10,000,000. The refugees 
left Kian on Oct. 14 and were arrested 
;many times by bandits, but were re- 
|leased on showing the safe conduct issued 
|by “Communist” leaders at Kian. Up 
to the 14th there had been no destruc- 
|tion of property at Kian, but there had 
beer’ considerable looting, they reported. 
The “Communist” army which invaded 
Kian was led by Chu Teh, Mao Tse Tu: 
and Peng Teh Hwei. 

The American Minister at Peiping, Mr. 
Nelson Trusler Johnson, reports that a 
representative of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs informed him on Oct. 21 
that Kian, Kiangsi Province, is in the 
hands of bandits, that such Americans as 
may be at Kian should writhdraw at once 
to places of safety, if it is possible for 
them to do so. Kiarfési troops are now 
= route to Kian to attack the bandits 
there. 


pelligerents, are not entitled to the right | 
to purchase arms. 

This is international law, the Depart- 
sament of State stated, and the United | 
States has no choice in the matter. 


Traced to ‘Power Trust” 


| Weather excellent despite rain squall half | 


rick J. Hurley, stated orally that the 


The message said the “scheduled pro- 
Omaha, Nebr.. Oct. 23.—The opposi-' ™@™m completed satisfactorily” and that 


: | the beginning of the eclipse as well as 
tion to Senator George W. Norris (Rep.), | the time of totality were predicted with 


: Department of War was willing and} 

° | 

saaieed malas dine teen cre At | anxious to turn this property over to the 

knots). Temperature drop of seven de-| City of Boston for such use. The only 
question in connection with this action, 


The American Consul at Nanking, Mr. 


V U.S. Daily, 2564:6.) 
Mr. Davie’s Statement 
The statement by Mr. Davie follows 
in full text: 


The Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis,| 


Mr. Stimson’s Statement 
A written statement subsequently is- 
sued by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, regarding the arms embargo 
‘to Brazil, follows in full text: 


. he : i 7 | : : 

eee ' tenon accuracy. The period of totality, the 
{trust,” it was stated by Senator Gerald |! 
|P. Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, follow- 


ing a brief hearing here Oct. 22 con- 
j|aucted by Senator Nye as Chairman of 

Some accounts in the press this morn- : the Senate Investigating Committee. 
ing reported that our action in placing; Victor B. Smith, vice president of the | 
an embargo upon the sale of arms and;Omaha National Bank, testified before’ 
munitions to revolutionists in Brazil was | Senator Nye that Walter W. Head, chair- 
unprecedented. While it is true that this)man of the board of directors of that 
is the first occasion where the United bank and president of the Foreman State- 
‘States has placed an embargo on the National Bank of Chicago, had given 
“shipment of arms and munitions to a/ $4,000 between January and April of 
South American country, it is mislead- | this year to pay for a straw vote to de- 
‘ing to call it an unprecedented action, as' termine whether Samuel McKelvie, for- | 
it is our regular action under similar cir-| mer Governor of Nebraska, or Governor | 
cumstances. _ . Arthur J. Weaver might be a strong can-, 

We have placed embargoes on the ship-|didate against Senator Norris in the | 
ment of arms and munitions Se Sees | iene election. 

sions when there were conditions of} 

Seeoaatie violence in Central America, | Story of Funds Related | 
Mexico, Cuba and the Orient. -It, just} The money was paid, Mr. Smith testi- | 
‘happens that a situation requiring the | fied, to Robert Devoe, a Lincoln, Nebr., | 
application of this principle has not) attorney, who turned it over to 
hitherto come up in South America and; Seymour, 


dispatch said, lasted 94 seconds. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

The following radio dispatch has been 
receiving by Capt. J. K. Hellweg, United 
States Navy, superintendent of the United 
States Naval Observatory, concerning 
details of the observations obtained by 
the observatory’s eclipse expedition 
which took date Oct. 21 on Niaufou Is- 
land during the total eclipse of the sun: 


New Steel Uses May 


Provide More Work» 


Charles F. Abbott of New York 
Tells President of Plans 


New uses for construction steel show 


Victor | 2 potential possibility of a production of | all hands are well and being kept busy. | 
of Lincoln, former western | 3,000,000 additional tons annually, Presi- |The 65-foot camera is practically com- | 
there has therefore hitherto been no oc-| bureau manager for the Republican Na- dent Hoover was informed on Oct. 23 by | pleted and the 2,400-pound Einstein cam- 


rrees very fast. Veil of cirrus clouds | eee C 

cose sun, but good flash of corona | be “ 7 = pogeg ny sag haga 

streamers.. Eight extended one and one-! MUSt be taken to do this. “his 1s now 
under consideration and will probably 


half diameters. Require several days to | : : : 
|develop plates. Water very scarce. Ice | be decided in a day or two, he added. 


from Tutuila limited. Much dust around | 
camp. Natives happy over success; high | 
chief giving dance and natives feast to- | 
night. ‘Tanager’ sails for Suva with 
New Zealand party at sunrise Oct. 23,| q , 
‘Ontario’ for Tutuila with visitors. Ex-| In his pre-election statement of ex- 
pects to arrive Tutuila by Nov. 1 if | penditures filed with the Secretary of the 
weather continues favorable for debarka-|Senate Oct. 22, Senator Glass (Dem.), 
tion. Health, spirit of all hands ex- | of Virginia reported no contributions and 
cellent.” | no ees es pages of the 
naa Navy De-/|report form reserved for listing contri- 
ye Ne er te. ‘J. Kep-| butions "and disbursements, Mr. Glass 
|pler, who is executive leader of the Na-| Wrote, “Not a dollar. 
lval Observatory’s eclipse expedition, de-| 


i h tablishment of th -| 1 
taliition by anak "‘Niesfoh, 300 ‘miles | State Denies Roads 
To Oversize Buses 


|southwest of the Samoan Islands, were | 
|made public: 
| “The expedition is well up¥o date, and 


Senator Glass Reports 
No Campaign Expenses 


More Than 50 Vehicles of One 


casion for applying the general principle. tional Committee. 


Mr. Seymour, the| Charles F. Abbott, of New York, execu-|era mounted on its concrete pillars. The 
ive director of the American Institute | sand for the concrete had to be brought 


~ Company Affected 


here is nothing unprecedented in the | witness said, conducted the straw vote,|t h A 
Bhatt aolstele =. — applied many | which revealed that neither Governor | of Steel Construction, who discussed the | 
times before. It is very important that Lg nor Mr. McKelvie was “avail- | subject with the President at the White 
eople should not misunderstand it as | able.’ ouse. ; i 
beew principle. It is important for the An additional $1,000 was furnished by |., Mr. Abbott told the President also that 
reason that the revolutionists who may the bank to Mr. Seymour as a persona |there is no unemployment in the steel | 
be hurt by our action in placing an em-|loan, Mr. Smith said. | construction industry at present, in witch | 
bargo may assert that we are taking) Senator Nye questioned Mr. Smith industry the estimated output is only | 
sides for some ulterior reason with one! closely about the reason why a $1,000 150,000 tons below that of last year| 
or the other of the combatants. Instead ¢ 


| which was a record year. The produc- | 
of that, we are acting according to gen-:on Feb. 15 had been divided into two! 


in wheelbarrows over a mile after being 
hoisted) in buckets up the 75-foot cliff. 
The landing was exciting and at times 
precarious, but we got our 400-odd pieces 
of gear and some 12,000 feet of lumber | 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 23. 


The Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc., | 


| 


will be required to replace were, ne 50 | 
= ~ : motor buses operated through the State | 

ashore in two oo ——_ of og Missouri because the vehicles exceed | 
native voats and ideal weather Condl-/ih, jogal limits in weight or length, or 
tions, . P |both, according to a decision by the 
The ‘Tanager’ (minesweeper accom- | State Highway Commission rejecting a 


anying the expedition from the Pacific} cae . — 
ea. has been indispensable and they | Petition by the bus company for permis 


payment made by the bank to Mr. Devoe | tion Jact year was 3,900,000 tons. 
eral principles of international law. 


remittances of $525.17 and $474.83, re- wr Abott that during a visit to various|have fulfilled every: expectation most 


sion to continue use of the present equip- 


has announced that contractors will be 


woodsmen unless proof is furnished that 
| unemployed Americans can not be found 
to do the work. It will not be hard for 
such proof to be obtained. 

| As long as would-be woodsmen of Yan- 
| keedom continue to want sheets for their 





| bunks, porcelain bathtubs for their quar- | 


| ters, free transportation for their wives 
| to keep them company on the job, New 


swampers, teamsters and river drivers. 
Any limitation on importation of 
woodsmen is a menace to the regular 


the paper and pulpwood industries. In 
New Hampshire alone these industries 


;or 5,000 men and women. 

|! If the paper and pulpwood plants are 
|to keep their wheels turning, their sup- 
ply of raw materials must be certain 
and constant. 

It is necessary that the timber owners 
get their annual cutting quotas out on 
schedule and have such crews as they 
need to accomplish the work, much of 


| which must be done by expert crafts- 


men and all of which is done under con- 
ditions demanding men of sturdy phys- 
ical development and willingness to en- 
dure hardships. 

Such men are not to be found in suf- 
ficient number either in New Hampshire 
or in New England. 

It must be remembered that the av- 


|erage textile worker and shoe worker, 


temporarily out of a job, isn’t the type 


prevented from bringing in Canadian} 


Hampshire lumbermen will be forced to| 
}continue to import Canadian axemen,} 


employment of thousands of workers in| 
|Political Consideration 
| offer year-around jobs to at least 4,000 : 


The President was also informed by | 
Those principles declare that where we spectively. 

are in friendly relations through diplo-' «], there any chance,” 
matic channels with a government which | «that this particular 
has been recognized as the legitimate pave been in the 
government of a country that govern- 
ment is entitled to the ordinary rights Q 
of any government to buy arms in this| Voluntary Appearance 
country, while the people who are op- That W. M. Stebbins, State Treasurer 
posing and trying to overthrow that of Nebraska, who opposed Senator Nor- j 
government and are not yet recognized | ris in the Republican primaries this year, | 
as belligerents are not entitled to that) had contributed a $500 bond to the cam- 


he queried, 


form of a $500 bond, 
with coupons attached?” 


‘parts of the country he found industry j creditably, The weather ashore has been} 


to be awakening to its responsibility rel- 


remittance may | ative to the unemployment problem and|and up to 85 degrees in day time. 


that plans are under way to adjust em- 
ployment and to absorb as many em- 
ployes as possible. 

Mr. Abbott said he gave the President 
information substantially as follows: 

At a meting in New York City at- 
tended by 17 leaders of industry and 


ment until Feb. 1, 1931. 
night|.. Under the State law, it was explained, 
No|the automobile registration ees 
| fli j e i .|is authorized, with the approval of the 
| Stee, Be monquitces and the natives bee |Highway Commission, to issue special 
pitable, amiable and curious. 7 mes igh 
| “With hopes for a clear day on Oct permits for oversize or overweight 
19, * * #” *| vehicles to operate over designated high- 
| ways. The Pickwick-Greyhound corpora- 
| 


of ¢ tion specifically asked the right to con- 
_Ratifying of Naval Treaty 


| excellent—60 degrees Fahrenheit at 


tinue the operation of 7 Benes, sil - 
° which exceed the length limit and mos 
Will Be Commemorated 


of laborer who is anxious to go into the 
| woods or who could do what he was hired 


pay roll. 
Cutting timber, swamping wood-roads, 


ing for a camp of some hundreds’ of 
husky lumberjacks, all 


month, . 
Agents of the Bureau of Labor in this 


|for if he was placed on a lumber-camp | 
| 


| handling teams, driving logs, even cook- | 


h are technical | 
| jobs, not to be learned in a week or a; 


Walter A. Adams, is urging the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs to take steps for 
the release at the earliest possible mo- 
ment of the Filipino Sister who was cap- 
tured by bandits at Kian. 


Consul Walter A. Adams, at Nanking, 
‘reports through the American Legation 
at Peiping that the Ministry of Foreig 
Affairs has informed him that it ha 
sent telegraphic instructions to the Ho- 
nan provincial government. and to the 
temporary headquarters of the com- 
mander-in-chief at Chengchau concern- 
jing measures to effect the release of the 
Rev. Bert N. Nelson. Reply has now 
been received from the Chengchau head- 
quarters reporting that separate tele- 
graphic instructions had been issued by 
| the headquarters to two divisions to take 
steps localy to effect the rescue. 


Charged in Radio Case 


Charges ‘that political considerations 
entered into the order of the Federal 


|Radio Commission authorizing station 


WWYVA to move from Wheeling, W. Va., 
to Charleston, W. Va., were presented to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in pleadings filed by George O. 
Sutton, representing station WOBU, of 
Charleston. The pleadings were made 
available Oct. 23. i 

Station WOBU, which uses 250 watts 
of power, contends that interference with 
its programs would result if the change 
of location by WWVA, which uses 5,000 
watts, is permitted. The court has 
granted a stay order deferring removal 
of the station. 

Mr. Sutton filed a letter which he said 
he had received from the manager of 
WWVA, and declared that “political 
pressure” was used to obtain the removal 
authorization. 


Nashua, Laconia—came back with only 
six recruits, according to our records. 
Not long ago an appeal was made for 
2,700 men for wood work, at wages av- 
eraging from $2 to $2.75 a day and 
board and lodging free. The result was 
an avalanche of mail, an influx of a 


right. It is not a matter of choice on 
our part, but is a practice of mankind 
known as international law. We have 
no personal bias and are doing nothing 
but attempt to carry out the law of man- 
kind. 


Five-cent Fare Adopted 
By New Jersey Carrier 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 23. 

Return to a straight 5-cent fare cover- 
ing present zones on trolleys and buses 
of the Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port was announced Oct. 23 in a letter by 
Thomas N. McCarter, the company pres- 
ident, to the State Board of Public Util- 
tity Commissioners. 

The action was at the suggestion of 
‘the Board, according to a statement by 
the State Board in making public the 
letter. 

Mr. McCarter said that the action of 

. "the company was in the nature of a 
contribution to help existing local condi- 
“tions and that for the present a pending 
‘application for increased fares would not 
be pressed. 

Since the first of the year the company 
“has been charging a 10-cent cash fare 
and selling tokens at the rate of 10 for 
“BO cents. An application before the 
“Board asked that token sales be per- 
mitted at the rate of four for 25 cents. 


“Corporation Held to Lack 


Authority to Practice Law' 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Oct. 23. 
A corporation, since it is an “artificial 
person” created by legal construction, 
cannot engage in the practice of law, the 


New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals | 


has noted in an opinion just handed down. 

Permission to practice law 
State statutes, it is explained, is a privi- 
lege which can be conferred only on in- 
dividuals and not on corporate groups. 

In New Jersey, the opinion states, no 
person, except in his own cause or in 
the case of an infant, is permitted to ap- 


ar and prosecute or defend any action | 


m any court of the State, unless he is 
a licensed attorney at law of the Su- 
preme Court of such State. 

_ It therefore ruled that a corporation 
may issue a writ of attachment only 
through an attorney at law, whose name 
must be endorsed on such writ, and that 
it must be represented by an attorney 
before the court. 


Bs 


“* 4 


finance on Oct. 21 the whole day was 
devoted to an intensive discussion of | 
present conditions; it was decided that 
employment was the outstanding prob- 
lem awaiting attention. A plan was 


paign fund of another George W. Nor- 
ris, the Broken Bow, Nebr., grocer, who 
first filed in and then withdrew from 
the primaries, was recently admitted in! 


a public statement by Mr. Stebbins. | formulated to organize a big meeting in! 


Mr. Smith denied that the remittance} New York as early as possible for the | 
was in the form of a bond, but was un-' purpose of arousing industry to a full | 
certain about the reason for the uneven, sense of responsibility in this situation. | 
division. He promised to look into the In the structural branch of the steel | 
question and inform Senator Nye at|industry there has been no unemploy-| 
once. ment problem. This branch has been 

Mr. Senator , very active during the year. 


Smith appeared before The year! 


The ratification of the London naval | 


treaty will be commemorated Oct. 27, at 
which time President Hoover, Prime Min- 
ister Hamaguchi, of Japan, and Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald, of Great | 
Britain, will broadcast speeches from | 
their respective countries, which, it is| 
hoped, will be audible in the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. | 

Announcement of the arrangement was 
made by the Department of State Oct. 


Nye voluntarily after the Senator, learn- , Will be closed with about 150,000 tons | 


ing at Lincoln of the payment of $5,000 
{to Mr. Devoe, had summoned another 
vice president of the Omaha bank to 
testify. 

Before leaving for Lincoln to resume a 
hearing there, Senator Nye said: 


| 


less ocueee than last year, which was 
the biggest year in the history of the 
steel industry, the output being 3,900,000 
| tons. 

The industry is looking forward to 
|next year very hopefully because of the 


| 22 following the receipt of a cablegram 
from the American Ambassador to 
| Great Britain, Charles G. Dawes, 


| 
Intrastate Toll Rates 


of them the weight limit, until Feb. 7. 
which is the close of the registration 
year, 

The petition was filed after the com- 
pany had been notified that it must re- | 
place the buses, following a letter writ- | 
ten by Governor Henry S. Caulfield to | 
the Highway Commission, in which he} 
described the large buses and trucks as | 
“a menace to highway travel and| 





Hearing Conducted 
Into Oil Shale Plea 


Possession of Claim by Govern- 


fact that there is a great deal of con- | 
struction work pending that will require | 
{much more steel. 


_ “This evidence reveals that the opposi- | 
tion to Senator Norris can be traced to 


Are Reduced in New York 


ment Is Protested 
[Continued from Page 1.) —_—_—_— 


under | 


\the power trust, as Walter Head is 
lchairman of the board of directors of 
the Nebraska Power Company.” 

Mr. Head may be asked, Senator Nye 
said, to appear before the Committee at 
Lincoln Oct. 23. 
said, no more hearings will be held in 
Nebraska before the election. He will 
hold hearings in Montana, Colorado and 
Illinois in the order named. 

Senator Nye was accompanied to 
Omaha by F. H. Creech, of Washington, 
D. C., attorney for the Senate Commit- 
tee. 


After that hearing, he | 


| Research has revealed many new uses 
| for steel which are going to be employed 
in the near future, including steel floor 
, construction, new uses in office buildings, 
|}apartment houses, etc., in which there 
is a potential market for about 3,000,000 
| tons more than ever before. 
It is hoped also that all-steel dams 
will develop a new market for the prod- 
uct. The prospect of double decking 
streets also offers possibilities. 
These new uses for steel should afford. 
‘in addition to greater consumption, ad- 
| ditional employment for many laborers. 


Reduction of National Guard Force 


! 


about economies for the Nicaraguan gov- 


partments of State and the Navy, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Oct. 23 by 
| the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son. 

Nicaragua like every country has been 
struck by economic depression, Mr. 
Stimson said. Customs receipts and rev- 
enues have decreased and the Govern- 
ment has been put in a difficult position 
regarding its expenditures, 

A conference has been held with offi- 
cials of the Navy Department and the 
Marine Corps, Secretary Stimson stated, 
in order to determine how much the 





ernment is being considered by ‘the De- | 


Maintained by Nicaragua Considered 
Mr. Stimson Says Country Is Affected by Depression and 
Plan Is Designed to Reduce Expense 


The question of reducing the Nicara-| National Guard may be reduced with-| 
|guan National Guard in order to bring| out endangering internal safety of the, 


| country. 
Those who participated in the confer- 


Company for interstate calls of similar 
distance. 

The order of the Commission brings | 
the toll charges of the New York Teic-! 
phone Company in strict conformity with 


the charges of the A. T. & T., so that/ 


|the price of calls made between points | 
in this State will be the same as the price | 
jof calls for similar distances between | 
| points in the State and outside the State, | 


A hearing of the case of the Federal 
Oil Shale Co., holders of a tract of oil 
shale land in Colorado, was held Oct. 22 
by the Department of the Interior. 


The Governmen has filed charges 


that the annual assessment work re- 
quired by the old mining law under which 


the claim was filed had not been done, 





Mr. Maltbie revealed. 

“Furthermore, the public is to have | 
»the benefit of reduced rates at earlier | 
| Bours than in the past,” Mr. Maltbie | 
said. 


8:30 and the greater reduced night rates 
for toll calls will be effective at 8:30 
p. m., instead of at midnight. It will 
also be possible to reverse charges on 
station-to-station calls, The former rule 


L “The reduced rates for toll calls | 
will be effective at 7 o’clock instead of 


|and had not been resumed. The Govern- 


ment has therefore taken possession of 


1920 leasing act, basing its action on that 
act and a decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Krushnic test case. 

‘Former Senator Charles Thomas ap- 
| peared as attorney for the eompany and 
| contended that the Supreme Court deci- 
sion did not justify the Government’s ac- 
|tion and that the question of whether 
the work was done was not a matter for 





forced the public to pay the full person- 
to-person rate if it was desired to make 
the call a collect message. 

“This action of the Commission brings 
about the largest reduction in telephone 
| toll charges which has been given to the 
telephone users of New York State in 
many months, and large reductions in 
telephone toll bills will result to the 


, ms We 
| large user of long-distance service in the 


ence included: The Secretary of the Navy, | State. 


Charles Francis Adams; the Chief of | 
Naval Operations, Admiral William V.)its investigation of the intrastate toll | 


“The Commission determined through 


Pratt; the Commandant of the Marine| charges of the New York Telephone that 1 : 
Corps, Ben H, Fuller; the Assistant Sec- | these rates were unreasonable and un-| partment in support of his contentions 


retary of State in charge of Latin Amer-| just when compared with the interstate | at the hearing, and the Department will | 
ican affairs, Francis White, and Brig. 
Gen, Dion Williams, recently returned 


from Nicaragua. 


rates of the American Telephone.” 
Mr. Maltbie, in a memorandum, ap- 
| proved by the Commission, points out 


Mr. Stimson explained that the Na-|many of the inconsistencies which ex- 
tional Guard had been set up to insure | isted between the toll rates of the New 


\fair elections and 


|the Department of the Interior to deter- 
;mine. Under the old mining law, it was 
|explained orally by the Solicitor of the 
| Department, E. C. Finney, the question 
|of whether the assessment work was done 
| was between rival claimants to the same 
land and not for the Department to de- 
icide, but under the 1920 leasing act, 
|which superseded the mining law, the 
| Government is, in effect, the rival claim- 
jant, seeking to get the lands for leas- 
|ing purposes. 

| Mr. Thomas filed a brief with the De- 


now take up the case for consideration 
and render a decision at some future 
i date, ; 

The hearing was held before Secretary 
}of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, As- 


to maintain order.| York Telephone and the American Tele- | sistant Secretary John H. Edwards, Mr. 


|The Guard is trained and officered by | phone, and recommends that the rates be | Finney, and representatives of the Gen- 


American Marines paid by Nicaragua. 


A 


reduced to conform, 


eral Land Office and Geological Survey. 


against the company’s claim, contending | 


the land to hold for leasing under the | 


safety.” | 
| 


|'State 





| 


| 


have 


northwoods camps. 


scoured New Hampshire 
|cities for men who could be sent to 
One agent who cov- 
jered major cities—Concord, Manchester, | taught it. 





small army of hopelessly inept. job hunt- 
ers; and an actual total of only 200 or 
so men who knew the work or could be 
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é for relief should be entirely 


Col: Woods Plans — 


Vigorous Drive | 


To Help Jobless | Program Represents Attempt to Transform Country From 


Chief of President’s Relief 
Agency Says Nation Must 
Be Aroused to Coordi-; 


nated Effort at Once 
a | 


IContinued from Page 1.) 
1922 as part of the President’s unem- 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1930 


Five-year Plan to Industrialize 
Russia Is Now in Third Year 


Agricultural to 


Industrial State; Ultimate Success 
Still to Be Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


transport service, and of communica- 
tions was drawn up, and optimum re- 
quirements of production were adopted 
by the Government and accepted or at 
1east approved by industry. The first 
“Five Year Plan,” for 1923-24 to 1927-29 


state or collective farms. Tractors, com- 
bines, and other large-scale machinery, 
supplied by the government, will form 
the basis of this radical change from 
the present system of some 26,000,000 in- 
dividual farmsteads, the peasants al- 


| z 
| 


In the Government’s Experimental Kitchen 


ployment conference. The organization 
he now plans to set up, Col. Woods said, 
would be virtually the same as that of 
1922 except that it would be adapted to 
the present situation. 

Col. Woods said that he was not pre- 
pared to give details as to what direction 
the work of unemployment relief will 
take. One of the chief functions of the 
Federal Government, he continued, is to 
coordinate activities. He did not believe, 
he stated, that the saturation point had 
been reached in the number of jobs in the 
Government’s public building program. 
The -program could still absorb more 
workers, he added. 3 

The one thing that makes the situa- 
tion better now than it was in 1921, he 
explained, is that the various local 
agencies are already at work and have 
been for some time. 


The problem must be approached with} 


vigor and at once, Col. Woods stated. 
The situation is such that what can be 
done today must not be put off until 
next week, he pointed out. . 
Colonel Woods said that industry is 
doing its share already and is expected 
o cooperate in the general campaign for 
Gvocrnen relief. 
“I not only expect industry to do its; 
full part, but I see that it has been doing | 
its part,” Col. Woods said. 


As he left the White House, Col. Woods | ; 


said that he would set up headquarters i.1 | 
the Department of Commerce Building. 


Coordination Sought | 
Secretary Lamont stated orally that} 
the whole objective relative to the un-! 
employment problem was coordination. 
To secure this, he said, organization 
must be effected, the first step being} 
the selection of a group of assistants for | 
Col. Woods. These men, he said, will! 
be picked with the greatest care and 
will be drafted from their various activi- | 
ties to give full time to the work. | 
Farm Board Action Not Planned 
There is no factor in the unemploy- 
ment situation which requires action by 


(fiscal years beginning Oct. 1), was in| ering their status either voluntarily -or 
the nature of a test and it was the suc- under compulsion. Special attention is 
cess of this first plan that encouraged |to be given to the.farms producing the 
the Soviet government to adopt for the|so-called “industrial” crops, as sugar, 
years 1928-29 to 1932-33 a new “Five | textile fibres, oil seeds, etc., and to the 
Year Plan,” and to place behind it all!production of dairy and meat products, 
the powers, social, political, and eco-|and eggs and poultry. | 
nomic, of the state, in full control by! Qne of the important methods to | 
now of the whole industrial machine, of | achieve the socialization of the country | 
; trade, of transport and communication, |js the strengthening of the cooperative | 
and of all the resources ofthe coyntry. | societies, which, under the aegis of the| 
It is_this second “Five Year Plan” that is government, have been selected as the | 
| here discussed and evaluated. |agency which will supplant and replace | 
| According tothe figures of the Gos-|the private trader, the individual farmer, 
plan, the value of all production, indus-|and the small manufacturer. The share | 
| trial and agricultural, of Russia in 1913,|of the cooperative retail shops is to in-| 
| was 20,040,000,000 rubles (at pre-war|crease to 78.9 per cent of the total re-| 
values of about 51.5 cents per ruble). At|tail trade of the Gountry by 1933; co-! 
the end of 1927-28, the value of all|operatives are to control 15.5 per cent | 





Palatability of meat is the subject of experiments 
being conducted by three bureaus of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and 25 State experiment 
stations, according to information made available on 
behalf of the Department. An experimental kitchen, 
shown above, is operated by the Department’s Bureau 


kept of the oven 
and the length of 


of Home Economics to develop recommendations for 
methods of cooking meats in the home. 
cooked in this kitchen include 2,050 legs of lamb, 800 
rib roasts of beef and 350 ‘pork roasts. 


( 


tt | 


| 
| 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
Cuts of meat 
Records are 


temperature, the meat temperature 
time each piece is cooked. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Right to Trial 


production had gradually recovered from 
| the low point in 1921-22, to a point higher 
|than in 1913, namely 22,340,000,000 
| rubles, a general increase over pre-war 
| of 11.5 per cent. 
as electrical stations, machine construc- 


| tion, the manufacture of superphosphates 


and the recovery of peat, had more than| 
| doubled the 1913 figures, while others, 


| including such basic industries as the 
' production of iron ore and pig iron, the 
! woolen textile industry and the sugar 


| industry, had either failed to reach or 
had only just equaled pre-war standards. | 


_Agriculture was catastrophically be- 
hind industry in all its main branches: 
Production of grain was but 89.6 per 


cent of 1913, of cotton, 96.5 per cent, of | 
| sugar beets, 92.7 per cent, and of flax 


54.6 per cent. It was obvious that in- 
depressed and of other metals lagging 
even more, could not develop further 
without special attention to these 
branches, Agriculture also required seri- 
ous consideration, if an adequate sppply 
of materials for industry and .of food 
for the population, growing at the rate 
of 3,000,000 a year, was to be provided. 


| Electrification Called 


Certain industries, such! 


of all grain production; and 53.8 per cent 
of small industry will be in their hands. 
The increased efficiency and reduced costs 
and selling prices of the cooperatives are 
expected to bring about a greatly in- 


pecially among the peasants. 


improvements are to be accompanied 


casual influx of untrained peasants into 
the cities, to a controlled system of 
|education, selection, and placing of la- 
bor to satisfy all demands as they de- 
velop. Hours of work are to decrease, 


increase, and unemployment is. to van- 
|ish, except for an irreducible minimum. 
The introduction of the five-day week 


dustry, with supplies of iron and steal | Se provede See Gm Semeterentees Jee- | 


duction schedule, necessary if the large 


|gains in production are to be achieved. 
|At the same time that wages advance, 


the other emoluments now enjoyed by 
the Soviet worker such as social in- 
surance an dother social benefits, vaca- 
tions at rest houses, etc., will be greatly 
added to, this development calling for a 


{total outlay of 21,550,000,000 rubles. 


The development of industry, the in- 


| crease in urban population, and particu- 


creased membership in the societies, es- 


The above tremendous advances and/| 


by. a reorganization of labor, from a} 


productivity per man and wages are to! 


per.-man rose 15 per cent, and the av- 
erage annual pay 9.2 per cent. Reduc- 
tion of manufacturing costs amounted 
to 4.1 per cent. 


tant by the Soviet Government the year 
1928-29, the first of the 
Plan,” shows on the face of the figures 
a considerable improvement over the pre- 
ceding year. With these past perform- 
ances in mind, new and increased marks 


fiscal year, 1929-30. 

The record of achievement in agricul- 
ture in 1928-29 is, according to Soviet 
figures, no less remarkable than that 
in industry. The application of the idea 
of large-scale State farms, or “Sovk- 
hozes” resulted in the formation of 55 
such grain factories, to a considerable 
extent motorized, with 2,797 tractors at 
work. Forty-five combines, machines en- 
tirely new to Russia, were used in har- 
i vesting. The total seed acreage of these 
farms this year vas 392,730 acres. 


| Ultimate Success 
' Called Problematical 





| Not less spectacular, it is claimed, has! 


In all the respects considered impor- | 


“Five-Year | 


‘Decrease in Number of Meat Retailers 
Called Means of Saving in Distribution | 


' 





| Witness at Packers’ Hearing Claims Fewer Agencies Would | 


Reduce Losses; Inequality in Returns Alleged 


were set up for the recently concluded | 


® 


* 


the Farm Board, Mr. Legge said. 

“The Federal Farm Board is taking 
no part in the unemployment situation,” 
he said. “There is nothing for us to do 
in the matter under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. Suggestions have been 
made that the Board give away some 
of its wheat and that it donate jams, 
jellies, pinto beans and so on. There is 


> 


no donation department and none was} 


contemplated in the law creating the 
Board. : 
“Someone says former Secretary of 


the Treasurer, William G. McAdoo, has) 


suggested we give away the wheat we 
are holding for the stabilization of the 
market. To whom would we donate it? 

Asked if it would be agreeable to him, 
as Chairman of the Board, if Congress 
should authorize giving wheat away as 
food for the unemployed and then re- 
place the money with which the wheat 
was purchased, he said he would be glad 
to have it done “if that is what Con- 
gress wants.” 

Mr. Legge said the Board is not seek- 
ing any authority to give away wheat | 
or other commodities. \ 

“Program Undetermined 


Exactly what lines will be followed, 
to meet the unemployment problem have} 
not been determined, it was stated or- 
ally by Edward Eyre Hunt, economist | 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
secretary of the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment in 1921. At the same 
time Mr. Hunt pointed to the recom-| 
mendations adopted for the emergency | 
program of the previous conference as! 
a possible basis for steps to be taken,| 
emphasizing, however, that the present 
program is not bound in any way to} 


| tries, 


| Objective in Plan 


In its most compressed form, the total 
expenditure necessary to achieve the 
results desired by the end of 1933 may 
now be divided into three general 
groups (“Economic”, “Social Welfare 
;and Culture” and “General Administra- 
}tion and Defense’’), for the five years 





| 1928-29 to 1932-33 are estimated at| 


54,629 billion rubles, 21,396 billion and 
| billion rubles. It should be noted that 
| while these figures include all the va- 
rious resources of the country that must 
be drawn on for the accomplishment 
of the result desired, they do not pro- 
vide for working capital; for this an ad- 
ditional sum will be necessary. 

It is proposed to obtain these huge 
sums chiefly from the State budget, 
i, e., from, taxation, loans, profits of 
industry, ete., as will be shown later. 
But there are also other sources: credits 
from the Government banks, accumula- 
tions of the social insurance funds 


formed of compulsory contributions by | 


labor and industry, the resources of the 
State economic organizations, (indus- 
cooperatives, trading agencies) 
and finally private resources, if any still 
exist. 

The state will act as collector and re- 
distributor of the national income, re- 
taining only sufficient to cover its own 


|administrative expenses. 
In addition to the chief objective of | 


the “Five Year Plan,” namely, the de- 
velopment of industry to a point where 
it can supply all the basic needs of the 
population, there are other objectives 
also. Of chief importance in the soviet 
mind is electrification, by which is under- 
stood the construction of a number of 


9,980 billion or a grand total of 86,005} 


larly the growth of the numbers of|been the growth of the “collectives,” 
workers have imposed a strain on the | large, but not huge farms formed by 
housing facilities of the cities that has|the pooling of the land, stock and tools 
proved a serious handicap to healthy} of individual peasants under a form of 
growth. This problem is also to receive} cooperative association. Begun hardly 
adequate attention, in an elaborate plan| more than a year ago, these collectives, 
calling for an increase of floor space; under Government encouragement, num- 
for each worker and member of his fam-| bered at the end of last year 61,220 
ily from 5.6 square meters as now, to 7.3| covering a seeded area of 12,350,000 
square meters. Industrial centers are| acres. 
to be particularly favored. Total ex- 


| higher than that of individual farms is 
penditures by the Federal municipal Gov- 


|reported, and a total production of 2,- 


An average yield 13 per cent) 


|of agricultural output, etc. 


carry out those proposals. 

The general recommendations of the 
conference for the emergency program 
adopted on Sept. 30, 1921, declared that 
“the problem of meeting the emergency 
of unemployment is primarily a com- 


munity problem” and that “the respon-| 


sibility for leadership is with the mayor 
and should be immediately assumed by 
him.” 

The 1921 conference found that there 
were “variously estimated, from three 
and one-half to five and one-half millions 
unemployed” and that “there is a much 
greater number dependent upon them.” 
The conference declared that “pending 
general trade revival this crisis in unem- 
ployment can not be met without definite 
and positive organization of the country.” 

Previous Recommendations 


The recommendations advocated that 
“the basis of organization should be an 
emergency committee representing the 
various elements in the community” and 
that this committee “should develop and 
carry through a community plan ‘for 


meeting the emergency, using existing | 


agencies and local groups as far as prac- 
ticable.” 
“One immediate step,” it was declared, 
| Beye be to coordinate and establish 
‘ficient public employment agencies and 
to register all those desiring work. It 
should coordinate the work of the vari- 
ous charitable institutions. Registration 


that for employment.” 

The recommendations provided that 
the emergency committee “regularly 
publish the numbers’ dependent upon 
them for employment and relief that the 
community may be apprised of its re- 
sponsibility.” It was suggested that pri- 


vate houses, hotels, offices, etc., could | 


contribute to the situation by “doing 
their repairs, cleaning, and alterations 
during the Winter instead of waiting 
until Spring, when employment will be 
more plentiful.” 

’ Public Construction Urged 


It was requested that “the Governor 
should unite all State agencies for sup- 
port of the mayors and, as the superior 
officer, should insist upon the responsi- 
bility of city officiats; should do every- 
thing compatible with circumstances in 
expedition of construction of roads, State 
buildings, ete.” It recommended also 
that Federal authorities, including the 
Federal reserve banks, “should expedite 
the construction of public buildings and 
public works covered by existing appro- 
priations.” 

It was stated that “a Congressional 
appropriation for roads, together with 


State appropriations amounting to many: 


tens of millions of dollars already made 
in expectation of and dependence on 
Federal aid, would make available a 
large amount of employment.” 

It was suggested that manufacturers 
contribute to the situation by part-time 


separate from; 


large “regional” power stations, either 
hydroelectri¢ or steam; and of a larger 
number of small stations. ,The total 
capacity of all stations in operation at 
the end of 1933 will be 3,100,000 kilo- 
watts, an increase of 2,580,000 kilowatts 
in five years. Transmission lines will 
correspondingly lengthen from 3,000 
kilometers to 13,000 kilometers. This 


000 rubles, and another 1,000,000,000 
rubles will be invested in power stations 
in individual industrial plants. 


Development of Agriculture 


And Transportation Proposed 


Transportation is another of the chief 
objects to be fostered, in accordance with 
the growing production of the country. 
A total amount of 6,700,000,000 rubles 
is to be invested in railways alone, mainly 
(60 per cent) in reconstruction of the 
present rail system, by replacing light 
rails and bridges with heavier, by in- 
creasing the weight and capacity of 
freight rolling stock, and other improve- 
ments. Key lines will be double-tracked 
or more, and new lines constructed to 
tap important and undeveloped regions, 
some 17,000 kilometers in all. In addi- 
tion to the railways, the internal water- 
ways are to be developed, and the long- 
planned Volga-Don canal is at least te 
be begun. River fleets will be enlarged, 
and a huge program of road develop- 





will be vigorously fostered. 

Agriculture, now regarded as one of 
the major problems, is to be attacked 
constructively, with mechanization of 
farm work, the development of large 
scale farms, either in State farms or in 
collective farms, and increase of the 
yield of all crops as keynotes of the 
program. An investment of 23,000,- 
600,000 rubles is galled for, mostly from 
government subsidies or credits, Devel- 
opment of agriculture will proceed along 
the line of socialization of the peasant- 
| producer and of the land now devoted to 
crop raising. 

The individual producer, according to 
revised plans, is to be rapidly displaced 
by the unionized worker, whether on 


work “through reduced time or rotation 
of jobs,” by reducing the number of 
hours of labor per day, by “the reduc- 
tion of the work-week to a lower hum- 
ber of days during the present period 
|; of industrial depression,’ and that em- 
ployes and employers cooperate in put- 
ting these recommendations into ef- 
fect. 

The conference, in urging manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to adopt this 
policy, declared that “it is essential to 
the success of these measures when put 
into effect that retail prices shall 
promptly and fairly reflect the price 
adjustment of the producer, manufac- 
turer, and the wholesaler.” 





program of expansion will cost 3,100,000,- | 


ernments, and by the cooperatives, are 
estimated at 4,300,000,000 rubles. Hous- 
ing for the nonproletarian population 
calls for an additional investment, while 
municipal construction of office build- 
ings, restaurants, clubs, etc., will absorb 
2,200,000,000 rubles more. The agricul- 
tural population will be considered only 
after urban needs are satisfied. 


Socialization Termed 


Basis of Program 

The shortage in consumption goods so 
keenly felt during the five years previous 
to 1928, and continuing even through 


largely covered by domestic production, 
development of natural resources, growth 
Certain raw 
materials, as hides, wool, rubber and 
agricultural machinery, will continue to 
be imported in large quantities. A fav- 


| orable trade balance of 800,000,000 rubles 


is anticipated for 1932-33. 


made to foresee and provide for the de- 


| velopment of the country in-all fields of 


endeavor. The basis on which the elab- 
orate structure of industry, agriculture 
and finance is reared is socialization of 
the entire population, urban workers and 
peasants alike. Industry integrated into 
huge units under central management 
and direct control of the Soviet govern- 
ment, the center, is to be supplemented 
and supported by agriculture, also in 


| large collective or State units, under the 


same rigid direction. 





| inhabitants o 


ment started, while commercial aviation | 


The ruling powers make no secret of 
their intention, at any cost, of eliminat- 


|ing the individual in every walk of life 


and forcing into at least the semblance 
of a socialistic society the 153,000,000 
the Soviet Union. To this 
end, social classes are to be. destroyed, 
racial customs are to be disregarded, 
age-old customs are to be trampled upon, 
and a new Russia, purified in the fire of 
Communist fervor, is to arise to set an 
example to the world. 

The principles and methods by which 


the momentous changes that must occur | 


had their first test in the first year of 
the present “Five Year Plan,” 1928-29. 
The results of this period are now avail- 


able for study, and it is interesting to | 


observe to what extent and in what re- 
spects success may be claimed by the 
government in carrying out ‘its under- 
taking, and where and how failure must 
be acknowledged. 


Increases Claimed for 
First Year Under Plan 


Taking first, as of chief importance, 


ithe finances of the government, as ex- 


pressed in the Federal budget results, 
the total revenue exceeded. preliminary 
estimates by 273,000,000 rubles, enabling 
expenditures to be covered, a special re- 
serve of 50,000,000 rubles to be set up, 
and a surplus of 15,754,000 rubles to be 
carried forward. Direct taxes exceeded 
estimates by over 95,000,000 rubles, indi- 
rect (excises and customs) by 64,700,000 
rubles; while almost all other items sur- 
passed expectations to a greater or lesser 
degree. The detailed budget, estimated 
to balance at 7,763,140,000,000 rubles, 
thus showed actual receipts of 8,036,- 
889,000 rubles, and actual expenditures 
totalljng 8,021,135,000 rubles. 

Industrial gains of considerable impor- 
tance are also claimed for 1928-29. The 
total increase in all industrial output is 
set at 24 per cent over 1927-28, instead 


lof 21.4 per cent, as planned; and in cer- 


tain industries was even greater. 
Investments in industrial construction 
amounted to 1,661,000,000 rubles, an in- 
crease over the sums spent in the pre- 
vious year of 25.7 per cent. Electrifica- 
tion, counting public utility and indus- 
trial stations, accounted for an outlay 
of 550,900,000 rubles, 13.5 per cent more 
than in 1927-28. The number of work- 





ers increased by 7.2 per cent, to 2,133,- 
500; and of these the number affected 
by the adoption of a 7-hour day reached 
393,600, more than three times the total 
of the year before. . The productivity 


| 910,000 metric tons of grain and other 


| Claims that the cost of distributing 
meats would be considerably lowered if 
the number of, retail agencies were re- 
duced and that the retailing of meats, 
canned goods, and other products could 
be efficiently done by meat packers, were 
|made by witnesses testifying on Oct. 23 
|at the hearing on the proposal for modi- 
ification of the so-called packers consent 
decree. 

| The case is being heard before Justice 
| Jennings Bailey of the Supreme Court of 
{the District of Columbia on petitions of 
Swift & Company and Armour and Com- 
pany to remove the restrictions now pro- 
| hibiting them from retailing meat and 
|handling other food products. 

Citing increases in the margin between 
| the price paid the producer for his live- 
| stock and the price paid by the consumer 
|for meat during the past five years, R. 
|M. Dunn, of Buckingham, Iowa, chair- 
|man of the National Board on Swine 
Production, and member of the livestock 
advisory committee of the Federal Farm | 
| Board, declared that the greatest increase | 
) had occurred at the retail end. | 
Figures showmg the margin in prices | 
| between producer and consumer of meats, | 
| the witness said, “proved what we sur- 
mised, that the retailer was taking most 


' 





! agricultural produce was obtained. jof the margin.” Statistics taken from 

A total of 45,000 tractors, imported! compilation of the Department of Agri- 
and of domestic manufacture, were said| culture show, he testified, that of 
to be at work in Russia during the past; the total increase in the margin between 
year, and a number of tractor stations,| the average in the years 1921-25 and the 


1928-29 and 1929-30, by 1933 is to be| 


It will be seen by the above brief sum- | 
mary of the main heads of the “five- | 
|year plan” that every effort has been 


plowing, harrowing, seeding and harvest- 
ing, on a basis of payment in kind, for 
| the peasant collectives, and serving an 
}area of 123,500 acres, were put into 
| operation. Further development was re- 
corded of the system of “contractation,” 
| or raising crops on contract, the peasants 
| receiving advances of seed, cash, fertil- 
izer or all three from. the Government, 
and selling their produce to the State 
purchasing agencies at specified prices. 
A total area of 85,215,000 acres was 
planted in 1929 on this basis. 

In addition to the above methods for 
increasing seeded areas and crop yields, 
the government is devoting large sums 
to irrigation development in the cotton 
areas of Turkestan and the Transcau- 
casus, and in the fruit regions, and to 
drainage schemes and other forms of soil 
amelioration. Industry is called upon to 
increase the number of tractors and agri- 
cultural machines manufactured in Rus- 
sia, and even combines are to be pro- 
duced; the manufacture and use of chem- 
ical fertilizers are to be developed ex- } 
tensively. i 

An attempt has been made here to 
present a superficial picture of the gen- | 
eral scheme of the “Five Year Plan,” | 
of the concentration of all the powers of 
the country on the execution of this plan, 
and of the results that it is hoped will 
be accomplished in the five years, based 
on the actual achievements of the first 
year of the period. 

Assuming all the figures of past rec- 
‘ords to be accurate, and basing conclu- 
sions on facts as reported by the Soviet ! 
authorities themselves, it is still not pos- 
sible to estimate the chances of ultimate 
success for the “Five Year Plan.” 


Higher Wheat Prices ! 


Reported in Russia 





Figures, However, Said Still to! 
Be Below Present Market 


The Chairman of the Federal Farm 
‘Board, Alexander Legge, stated orally 
Oct. 23 that the Russian government has 
advanced its wheat prices from 4 to 6, 
cents on the European markets. It was 
| explained, however, in information ob- | 
| tained from the Board, that the Russians 
jhave been selling their wheat about 8 | 
poomes below the market prices so that the | 
increased prices would still leave Rus- 
|sian wheat under. the prices prevailing at 
the Liverpool and other markets abroad. 

“I cannot say just what effect, if any, 
the change will have here. Our: wheat 
prices have been fairly firm during the 
last 16 days or so,” Mr. Legge said. 

_The Department of Agriculture ad- 
vices on Russian wheat prospects, ac- 
, cording to information just made public 
‘at the Department, are that Russia con- 
tinues to be “a very important factor in| 
the wheat market.” The Department’s 
|report, dated Oct. 22, stated that re- | 
| ports of Russian shipments from July 1} 
into the second week of October total 
about 25,000,000 bushels, or more than! 
twice that shipped in the corresponding : 
period of 1926-27 season when the total: 
exports amounted to about 49,000,000! 
bushels. 

“It now seems quite likely,” the De- 
partment’s report stated, “that total 
Russian exports will exceed the ship- | 
ments in the 1926-27 season. Some cur-| 
rent reports estimate that the shipments | 
will amount to as much as_ 75,000,000 
bushels.” 

Asked about the necessity of futures | 
markets, Mr, Legge said views differed 
according to the particular commodities. 
“Some people,” he said, “insist that | 
short selling is essential to the life of an 











| average in the years 1926-29, per hun- 
| dredweight of hogs slaughtered, $1.49 
went to the farmer, $2.10 to the whole- 
saler, $5.97 to the retailer. 
| “We think that the retailer is not 
| quite sensitive enough to the supply sit- 
;uation,” Mr. Dunn said. “He has no 
jcontact with or interest in it. If we 
|had the packer in the retail business he 
| would be more sensitive to our needs.” 
W. F. Renk, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture of Wisconsin, testified that duplica- 
, tion and inefficiency in retailing of meats 
| would be avoided if the number of retail 
|agencies were reduced. He advocated a 
{reduction to even one-fourth or one-fifth 
,in the number of the present outlets. 
The situation in the sheep industry 
would be remedied in the opinion of J. 
|. Walker, secretary of the Ohio Wool 
Growers Cooperative Association, if a 
more efficient retail distributing system 
|should be established. 
In questioning Mr. Dunn, counsel for 
|the Department of Justice, Harold B. 
Teegarden, special assistant to the At- 


torney General, of the Anti-trust Divi-; 
sion, inquired what recourse producers | 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 23 


8:45 to 9:45 a. m.—President Hoover 
conferred with Col. Arthur Woods, di- 
rector of the President’s national or- 
ganization for unemployment relief; 
Robert P. Lamont, chairman of the 
Cabinet committee on unemplayment; 
the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, also a member of the Cabinet com- 
mittee, and the Undersecrtary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, regarding 
plans for unemployment relief. 

10:30 a. m.—The American Ambas- 
sador to Germany, F. M. Sackett, called 
before returning to his post in Berlin 
on Oct. 25. 

11 a. m.—Major James J. Curley, of 
Boston, called to ask the President to 
use his influence to have the Depart- 
ment of War release Governors Island 
in the harbor of Boston to the City of 
Boston for use of the proposed munici- 
pal airport. 

11:30 a. m.—Richard Lawrence, of 
New York City, president of the Na- 
tional Republican Club, called to invite 
the President to make the Lincoln Day 
address Feb. 12 before the club. 

11:45 a. m.—Charles F. Abbott, ex- 
ecutive director of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, called to 
discuss business conditions. 

12 m.—Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, called to 
discuss with the President a proposal 
that he appoint a national lumber con- 
servation board. 

3:30 p. m.—The chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, Alexander Legge, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced, 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Budget, 
James C. Roop, called to discuss budget 
matters, 


exchange and others take an opposite 
view. The poultry people, for instance, 
have voted against future sales.” 

The member of the Board, W. F. Schill- 
ing, representing the poultry interests, 
approved this action as “of value not 
only to the exchanges but also to the 
welfare of the entire egg industry.” 

Discussing an executive conference of 
State Commissioners and Secretaries of 
Agriculture with members of the Farm 
Board Oct. 22, Mr. Legge said that dur- 
ing the three hours’ conference there ap- 
peared to be a general tone of optimism 
and hopefulness on the part of the State 
officials. 


‘ 


would have if the national packers, grant- 
ing they could retail, did not “do what‘ 
they should, as you now think the. re- 
tailers are not doing?” 


Mr. Dunn replied that “the Federal: 
Farm Board has power to do a lot of 
things. It has the power to take over 
packing and processing houses if neces- 
sary. There is some power in the law 
never yet used but we hope that it will 
never have to-be used.” He added that 
the present Board has shown no intima- 
tion of anything of the sort. Mr. Dunn, 
on questioning, also stated that the 
Board could also enter the retailing field 
if it wished. 

Mr. Teegarden inquired if the result | 
of national packers entering the retail 
field might not drive the independent re- 
tailer out of business. “That is true,” 
the witness at first responded but later 


should be able to remain in business. 

Continuing from Oct. 22 his cross- 
examination of H. J. Bird, assistant 
manager of the produce department of 
Swift & Co., Mr. Teegarden brought out 
the fact that since 1921 there have been 
substantial increases in the. value and | 
production of butter, cheese and evap-| 
| orated products. Mr. Hogan, counsel for 
the packers, asked Mr. Bird to read fig- | 
ures from a Department of Commerce | 
Census of Manufactures showing that 
the production of butter in the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio has 
decreased. In‘ response to ‘a question 
placed by Mr. Teegarden the witness 
stated that the decrease in New York 
affected the business of Swift & Co. only 
in an indirect manner. 

Mr. Bird testified that »while competi- 
tors of Swift & Co. are able to carry 
compensating loads of produce to feed to 
livestock when going out to buy dairy 
products, the trucks of Swift & Co. go} 
out empty. 

Murdo Mackenzie, of Denver, Colo., 
manager of the Matador Land & Cattle 
Co., gave testimony to the effect that 
prices of livestock are lower this year! 
than they have been since 1923 and 
1924, when prices were very low. | 

Speaking of the sheep industry in| 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, J. F. 
Walker, secretary of the 





Ohio Wool 
Growers Cooperative Association, stated 
that there is a “very unprofitable and 
|depressed condition existing in the in-| 
| dustry.” 
“We have had a falling market for| 
‘nearly 18 months,” he said, “and there| 
:are wide variations in retail prices for 
meats of the same quality.” Mr. Walker 
contended that a more efficient retail 
| distributive system should be established 
to take care of the situation. 

“If the number of retail agencies were | 
reduced to one-fourth or one-fifth of | 
|the present number the cost of distrib- 
|uting meats would be lowered,” W. F. 
'Renk, Commissioner of Agriculture of 
| the State of Wisconsin, declared. He| 
jsaid, “I advocate that the packers be 
|permitted to retail meats because they | 





|of punishment prescribed. 





can do it more efficiently.” The retail- 
jing of canned goods and other products | 
could be handled through this same dis- 
|tributive system of the packers more | 
economically, Mr. Renk claimed. ‘“The| 
price of retail products,” he said, “has | 
not followed the wholesale price down 
|and there is too big a gap between the 
| producer and the consumer.” 
| James Tod, of ‘the Kansas Livestock | 
| Association, Maple Hills, Kans., while | 
, being cross-examined by Mr. Teegarden | 
| seated that the campaign conducted dur- 
ing the World War to “eat less meat” 
‘has actually decreased the consumption | 
‘of meat. “We are now striving to over- 
‘come the handicap which resulted from 
that campaign and increase the con- 
sumption of meat,” he said. Mr. Tod,| 
who is also a member of the Texas & 
Southwestern Livestock Association, | 
| made the statement that losses had been 
suffered in the marketing of livestock 
this year. The averave profit during the 
last 10 years has been very small, he 
' said. f 

All of the witnesses were called by 
counsel for the packers, Frank J. Hogan. 
The presentation of the packers’ case 
will be continued on Oct. 27. 
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‘By Jury Argued 3 ’ 


In Supreme Court 


Violation of Traffic Ordi- 
nance Punishable by 30 
Days in Jail or $100 Fine 
Is Basis’ of Suit 


The right to a trial by jury of a per- 
son charged with violation of a traffic 
ordinance punishable by 30 days in jail 
or a fine of $100 was argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 


| Oct. 23, by counsel in the case of Dis- 


trict of Columbia v. Colts, No. 96. 

The ordinance upon which Mr. Coi<s, 
the appellee, was convicted in the Polite 
Court of the District of Columbia makes 
it unlawful to operate a motor vehicle 
over the public highways, recklessly, at 
a rate of speed greater than is reason- 
able, taking into consideration the width 
of the highway and the traffic on it, or 
so as to endanger property or indi- 


| Viduals. 


Assistant Corporation Counsel for the 


| District of Columbia, Robert E. Lynch, 


appearing for the District, declared that 
the issue of the case was whether reck- 
less driving was a crime such as was 
covered by the constitutional guaranty 
of a jury trial. No such right arose, he 
contended, unless by virtue of the Consti- 
tution. 
Offenses Not Specified 

The court, he declared, has already 
committed itself to the proposition that 
Congress may provide for the trial of 
petty offenses without a jury, but that 
it has never declared what the scope of 
the term “petty offense” should be. 

Referring to the cases of Callan yv. 
Wilson, 127 U. S. 540, and Shick v. United 
States, 195 U. S. 65, he said that the 
right to jury trial was determinable by 
the nature of the offense and the amount 
In the Callan 
case it was stated that the constitutional 
provision for jury trial of “crimes” in 
the third article of the Constitution “is 
to be interpreted in the light of the 
principles which, at common law, deter- 
mined whether the accused, in a given 
class of cases, was entitled to be tried 
by a jury.” : 

Mr. Lynch pointed out a series of 
colonial statutes relative to numerous 
offenses in which trial by a magistrate 
without a jury was provided. 

In response to questioning by Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, Mr. Lynch stated 
that the nature of the offense should 
be determined by its character in con- 
sideration of public opinions though not 


‘said in a readjustment the efficient ones | necessarily in relation to moral trupi- 


tude. 

Mr. Justice Stone inquired whether 
there was any crime at common law 
comparable to the one under considera- 
tion, pointing out that the opinion of the 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia apparently proceeded on the 
theory that the offense. was indictable 
at common law and hence requiring a 
jury trial under the Constitution. 


Statute Cited 


Mr. Lynch cited to the court a statute 
regulating travel on turnpikes,, where 
violations were triable before a magis- 
trate alone and called the court’s atten- 
tion to the case cited by the lower court 
in support of its opinion, United States 
v. Hart, 1 Pet. cc. 390, where the court 
was of the opinion that driving a carriage 
through a crowded or populous street, at 
such a rate as to endanger safety, is an 
indictable offense at common law and 
amounted to a breach of the peace. The 
court, however, did not say which it was, 
an indictable offense of a breach of the 
peace which was not triable by a jury. 

William B. O’Connell spoke briefly for 
the appellee. In his brief Mr. O’Connell 
had also cited the Callan case to the 
effect that the trial by jury extends be- 
yond felonies and embraces as well some 
class of misdemeanors, the punishment 
of which involves or may involve the de- 
privation of liberty of the citizen. 

In response to a question of Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, Mr. O’Connell declared 
that it was beyond the power of Con- 
gress to make a division of offenses and 
that so far as the right to trial by jury 
was concerned, there was no difference. 

Punishment as Criterion 

In the appellant’s brief it is set out 
that if the defendant in such a case drove 
an automobile in the manner set out in 
the information, it would be such an of- 
fense as would have amounted to a com- 
mon nuisance at common law, and woul 
therefore have been an indictable offense, 
and one entitling a defendant to a trial 
by jury. 

It is not to be denied that not only 
the nature of the offense is not alone the 
criterion as to the right of a defendant 
to a trial by jury, the appellee’s brief 
states.. There is also the further ele- 
ment the punishment which may be pre- 
scribed. “If 90 days is to be considered 
a petty offense, it would appear that 
the framers of the Constitution placed 
a greater value on $20 than they did 
upon 90 days of their personal liberty.” 


Soap Made by Russians 
Offered on British Market 


Russian soap, claimed to be of good 
quality and said to be sold at prices 
those of British manufaec- 
turers, is the latest Soviet product ree 
ported to have made its appearance in 


ithe British market, according to British 


trade advices contained in a report from 
the American Consulate at London, and 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. , 

In the opinion of a member of the 
large English group manufacturing pro- 
prietary soaps, the British trade has as 
yet felt no marked effect from the Rus- 
sian imports. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Wool Trade Taxes 


Survey Designed to Discover | 
Effect on Industry of 
Present System 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 23. 
What effect the present system of tax- j 
ation in Massachusetts has upon the 
woolen and worsted industry of the State 
is one of the questions being considered 
in a survey of the industry being made 
by the State Industrial Commission. 
The object of the survey, according to 


is highly concentrated in the Providence | the Commission, is to determine in what 
and Attleboro districts of New England,| way the Industrial Commission, as rep- 
and 17 companies account for about | resentative of the State, may be of as- 


half the total sales of the industry, the! 
Department of Commerce stated Oct. 23; 
in a preliminary report on its survey 
of the industry. The survey was con- 
fined to makers of the cheaper grades of 
jewelry. 

Half of the totai of 184 concerns, 
whofe products must be sold in widely | 
scattered and diversified markets, had 
net sales‘ of less than $118,000, the De-| 

rtment said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Exceptionally speedy cooperation of 
jewelry manufacturers in furnishing a 
wide range of iriformation on their busi- 
ness has made possible the completion 
in record time of comprehensive survey 
of the distributive phases of the peg 
facturing jewelry trade, according to the 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and | 
Domestic Commerce, W. L. Cooper, who | 
announced that the project will be com- ' 
pleted this week. ' 

Survey Requested in April | 


The New England Manufacturing Jew- 
elers’ and Silversmiths’ Association first) 
requested the Department of Commerce | 
to make the survey of the distribution | 
phases of their industry in April of this | 
year. The project was planned in May 
by the association in conjunction with! 
Department officials and the question- 
naires were mailed about the first of 
July. Thus, the report will be ready 
for release in less than four months after 
the actual work of the sdtvey was 
started. Answers have been obtained to 
some 50 questions upon which the trade 
desired information, many of which the 
manufacturers were unwilling to’ reveal 
to any private organization, but that they 
deemed very valuable to the industry. 

According to Paul Stewart, who has 
directed the survey for the Department 
of Commerce, the form of cooperation | 
between the industry and government in 
this instances approaches the ideal. 
Unique features of the plan include full 
cooperation of the manufacturers, as- 
sured by the constant and active contact 
which the secretary of the association 
maintsined with them throughout the 
course of the survey; financing by the! 
industry of a research specialist to carry | 
on the survey and of the printing of the, 
report; and a campaign among the man- | 
ufacturers for applying the results, which ' 
the association has planned. \ 


Concentrated in New England | 


| 

A striking revelation of the survey is 
the high degree of concentration of this | 
very diversified and specilized industry 
in the hands of a few concerns. The 
survey is confined to the manufacturers 
of the cheaper grades of jewelry, articles 
of metal designed to be worn on or} 
about the person, which industry is) 


largely concentrated in the Providence | 


|the health and safety of employes; 


sistance to the manufacturers. 


Practically every phase of the woolen | 
and worsted industry is covered in a 
questionnaire which has been submitted 
by the Commission to woolen manufac- 
turers. 

Among the subjects taken up are costs 
of production; increase or decrease of 
production in the last five years; meas- | 
ures taken by manufacturers to promote | 


wages; company provisions for insur- 
ance, pensions, or savings plans; repre- 
sentation of the employes in the man- 
agement or operation of the plant; what 
steps are being taken toward continuous 
employment; research work and medi- | 
ums of advertising used, and the effect 
of the present labor laws on the industry. | 


Alaskan Expedition 





Adds to Belief Indians 
Migrated From Asia 


| 


Antiquity of Certain Objects; 
Of Esquimauan Art Estab-' 
lished, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution States 


! 
st 

The archaeological expedition to 
Alaska, headed by Henry D. Collins Jr.,| 
of the Smithsonian Institution, which 
will soon return to this country, has| 
“added a chapter” to the solution of the| 
moot question whether or not the Amer-| 
ican Indian owes iis origin to migra-| 
tion from Asia across the Bering Straits, | 
Dr. Walter Hough, head curator of an- | 
thropology, of the Institution, stated or- 
ally Oct. 23. 

The purpose of the expedition, Dr. 
Hough explained, was to establish the 
antiquity of certain objects of Esqui- 
mauan art, and to establish, if possible, , 
a definite sequence in the cultural devel-, 
opment of the Esquimau. This purpose | 
has been accomplished, he said, and has 
added credence to the generally accepted | 
belief that the Auinerican Indian came, 
in prehistoric times from Asia. | 

Further information obtained from Dr. 
Hough follows: 


The Esquimau recorded his history on 
one of the noblest materials known to) 
man—ivory. The conditions surrounding | 
these relics of prehistoric times left by! 
the Esquimau are conducive to their best , 
preservation. Being inbedded in ice and} 
snow and at freezing temperatures for | 
centuries only improves, rather than de-| 
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By Grace Abbott 


Chief, Children’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor 


; v 

Deg en ae back over 50 years we find 

evidence in the news of the day that 

children and child welfare occupy a 
position of more importance in our na- 
tional life than a half century ago. A sur- 
vey of present conditions affecting chil- 
dren shows many needs unprovided for 
and much unnecessary suffering and loss 
of life, but great improvement in the pro- 
vision now being made for their educa- 
tion, health, recreation, and protection, 


|as compared with 1880, has been made. 


These accomplishments and the changed 
viewpoint that has made them possible 
can be only briefly summarized here. 
Fifty years ago the high death rate 
among infants might well be described 
as the slaughter of the innocents. The 
infant déath rate, then known for only 
a few New England States, can now be 
given for all but two of the 48 States 
and these two laggards in fundamental 
child accounting will soon be ready for 
admission to both birth and death regis- 
tration areas. The infant death rate in 
Massachusetts has in recent years fol- 
lowed closely the death rate for the reg- 
istration area so we may perhaps use 
the Massachusetts rate in 1880 for pur- 
poses of comparison. In that year the 


| death rate of babies under one year of 
;age was 163 per 1,000 live births in 


Massachusetts and as late as 1915 it was 
101. In 1928, in Massachusetts, 64, and 
in the birth registration area (44 States 
and the District of Columbia), 69 babies 
out of every 1,000 born alive failed to 
survive their first year. If the rate had 
been 163 as in Massachusetts in 1880, 
364,003 babies would have died, 210,511 
more than died in the registration area 
in 1928. 


Fifty years ago this sacrifice was re- 
garded as more or less inevitable. Every- 
one took a fatalistic view about it. 
Headlines on the front pages of the 
newspapers told of the deaths of hun- 
dreds during the hot, Summer months, 
of overcrowded hospitals and _ over- 
worked doctors. While higher in the 
poorer districts, the death rate among 
the well to do also was high. This is 
all changed today—the peak in the 
death rate is in the Spring, not the 
Summer, and more than half of all the 
babies who die give up the struggle dur- 
ing the first month of life. Better wages 
and, in consequence, better living con- 
ditions, better sanitation, better milk 
inspection and great improvement in 
medical practice as medical knowledge 
has increased, have all contributed to 
this reduction. But, probably, the most 
important single method by which this 
saving of life has been effected has 
been in the education of parents and 
particularly mothers in the scientific 
care of their children—in a more intelli- 
gent use of the knowledge and skill that 
the doctor has to offer. The most im- 
portant teaching device has been the 
child health conference where the 
mother learned from the doctor who ex- 
amined her own child the necessary in- 
dividualization of the general principles 
of child care which she may have ac- 
quired through books or pamphlets or 
mothers’ clubs and classes. This scien- 
tific attitude on the part of parents is 
changing the old superstitions and the 


and Attleboro districts of Ne\ England. | stroys, the quality and beauty of ivory.| old fatalism and is making it possible 


One hundred and eighty-four manufac 
turers reporting had net sales in 1929 | 
of $45,296,719, an average of $246,178 
per establishment. . \ 

Seventeen concerns, however, with met 
sales of more than $600,000 each, rep- 
resented approximately one-tenth of the 
number of establishments but accounted 
for half of the total sales. On the other! 


It is a substance which does not rot or 
deteriorate. e 


Various Schools of Art Found 
Various schools of art have been found | 


among the relics of Esquimauan antiquity. | 
Each age, each tribe of ancient inhabit- | 
ants of Alaska left recorded indelibly | 


on their works of art a general method | 


to get for the children the benefit of 
new discoveries in regard to food and 
prevention of disease by  inocula- 
tion, ete. 


v 
HAT may we expect in the future? 
No one knows what the irreducible 
death rate on the basis of our present 


hand, 19 concerns with net sales of less'of execution which classifies it at once | knowledge is and still less do we krow 
than $20,000 represented approximately | to the expert as belonging to a certain; what it will be in the light of discoveries 
one-tenth of the total number and had/j school. Until the recent expedition was | as yet unmade. The death rate differs at 
annual sales of only $8,801 each, or’ undertaken, however, no sequence in the| the present time from State to State and 


laws for a considerable period of time. 

The compulsory program has ~brought 
new, ideals about the education of chil- 
dre The very fact of universal in- 
stead of highly selected attendance has 
— great changes in curriculum 
and, while this mass education over- 
whelmed our educational resources for 
a time, it is resulting in individualizing 
the instruction in a way unknown under 
the old system. The very numbers have 
forced adaptaton of the schools to the 
great differences in children, both in 
their intellectual equipment and in the 
objectives ‘for which preparation is 
sought, Education is not for the learned 
profession only, but for business, for in- 
dustry, for life. fifty years ago, the 
schools contained subnormal, normal and 
supernormal children just as they do 
today. But the enforced attendance of 
those the schools were glad to be rid of 
under the old system has emphasized 
and made the need for a flexible curric- 
ulum more dramatic. 


The compulsory school laws have, 
therefore, contributed to revolutionary 
changes in our elementary and high 
school education. They have made vo- 
cational and prevocational classes, spe- 
cial training for the feeble-minded or 
subnormal, and scientific consideration 
of behavior and conduct problems neces- 
sary. If we have discovered what the 
subnormal can not learn, we have also 
learned that they profit greatly by spe- 
cial types of training and are organiz- 
ing to give them the kind of training 
that they can use and enjoy. Neither 
law nor public opinion makes possible 
a selection on the basis of “goodness” 
or wealth or talents those who shall or 
shall not have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving the kind of ‘training by which 
they can profit. Securing the attendance 
of the truant at school is passing from 
a problem in law enforcement to a prob- 
lem of finding out why the child is a 
truant, what are the personality difficul- 
ties of the child, the deficiencies in the 
school, the family or the other environ- 
mental factors that are responsible for 
his aversion to school. We are at the 
beginning of a scientific determination 
of these factors which will be greatly 
developed in the next 50 years. 

Laws regulating or prohibiting child 
labor have made possible the enforce- 
ment of compulsory school attendance 
legislation. These laws differ from State 
to State, but, in general, it may be said 
that they fix age, educational and physi- 
cal tests which the child must meet be- 
fore he can secure a work permit and 
limit the working day of children who 
are given permits usually to eight hours 
and prohibit their employment in extra 
hazardous occupations, The minimum 
age of employment in most States at the 
present time is 14. A few States have 
adopted 15, the age at which it is pro- 
posed that children be permitted to go 
to work in Great Britain after 1931, and 
a few a 16-year age minimum. 

v 

Firty years ago, child labor was pro- 

hibited or regulated in only a few 
States. Some beginning had been made 
on all these standards, except that of 
physical fitness, now required with cér- 
tain exceptions in 25 States. In 1880 eight 
States had established a minimum age 
for factory work. In five of these—Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey and Vermont—a 10- 
year age minimum had been adopted. 
Rhode Island had a 12-year minimum 
for factories; Wisconsin a 12-year mini- 
mum for certain factories and for work 
during school hours, and Pennsylvania 
a 13-year age minimum for textile mills. 
The hours children might work were 
regulated in 16 States as follows: Cali- 
fornia permitted no more than an eight- 
hour day for wards and apprentices— 
other children were not so protected; 11 
States or Territories—Connecticut, Da- 
kota Territory, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
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land, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Vermont 
—had a 10-hour law; Massachusetts had 
a 60-hour week for children; Rhode 
Island had an 11-hour day for children 
under 15, and Georgia prohibited a 
longer day than sunrise to sunset for 
white persons under 21 years; Wiscon- 
sin’s laws were so contradictory in terms 
that it is hard to say what they did pro- 
hibit. One State, Rhode Island, had pro- 
hibited night work. Seven States had 
fixed a minimum age for employment in 
mines (in Indiana, 10; in lowa, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 12; in Illi- 
nois, 14; in Colorado, 14 for work in a 
coal mine and 12 for work in any mine). 
Nine States had some educational re- 
quirement which the children must meet 
before they could be legally employed 
in a few enumerated occupations, and 
one State, Massachusetts, prohibited the 
employment of children between 10 and 
14 during school hours in manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments unless 
they could read and write. 

“In the prevention of delinquency and 
the treatment of the delinquent, we have 
witnessed a revolution in our thinking 
since 1880 and we have on our hands the 
kinds of problems that a revolution 
brings. These problems will have to be 
worked out during the next 50 years. 

The Juvenile Court as an institution 
is 81 years old. Probation is older. We 
have now passed the stage of enthusias- 
tic and even extravagant statements of 
what such courts will be able to accom- 
lish and are subjecting them to a search- 
ing examination of what they are doing 
or perhaps more accurately what they 
are not doing. 

Has any real progress been made by 
the Juvenile Court? Any one of us could 
give examples which would indicate that 
there had been very little, if any, prog- 
ress. For example, sentencing a child 
six years of age to 15 years in a reforma- 
tory, which the papers tell us is a Ken- 
tucky judge’s decision of what will pro- 
mote the interests of society, is more 
harsh than the Old Common Law. 

It seemed to me that I had a sense of 
how far we had traveled at the Inter- 
racial Conference which met in Wash- 
ington in December, 1928. The old con- 
ception of justice is that the same kind 
of evidence shall always be admitted in 
determining both action and intent and 
that each offender shall receive exactly 
the same treatment for the same act 
with the same intent. It was, of course, 
generally agreed that measured by this 
standard the Negro did not get justice 
in most of our courts. These would not 
be tests by which we would measure 
whether Negro children were being fairly 
treated in our juvenile courts. In the 
juvenile courts children are all treated 
alike only when they are all treated dif- 
ferently. The question is not what 
should be done for particular types of 
offenses but for individual children. 


v ‘ 
NEGRO children are being treated the 
same as white children if their cases 
are as carefully studied by social in- 
vestigator and phychiatrist, as are those 
of other children, if a proportionate num- 
ber of probation officers, equally well- 
trained, are assigned to their supervision 
and equally good institutions or foster 
home care is available for those who 
must be removed from their own homes. 
Of course, measured by this standard 
of justice it is probably not frequently 
available to the delinquent Negro child. 
My thesis is, however, the changed con- 
ception of what constitutes justice for 
children. This conception is very slowly 
influencing opinion as to what constitutes 
justice for adults and we shall probably 
not have the new justice available for 
all delinquent children until the general 
public is prepared to believe that a more 
scientific treatment of the adult offender 
constitutes justice. 
The conception of a specialist in the 


approximately $169 per week. ‘various schools had been established. 


}eounty to county, although the reduc- 
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Improvement in Conditions of Child Life 
In Half Century Is Reviewed 


conduct problems of children is a new 
one and these specialists are compelled to 
admit that, their knowledge is still very 
limited. They have the beginnings of 
a technique. The research of the past 
few years in methods of diagnosis and 


treatment have greatly increased our } 


knowledge on this subject. The oppor- 
tunities for clinical study which the so- 
called “habit clinics” and “child guidance 
clinies” and the psychiatric clinics at- 
tached to courts have made possible have 
been of enormous value. 
ever, know vastly more about human be 
havior and the relation of aren and 
social causes to conduct problems in the 
future than we do today and we shall 
know better how to work out in a com- 
munity program the plans for prevention 
and treatment which this knowledge will 
make increasingly possible. 

If our reliance is on the Juvenile Court 
aloge, we shall certainly continue to fail 
in preventing’ the kinds of delinquency 
which are easily preventable. The train- 
ing of parents and of teachers and the 
provision of habit and child guidance 
centers in which parent and teacher can 
get help they need from the specialist 
in conduct problems are absolutely fun- 
damental. 


In the provision for the dependent and 
neglected child our standards have ad- 
vanced and our resources increased as 
our general economic condition has im- 
proved. Fifty years ago, Charles Lor- 
ing Brace of the Children’s Aid Society 
was sending thousands of waifs from 
New York City to the Middle West as a 
method of “checking pauperism and 
crime,” and was establishing schools for 
poor children, which were taught by 
volunteers. A review of the proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, now called the Confer- 
ence of Social Work, shows that the dis- 
cussion of foster home versus institu- 
tional care which has resulted in more 
foster home care and a modification of 
institutional programs already had be- 
gun, 

Over the question as to who should 
provide the care for dependent children, 
real controversies have developed from 
time to time, and differences of opinion 
still exist. Should the State assume re- 
sponsibiity for some classes or for all 
classes of dependent children? Should 
it leave to private charity certain fields 
on the theory that they be better cared 
for by private than public agencies? 


Should the State subsidize private under- 


takings? Should it undertake to insure by 
a system of licensing and inspection that 
what private charity assumes to do for 
children it does reasonably well? These 
questions have involved in the past re- 
ligious differences, differences in the 
whole theory of what the State owes its 


citizens, as well as the very practical: 


questions that are involved in an expan- 
sion of the field of public administration. 
In 1879, in a paper read at the Sixth Na- 
tional Conference of Charities, Seth Low 
maintained that “private benevolence is 
equal to the demand of the really needy” 
and explained the theory on which the 
charity organization societies then being 
formed would prevent pauperism. 


v 

SINCE that time there has been a great 
increase in the number of dependent 
children cared for by public aid, and a 
growing acceptance of the theory that if 
the State does not itself undertake their 
care, it must assume the responsibility 
of knowing that care is provided, and that 
it is reasonably intelligent and adequate 
in character. Many and widely differing 
causes have contributed to this change 
from the relative importance of private 
philanthropy to the growing importance 
of social economics and social politics in 

the field of child welfare. 
At the same time, the standard of care 
by private agencies has greatly advanced. 


Speaking in 1927, Bailey Burritt, of the| 


Association for Improving the Condition 


We shall, how- | 
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Chicago District + 
Said to Remain 


Radio Problem 


Chairman of Federal Com- 
mission Describes Difficul- 

| ties Emcountered in~Con- 

gested Fourth Zone 


‘ 


With its great cluster of broadcasting 
stations the Chicago area gets better 
radio service than perhaps any other 
place in the world, yet it is regarded as 
“radio’s sore spot” from the regulatory 
‘side, the Chairman of the Federal Radio 
Commission, Maj. Gen. Charles McK. 
Saltzman, retired, declared Oct. 23 in 
an oral statement. 

Commenting on conditions in the 
|Fourth Radio Zone, comprising the Mid- 
idle Western States. the Chairman said 
that a choice of at least a half dozen 
of the Nation’s outstanding stations is 
available every night to listeners in 
\large portions of the Middle West from 
Chicago alone. More than a dozen other 
stations are credited to the Chicago 
area, he stated. 

Provisions of the radio law, calling for 
equal distribution of broadcasting facili- 
| ties, complicate radio conditions in thy 
Middle West, said the Chairman, wh 
represents the Fourth Radio Zone on 
the Commission. The many stations con- 
centrated im and around Chicago and the 
lack of facilities in certain other States 
are factors which must be reconciled un- 
der the law, he asserted. 

Pioneer Stations Opened 

The blame for this congestion of sta- 
tions around Chicago cannot be plac 
directly upon the shoulders of the brdaff- 
‘casters, declared Gen. Saltzman, who 
iadded that the situation in the fourth 
zone “presents a most interesting pic- 
ture of how the progressive people of 
the Middle West have taken advantage 
of a new utility.” 

“When broadcasting was still called 
wireless telephony, less than a decade 
back, these progressive people com- 
menced to build cat’s whisker receiving 
sets and even transmitters. That was 
before there was any radio law to speak 
of or any recognition of ‘commercial 
radio.’ 

“The result was that by 1927, when 
the present radio law was enacted, these 
10 States of the fourth zone had estab- 
| lished many of the pioneer stations of 
| the country, disregarding the large in- 
vestments and without knowing what 
the future might hold. 

“There are many fine stations num; 
bered among these pioneers in radigy 
which consitently, thoroughly and prd- 
gressively have been serving the vast 
rural areas of the central country as well 
|as the cities. It is in the rural districts 
that radio is of greatest importance, in 
my opinion, because other means of en- 
tertainment and divef8ion are available 
to the city folks, but the farmer is de- 
pendent om radio not alone for his recre- 
ation but for his business. Weather in- 
formation, commodty quotations and in- 
formation of that character is of vital 
importance to him. 

“When the Commission took hold in 
1927, after several legislative  enact- 
ments, it found radio conditions in an 
upheaval. The fourth zone had its great 
cluster of stations and the new radio 
law stipulated that facilities should be 
distributed among the States and the 
five radio zones on a fair and equitable 
basis according to population.” 
LOO OO OOOO eee ene 


ground, phygical condition and _personal- 
ity traits of the individual child, a fos- 
ter home or an institution. . 

The social burden of unemployment 
Netill falls upon the worker until his re- 
sources are exhausted, and then public 
and private relief agencies attempt to 
care for those who become dependent, 
but as they must do this on funds pro- 
vided in anticipation of smaller numbers, 








of the Poor in New York City, said: “Re-}their resources are entirely inadequate. | 


One-half of the concerns, many of | tions have been general in recent years. 


whose products must be sold to widely) 
scattered and diversified markets through | 
many different types of outlets, had net! 
sales of less than $118,000. 


Mr. Collins, by research, has definitaly ' 
established a line of sequence in the art} 
of the Esquimau. This accomplishment, ' 
together with speci 


1€] fic discoveries of the | 
expedition, adds further circumstantial | 


Thus, for the five-year period from 1923 
to 1927 there were 438 counties in 32 
States for which figures were available 
with an infant mortality rate of less than 


Among the facts revealed by the sur- | evidence to the already generally ac-|55 for that period. But in all New Eng- 
vey are the types of outlets through | cepted belief that the first inhabitants of | land and the Middle Atlantic States, only 
which the products of these manufac-| the Americas came from Asia by way | 10 of these low-rate counties are found— 


turers move to the consumer, the terri-! 
tory covered, credit policies, discounts 
and allowances, pricing practices, adver- 
tising policies and expenditures, and ac- | 
counting practices. 


Mexico’s Relation With 
Plan for Hoover Dam 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
erable apprehension over the possibility 
that this State might accept some of the | 
proposals made by Arizona and thereby | 
condemn acreage which is known to be}! 
cavable of irrigation to remain forever 


| 
\ 


ry. 

“The California Commission feels that 
Arizona’s demands for water are exor- 
bitant and not justified by surveys and | 
engineering reports, and what Arizona 
is really contending for is something be- 
sides water; probably principally reve- 
nue. That this contention is pretty close 
to the truth is indicated by the fact that 
at the last conference with Arizona the 
chairman of the Arizona Commission 
stated that ‘Arizona would never sign a 

‘ compact dealing with water alone,’ 
seemingly indicating that Arizona con- | 
sidered other elements at least as im- 
portant as water.” A 

Discussing the Mexican situation, the! 
report says in part: ; 

“Lying south of the international 
boundary line, in Mexico, is what might} 
be termed an extension of the Imperial | 
Valley. There is a considerable area of | 
land between the mesa just east of the} 
Colorado River and the line of high hills | 
extending southward from the western | 
edge of Imperial Valley. Some 200,000 
acres of this land is already under irri- | 
gation from water diverted from the Col- 


of the Bering Straits. 


_ Experts and authorities of the Institu- 
tion are convinced, in spite of the re- 
curring denials sponsored by various 
parties, that there is no doubt of the 
truth of this theory. i 

Conflicting with this belief, the theory | 
has been advanced that the movement | 
was reversed, and that Asia owes its | 
original settlement to migrations from | 
the American continent. No credence is 
attached to this theory by Institute ad-' 
thorities. 

Migrations Believed Gradual 

Findings of the expedition further , 
bears out a belief held by many author- | 
ities that migrations from Asia to Amer- | 
ica were gradual, extending over a great | 
period of time. The first arrivals, as, 
borne out by the scarcity of their relics, | 
were a very matter-of-fact, “close to the | 
soil” type, who, because of the great diffi- | 
culty of their very existence, had little | 
or no time to devote to cultural endeav- , 
os, As time passed, and the artificial | 
environment built up by the immigrants | 
improved, more and more time could be 


| devoted to such pursuits, and as a con- 
, sequence, relics of the later ages increase | 


both in quality and in quantity. The; 
relics have been grouped roughly into | 
three eras, according to the time of their | 
creation. 

It is remarkable to see the enormous 
deposits of these relics found in Alaska. | 
Some deposits have been found ag large | 
as from 15 to 20 feet deep and cov-| 
ering areas 200 feet square. 
deposits include waste material discard- 
ed by the ancient Esquimau tribes, such} 
as carved ivory, bones, carved stone, ! 
slate spearheads, etc. Conditions are 
iavorable for its preservation, in addi-, 


‘and rural communities. 
| were made under this act during the 


These} , 


less than half the number in Mississippi 
and less than a fifth the number of coun- 
ties in Nebraska with as low a rate. 
But the fact that nine of the counties in 
the northeastern States were brought 
to this low level by reductions jin the 
last few years is encouraging. 

It was not until about 25 years ago 
that the modern child health movement 
began and it was not until after the 
passage of thé Maternity and Infancy 
Act by Congress that the movement 
spread from urban centers to small towns 
Great gains 


period of its operation (1922-1929), and 
if Federal interest is renewed the or- 
ganization of child health work on a 
county-wide, State-wide, nation-wide 
basis should be achieved before another 
25 years passes. 

The movement for free schools and 
for the attendance of every child at 
school was in its nnfancy in 1880. It has 
developed in spite of great opposition. 
Fifty years ago, the arguments against 
a compulsory attendance law—‘“that it 
created a new crime, that it interfered 
with the liberty of parents, that it arro- 
gated new power to the Government, 
and that it was un-American and un- 
adapted to our free institutions”—re- 
flected the vanishing viewpoint about 
children and the belief, still prevalent, 
that any forward step is dangerous. 

As recently as 1890, a State Superin- 
tendent of Education, in a paper before 
the National Educational Association, 
“The trend of the past two decades in 
this country has been indeed toward the 
Old World idea, and we have sought to 
extend the domain of law into new fields, 
which had before belonged to that of 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


‘Annual Report’ of Smithsonian 
Institution Rich in Information 


Scientific Data Presented Is Gathered From All Parts of 
World 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications, 


The present series deals with 


By Webster P. True, 


Editor, Smithsonian Institution 


HE title “Annual Report” offers 

little of promise to the average 

reader who seeks entertainment 
and enlightenment, yet there is pub- 
lished each year in Washington at 
least one “annual report” which yields 
a measure of both. In it may be traced 
in understandable language the fasci- 
nating progress of modern science; the 
slow unraveling of the mysteries of the 
infinitely small and the infinitely 
great—the atom and the universe; ad- 
vances and interesting developments in 
our knowledge of animals and plants 
and of man himself; in short, a yearly 
resume of the victories on the scien- 
tific front. 

This the Board of Regents has pre- 
sented each year since the founding of 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1846 as 
a General Appendix to its Annual Re- 
port to Congress, which contains some 
30 semipopular articles by eminent 
authorities. The report is printed in 
an edition of 10,000, and is distrbuted 


are technical in character,/and for this 
reason are not widely known to the 
public. Very many of its publications, 
however, have been of basic impor- 
tance in laying the necessary ground- 
work for later work by others of prac- 
tical benefit to mankind. 


The “Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge” (quarto) and “Smithson- 
ian Miscellaneous Collections” (oc- 
tavo), both techncal series, have con- 
tained many monographs and papers 
of fundamental importance; for exam- 
ple, Langley’s “Experiments in Aero- 
dyamics” and “Memoir of Mechnical 
Flight,” published in the Contribution 
to Knowledge series, which provided 
the first scientific groundwork for the 
attack on the problem of human 
flight, 


ANN important work just published in 
“’ the Miscellaneous Collections se- 
ries is a book of 379 pages, entitled 
“The Skeletal Remains of Early Man,” 


* * & 


orado River, most of it being supplied 

by the same canal which supplies Impe- 

rial Valley. Water is taken from the 
rtion of the~ main canal located in 
exico. 

“Much of this land is made possible 
of irrigation by the levee system main- | 
tained in Mexico for the protection of ; 
the Imperial Valley, which has permit-| 
ted Mexican interests to work behind the) 
shelter thus afforded and irfigate thous- 
ands of acres of land. 

“It should be noted that there is no 
possibility of storage of water in Mexico, | 
All of the normal flow of the Colorado 


|to scatter it as in the Western part of 
‘the United States where many valuable 
relics have no doubt been lost and de- 
| stroyed by conditions unfavorable to 
| their preservation. 


German Nitrogen Use 


Consumption of artificial nitrogen 
fertilizer in Germany in the year ended 
Aug. 30, 1930, declined 'to 410,000 tons 
from 430,000 tons in the preceding year, 
but was larger than/in 1927-28. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


| tion to the fact that there are no winds | 


River has been utilized and any addi- 


for Mexican lands will of necessity have 


is not allocated among the lower basin 
States in-such a way as to permit logi- 
cal and reasonable development in the 


| freedom. This movement, ‘I am _ per- 
|suaded, is temporary and _ superficial, 
;the result of a cross-current in the 
deeper stream of our national life. Yet, 
|there are not wanting evidences of a 
| drift toward the breakers of socialism, 
| sufficient to arouse concern in the mind 
of the patriot and the friend of liberty 
‘and humanity. To this drift is to be 
ascribed in large measure, I believe, the 
|imperious demand which comes from 
|many quarters that education shall be 
;made compulsory, and that the compul- 
sion be made effective. I hold that com- 
pulsory education is contrary to the 
dominant idea which has pervaded the 
development of American institutions 
and further, that it is perilous to one 


free to applicants as long as the edi- 


Siu, faker by Ales Hrdlicka, which presents de- 


tailed accounts of our present knowl- 
edge of practically all of the impor- 
tant finds of ancient man. Another 
extensive work in this same series, now 
in progress, “is a “History of Applied 
Entomology,” by L, 0. Howard, who 
has probably the most complete knowl- 
edge of any man living of this impor- 
tant and comparatively recent branch 
of science. 

All other papers, not fitting into the 
three series mentioned above, are is- 
sued as Smithsonian Special Publica- 
tions, usually in quarto form. All pub- 


* 


NOTHER popular publication is the 

annual pamphlet, “Explorations 
and Field Work of the Smithsonian 
Institution,” which contains brief arti- 
cles by the field workers themselves 
describing their journeys often to out- 
of-the-way corners of the earth, and 
something of the results thereof, with 
photographs taken in the field. The 
last of these exploration pamphlets, 
that of 1929, described 28 separate 
expeditions and was illustrated with 


« % 


222 photographs from many parts of 
the world, 
Because the Smithsonian devotes 


lications of the Institution proper are 
issued from private Smithsonian funds 
except the Annual Reports, which are 


tional amount of water made gi 


to come from, and be available on ac-|various States interested. An allocation 
count of, water stored somewhere up the!of water to one State where it cannot 
river in the United States. be used would permit extra water to flow 

“The construction of Boulder Dam and | down the river to Mexico, where it would 
the consequent regulation of the river|almost certainly be put to use and lead 
will permit the irrigation of vast tracts |to future international complications and 
of land in Mexico if Boulder Dam water ‘ embarrassment.” 


of the most vital and essential of the 
institutions on which civilization rests— 
| the family.” 

| ’ 


v 
VERY State now has some kind of 
compylsory school law, and many of 
them. have had fairly well enforced 


provided for by Congressional appro- 
priation, 


itself to research ih pure science, the 
other 10 of its series of publications 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Oct. 25, Webster P. True will continue his 
discussion of the publications of the Smithsonian Institution and the bureaus 
under the direction of the Institution. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


lief as a whole in 1900, as eonducted by 
leading public and private family welfare 
organizations throughout the country, 
was casual, temporary, intermittent and 
ineffective as compared with the work 
done by similar organizations today.” 
Then with a mass of poverty to meet, the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor had an annual budget of 
$150,000; now,: with poverty greatly re- 
duced, it has a budget of about $1,000,- 
000. Then the standing rules of the so- 
ciety excluded any form of relief except 
temporary relief that would tide over 


critical family situations until commit-| 


ments to institutions could be made. The 
breaking up of the family unit was the 
rule, rather than the exception; now 
wextenenen of the family unit is the 
rule, 

In the provision that is being made 
for the foundling and the child of illegiti- 
mate parentage, our social theories have 
been greatly influenced by the principles 
that underlie the Castberg Law of Nor- 
way. The old doctrine of the English 
Common Law that the child born out of 
wedlock was “filius-nullius,” and the old 
belief that the public morals were pro- 
moted by the suffering and moral ostra- 
cism of the children of the unmarried 
mother are disappearing. 

Laws recently enacted in several Amer- 


ican States and six of the Canadian prov- | 


inces, as well as in England, France, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Finland, Denmark and 
Uruguay, while less radical, are clearly 
movements away from the old theory and 
toward the legal recognition that every 
child has two parents and that both of 
them owe to their children support, pro- 
tection and education, in accordance with 
their ability. 

In the case of children who are 
orphans, or half orphans, and are de- 
endent merely because of poverty, it 
te been easier to reach a decision as to 
the course that should be taken. The 
greatest gain has been made in the pro- 
vision of public aid for children in their 
own homes—known as mother’s pension 
or mother’s aid legjslation—which has 
been enacted in 45 States. Under this 
legislation the State has accepted the 
responsibility of the care of the children 
whose fathers are dead or incapacitated 
and who are in need of assistance until 
they have reached the age of 14 or 16. 

In this connection it is especially sig- 
nificant that provision made for war 
orphans has not resulted in the multipli- 
cation of institutions, such as followed 
the Civil War. Aid to the surviving 
relatives in preserving the child’s home 
hgs been the form of relief established 
for practically all these children in most 
countries, 


v 
THE best social work for dependent 


children who must be cared for away’ 


from their own homes is being done by 
agencies which are deciding, with the as- 
sistance of al} the available resources, 
what is for the best interest of the in- 
dividual child and not of children in gen- 
eral; and they are now choosing on the 
basis of a careful study of social back- 


If unemployment is long continued, as in 
any other disease for which adequate 
provision has not been made, every re- 
source is utilitized, but there is wide- 
spread suffering, and for the children 
permanent and irreparable losses are the 
inevitable result. . 
_ While we have been encouraged by the 
improvement in the best institutions and 
the methods used by the best child-plac- 
ing agencies, we should not forget that 
large nu®fhbers of children are still cared 
for in institutions in which they are un- 
intelligently, not to say cruelly, treated 
|and children are still placed in family 
|homes to become little slaves or the vic- 
tims of men and women emotionally end 
jotherwise unsuited for the responsibili- 
ties which they are given. It is in the 
|carrying out of any social theory that 
social work is tested, With large num- 
bers of untrained workers, who are un- 
conscious because they are ignorant of 
the harm that the good-intentioned may 
do, we can ot expect that dependent 
children will be cared for or that our 
results will justify the present expendi- 
ture of time and money. Children should 
not be “subjected to unnecessary experi- 
mentation. Education and training for 
social work should become the rule 
rather than the exception im the years 
that are to come. 

Children or measures relating to chil- 
jdren have become matters of national 
concern im recent years. President Roose- 
velt called the White House Conferen¢ 
in 1909 to consider the care of depen 
children. That conference recommended 
the creation of a children’s bureau to 
conduct research and to serve as a na- 
tional information center. Recommended 
by President Roosevelt and President 
Taft the bureau was created im 1912, At 
the suggestion of President Wilson a 
conference was called by the Children’s 
[Bureau at the end of the so-called 
“Children’s Year” activities in 1919 to 
consider the possibility of setting up 
“certain irreducible minimum standards 
for the health, education and work of the 
American child.” 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, which will meet 
this Fall after a year spent in assembling 
\information by committees composed of 
experts, is an indication that in the opin- 
ion of President Hoover, under whose di- 
rection the-conference has been organ- 
ized, what happens to children is a mat- 
ter of national concern, just as what 
happens to farming or manufacturing is 
of national concern. Perhaps 50 years 
hence the measure of our national great- 
ness Will be not the size of our popula- 
tion or our wealth, but the superiority of 
American children in health, in prepara- 
tion for life, in self-discipline, in a con- 
sciousness of their own rights and ca- 
pacities and respect for the rights and 
capacities of others. 


Copyright 1930 by the Buffalo 
Evening News. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an article printed in the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Number of the Buffalo 
Evening News.) 
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AK 
Of Pearl Oysters 


Ordered Closed Protective Laws- Against Certain Types of Competition) 


From Chain Organizations Are Favored by 


Reefs in Pacific Not to Be 
Opened to Fishermen for 


Governor Christian 
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son of Minensota 


If he has the 


merican Source | Opportunity for Small Store | Scientific Approach to ‘Absolute Zero’ 
, Is Declared Still to Be Good ijt 


os oa 
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Federal Agency | Creates Apparatus 
| Recording Very Low Temperatures 


dy 


\Boiling Liquid Cryostat Built at Bureau . of a 
Standards Registers Down to 260 Degrees 
Below Zero, Centigrade 


At Least Three Years to ceiving and obeying orders from New/for this type of man. Completion of a boiling liquid cryostat | temperatures is the fact that the resist- 


‘é 


Permit Restoration 


———— 


| York, directing them what to sell, how ability, the resources and the necessary 
; to sell it, and how n.uch to sell it for. | ewergy, he will succeed alongside the 
| This is the prospect facing the Ameri-|chain store, the mail-order house, the 


}can people when Main Street becomes 
| Chain Street. 

“An inevitable development,” say 
some. “You can’t sweep back the tide 
of economic forces.” 

“Chain stores have come in response 
to social and economic needs,” say others. | 
“They provide a more efficient means 
for the distribution of goods and com- 
'modities, and therefore will continue to} 
grow despite artificial and legal restric-! 
tions.” 

If either of these contentions were | 
true, I should not be here on this occa- 
sion, I should not care to take up the 
cudgels in behalf of the independent , 
merchant if I thought he was a veriform| 
appendix in the body economic. I should) 
be the first to advise a surgical opera- 
‘tion. I should not be here if I believed 

that unyielding economic law doomed 
{the individual unit distributor to ex- 
tinction. I can think of any number 
‘of easier ways to die than to bump my 
head up against a stone wall. The spirit | 
of martyrdom is not strong enough in 
me to make me want to sacrifice myself 
for a hopelessly lost cause. I like a 
fight, but I am usually found fighting 
for causes and principles that have at 
least a chance to win. 


Independent Merchant 


Not Considered Doomed 


No; there is no economic law which 
dooms the independent merchant to in- 
evitable extinction. If the independent 
merchant dies it is his own fault; it is 
because he retreats when it is time to 
advance; it is because he lies down and 
lets the enemy march over him; it is 
because he fails to call to his aid the 
millions of right-thinking American citi- | 
zens—the reserve army that has never| 
yet failed to rally to any just and de-| 
serving cause. | 

There is a great deal of buncombe in 
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» depth of 50 
f 10 to 47 feet. At the 

feet and below the bottom is 80 feet of 
sticky coral mud unsuitable for pear 


oysters. 


Inasmuch as no detailed hydrographic 


ev of Pearl and Hermes Reef has 
a made, considerable time = 
spent by the expedition in mapping ” 
area and in determining the —<— Po- 
sition of the islands. _ 7. aon 
work was carried out by Lieu Bi e _ 
who made astronomical gheite a 
determined the longitude ois = le 
of several points on the isian 7 — 
signals 35 feet high were gs ; a 
high signals built on the : 2 _~ 
carried on the motorboat « Pi, — s 
shallow water in the middle o ; e ago 
They were supplied with plat _— a 
which the location of pear! oyster i 
marked by buoys, was ne om y 
means of compass and range finder. 
Observations Made - 
i ical observations consisted in 
jg ee Sevice: Sounding, taking osm 
ples of bottom and water, temperature 
readings (top and _ bottom), ee 
tion of the alcalinity of the wee - 
ues transparency and of its food con —- 
¢:. the examination of pearl + page eds 
three divers were employed. i — 
were directed to swim wee = a 
period of time varying from half Ne ane 
to one hour and a half. — = 
irregular distribution of = oyuer 
beds the total mumber of the presset 
ovster population of the lagoon one 
not be determined. However, from t » 
data obtained during the arannios i 
is possible to determine the re ative 
abundance of oysters, |. the — per 
of oysters found by the average diver 
during a given period of time. : 
Biological. observations just described 
were carried out at 75 stations uniformly 


| which a hired man would never see. 


big department store, the direct house- 
to-house salesman, or of any other type 
of competition.” 


Disadvantages of Chain 


Store Operation Set Forth 


This man, who operates 1,425 stores, 
entertains no illusions about the advan- 
tages of mass buying and large-scale 
operations. He knows that the individ- 
ual owner of a single store can manage 
that store more economically than the 
hired clerk taking orders from a distant | 
city. | 





He knows that an owner will find and 
eliminate those little leaks and — 

e ' 
knows that in a small organization every | 
member is a salesman, while in a large' 
one there is necessarily a large propor- | 
tion of nonselling employes. He knows | 
that there is in big business a point of 
diminishing returns beyond which ad- 


|vantages are nullified by disadvantages. 


There is no more efficient and eco- 
nomical unit of distribution than a prop- 
erly conducted small store. Gorton 
James, a division chief in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, recently asked, “In 
what respects can the chain beat the 
old type of store when the latter is 
run on the new principles being evolved 
today?” 

Answering his own question, he says: 


“One element is claimed in cash selling, 


yet the economies of cash selling have 
been disputed. The cost of credit ex- 
tension to retail customers is apparently 
a few tenths of 1 per cent. Certain 
cash stores report inventory shrinkages 
that mean greater loss than that. 
Thievery, careless handling, spoilage 
and work under pressure of crowds add 
their mites. 

_ “More retail selling time is required 
in a cash-and-carry store. Business 
comes in peak loads and the entire 
selling transaction must be finished at 


Ae 
—Underwood and Underwood 
Apparatus used at the United States Bureau of Standards to produce a 
temperature of 436 degrees below zero on the Fahrenheit scale, a few de- 
grees above “absolute zero,” is shown above. This low temperature is 
obtained by boiling liquid hydrogen at reduced pressure in a special 
bottle surrounded by a container filled with liquid air and is used at the 
Bureau in calibration of special thermometers. 
and recouping their losses by marking 
up other lines, 

That this has been their practice was 
disclosed by Mr. Baxter in an unguarded 
moment, when he said: 

“To me there isn’t any question as to 
the advisability of any retail store if it 
can sell some nationally known product 
because they have given the public bet- | al cost to get the crowd. * * * A con- 
ter service, for they have curtailed serv- | Sumer will go to a grocery store and she 


ters; but ultimately it results in monop- 
oly for a few producers and distributors, 
who will charge the public a price lim- 
ited only by what the market will bear. 
Success Methods of 

Chain Stores Explained 


Chain merchants have succeeded, not 


capable of maintaining constant low; ance measurements may be made on an 
temperatures to as low as 260 degrees|instrument at a considerable distance 


below zero Centigrade, only 13 degrees 


from the apparatus in which the temper- 


above absolute zero, has recently been 
|aeccomplished in the Cryogenic Labora- 
tories at the Bureau of Standards, it was 
stated orally Oct. 23 by R. B. Scott, 
| junior physicist at the laboratories. 

The apparatus is in some respects 
‘similar to that used at the University 
of Leiden, Holland, where much pioneer 
work in low temperature research has | 
,; been done. This is the first work of this 
; nature which has been undertaken at the 
Bureau of Standards, he said. Through 


‘ature is being maintained. The ordinary . 
mercury-in-glass thermometer cannot be 
used at very low temperatures because 
mercury freezes at about 4Q degrees be- 
‘low zero, Centigrade. Liquids other than 
mercury might be used, but even these 
freeze at temperatures higher than those 
attained in this apparatus. 


Previous to the development of this 
| cryostat it was possible to calibrate ther- 
|mometers only down to negative 183 de- 
cay ae oe ae grees Centigrade, below which point the 
jthe use of this cryostat, according to accuracy was impaired because of the 
Mr. Scott, resistance thermometers, Or|+.ct that by being unable. te seeu ee 
thermometers measuring temperatures | ,essures, ate the boilin Gin€ pod ene 
. by means of the electrical conductivity | t ; f li id ai d Ticuid Sot P 

|method, can be calibrated with much souls be samen “The eae nae 
greater accuracy at very low tempera- ‘+ emperatures now available makes for 


res was previous ssible. 4 ; ; 
tures than eer es ly poss . much more accuracy in calibrating ther- 
The following information regarding | mometers. 


, this work at the Bureau of Standards Duri 
: me age ages hae Pe uring the last two weeks thermom- 
| was furnished by Mr. Scott: eters were tested down to as low as 13 
| Used in Calibration ce arenes Petes: Centigrade. 
. | Quite a number of thermometers used in 
Of Resistance Thermometers | various industries have been sent to the 
Liquid air and liquid hydrogen are the Bureau of Standards for calibration at 
two substances used in connection with | extremely low temperatures. Some of 
this cryostat in the calibration of ther-/| these were calibrated to as low as —200 


mometers at extremely low temperatures. | degrees Centigrade. 
| It is planned ‘to produce liquid helium 


Liquid air is used at temperatures rang- | 

ing from —190 degres Centigrade to} in the cryogenic laboratories of the Bu- 

—210° degrees Centigrade, while liquid | reau of Standards in the near future, and 

hydrogen is used from —253 degrees) possibly use it to attempt calibrations at 

as da ve So ee |even lower temperatures than are now 
nder ordinary atmospheric pressure | Tait li . ey 

| liquid air boils at about —190 degrees iquid helium boils at 269 





| possible. 
d ; : | degrees Centigrade, and through varyi 

| Centigrade and by reducing the air pres-, this boiling shat a tomapeneniiod rae 
sure above the liquid it can be made to| near to absolute zero, —273 degrees 
| boil at lower temperatures. Hydrogen | Centigrade, might be achieved. 

boils at —253 degrees Centigrade. | At present there are three laboratories 
| _At present this new cryostat is being | in the world producing liquid helium. 
jused in the calibration of resistance| These are at the University of Leiden, 
thermometers. A resistance thermome-! Holland; the German government labo- 


|ter is an instrument for measuring tem-| ratories at Reichsanstalt, and at th - 
peratures by virtue of the fact that the] versity of Toronto, Canada. e Um 


| electrical resistance of any metal changes | 


‘as its temperature changes. Knowing | 


Growth of Fish Trade 


Scientific improvements in handling 
|fish and development of fisheries through- 
out the world, particularly in the United 


ice; not because they have given better is willing to pay 55 cents for steak,| the resistance of the thermométer we can 
values, for their average price is fully! whereas it might be sold for 52 or 50} calculate its temperature by means of a 
as high as that‘of the independent mer-|cents elsewhere, if she at the same time | formula which is computed by measur- 
chant; but because they have been able /can purchase soup or some other package | ing its resistance at several known tem- 


i y f the 
istributed over the whole area of 

ne. From a preliminary analysis of 

the data the following conclusions can 


be drawn: 


the talk about “economic drifts” and “ec-|once. This adds to the congestion of 
onomic laws.” There is nothing to jus-| the store. In a store which gives de- | 
tify economic fatalism. This country| livery service the order can be taken | 


has made its great progress by circum-|and set aside to be packed for delivery , =} 


%) 


. 


A earl oysters grow at the depth 
anne to 47 feet attached almost ex- 
clusively to live corals. The average 
weight of the adult oyster is_ about : 
pounds; the maximum weight is 7 pounds, 
but at present the oysters weighing over 
3 pounds are rather scarce. 

Signs Of Depletion 

All the oyster reefs examined in the 
course of the investigation show obvious 
signs of depletion. The scarcity of the 
oysters is evidenced by the fact that 
on the best reef three divers were able 
to find in One hour only 21 oysters; 
on most of the reefs only three or four 
oysters ra found during the 

th of time. 

ee Sonali oysters were almost en- 
tirely absent. This fact indicates that 
either oysters failed to spawn and set 
in 1929 or that last year’s crop was de- 
stroyed by the fishermen. Because small 
oysters have a tendency to attach them- 
selves to the shells of the adult ones the 
second explanation seems to be very 

-obable. : 
” not oyster spawns and sets in Pearl 
and Hermes lagoon in July and August. 
There are two factors which are essen- 
tial for a successful spawning—high tem- 
perature of the water (27C) and abun- 
dance of adult oysters 0 


same | 


venting. and evading principles which 
economists have advanced with such se- 
|riousness and supported with much 
jlearning. Time and again Joshua has 
{told the sun to stand still, and it has 
stood still! 

There was a time when there was 
hardly an economist worthy of the name 
who was not an advocate of free trade. 
| A hundred years ago, the American peo- 
ple adopted the principle of the pro- 
tective tariff and, leaving out of consid- 
‘eration in this discussion the question 
‘whether we have not recently adopted 


ltariff schedules that are too high, let | 


me ask you: Is there any one present 
| who believes that the incomparable prog- 
ress that the American people have made 
|in industry during a century would have 
; been possible if we had followed the ad- 
|vice of doctrinnaire economists and ‘re- 
| mained on a, free-trade basis ? 


‘Statute Law Used 
To Suspend Economic Law 

By legislating in defiance of economic 
law as expounded by learned men, we 
have kept foreign goods out of the home 
|market, maintained an artificial price 
level for the domestic producer, enabled 
| him to develop mass production and 


n the reef. The; thereby cut his costs to such a degree | quantiti 


latter factor is as important as the first | that he is now able to undersell his low- 
one. When because of overfishing the) wage foreign competitor in almost every 
number of adult oysters on the reef is|world market. Our industrial exports 
reduced to a certain low limit the oysters | last year reached the staggering total of 


after the rush.” 
Large Purchases Said to 


Involve Many Overhead Items 


In other words, it is very doubtful 
whether those merchandising methods 
which curtail service reduce the cost of 
doing business. 

Even the hired spokesmen of the 
chain stores do not claim that the growth 
of the chains is due to any inherent 
economic advantage of chain store mer- 
chandising. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
|at a conference sponsored by the Na- 
;tional Asssociation of Manufacturers, 
| William J. Baxter, director of a research 
bureau representing 300 chains, declared: 
“They haven’t been successful due to 


prices. They haven’t been successful due 


|to buying.” 
1 Let it be admitted despite Mr. Baxter’s 
| statement that on account of their large 
| purchases chain stores have in the past 
‘been able to buy goods at lower prices 
than independent merchants. 

That advantage is not as great as it 
; may seem. For after the chain merchant 
|has bought a large quantity of mer- 
'chandise, he must store it in central 
| warehouses before delivering it in small 
es to his local stores. 
He must pay interest on the money 


jinvested in that merchandise; he must 


keep the goods insured; he must bear 
the expense of dividing large shipments 


‘ marked merchandise at cost or below cost! 


| 
| 


} 
} 


te 


to create the impression that their prices ' goods at cost. : , ; 
were lower by offering standard, trade-| To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 25. 


eratures. A F 
One of the chief advantages in using 
a resistance thermometer to measure 


States and Canada, have resulted in 
greatly augmented production in recent 
years. (Department of Commerce.) 


| P 





emember 


fail to spawn and their propagation ; $3,250,000,000—an unanswerable vindica- 
ceases. The evidence supporting this 
statement is found in the fact that no 
voung oysters (spat) were found on 
single individuals taken from badly de- 
pleted reefs, whereas on the reefs that 
were not so badly overfished the spat was 
dant. 

+ Valuable Shells 

Pearl oysters of Pearl and Hermes reef 
produce valuable _ shells (mother of 
pearl) and bear large number of pearls. 
They represent valuable natural resource 
which shows signs of depletion caused 
by overfishing. It is estimated that 
since 1927, when pear! beds were dis- 
covered, not less than 100 tons of shells 
(about 106,000 oysters) were taken from 
the reef. There is no doubt that without 
protection the beds will be completely 
wiped out in a short time. 

It is, therefore, advisable to close pearl 
ovster fishery and to forbid taking of 
pearl oysters in Pearl and Hermes reef 
until the beds have been restored by natu- 
ral propagation of the oysters. In the 
meantime it is advisable to bring several 
hundred pearl oysters to Kaneohe Bay 
and plant them on the reefs (near Coco- 
nut Island or elsewhere) where condi- 
tions are suitable for their growth and 

“opagation. 

Prwhen the pearl beds at Pearl and 
Hermes reef have been restored they 
could he open for fishing under the Gov- 
ernment supervision and with such re- 
«trictions that would be necessary to 
impose in order to protect them from 
Zepletion and destruction. 


Pennsylvania to Prosecute 
Substitution of Ice Cream 


(Contineced from Page 1.] 
prand to be sold under the advertising 
devices and contracts of the other manu- 
facturer. E ; 

In some cases these manufacturers en- 
tering into such a competition buy so- 
called ice cream mixes from wholesalers | 
and without much equipment can ar-| 
yange to complete the product by addi- 
tion of flavors, fruit, etc, at a much | 
Jess cost than the person can afford to 
manufacture and advertise when operat-| 
ing a well-equipped ic@ cream factory. 

Such a substitution of ice cream is in| 
direct violation. of the Ice Cream Law, 
section 3, Which makes it unlawful for, 
any person to sell any Ice cream from | 
any container which is falsely labeled or | 
pranded or to misrepresent in any way 
the place of manufacture of ice cream 
or the name of the manufacturer. — | 

While the practice has not gained a| 
wery strong foothold in Pennsylvania, ice 
cream dealers are warned against the | 
sale or substitution of so-called “‘boot- 
leg” ice cream for the product which 
they may be selling under contract with 
other ice cream manufacturers. 

A checkup is being made by agents of 
the bureau regarding correctness of ad- | 
vertising and selling ice cream through- 
out the commonwealth and any persons | 

und engaging in dispensing “bootleg” | 
t cream Will be held responsible under | 
the provisions of the Ice Cream Law, 


into smaller parcels; in fact, he must 
add to the initial cost of the goods every 
item of expense which is usually at- 
tendant upon distribution by a whole- 
saler. 

He doesn’t eliminate the jobber when 
he becomes his own jobber. In fact, it 
may seriously be questioned whether the 
chain store operator who performs this 
function for his own stores, as an inci- 
dental although necessary part of his 
business, can perform it as cheaply as 
the independent jobber, who specializes 
jin jobbing and supplies the general trade 
}in a wider field. 


'tion of artificial trade barriers and legal 
|hedges as a means of circumventing the 
|effects of natural movements and tend- 
encies. By statute law we have sus-! 
pended economic law. 

The tariff is only one of the many ex- 
jamples I might cite. By the Transpor- | 
|tation Act we have avoided the disas- 
ters which would have flowed from a 
|policy of laissez faire in the operation 
|of railroads. By antidiscrimination laws 
‘we have stopped many of the abuses 
|which existed when competition was un- 
irestricted. We interfere with economic 
law when we fix telephone rates and tell 5 
|power companies what they may charge Cooperative Buy 
\for lighting our houses or turning the | 
|wheels of our machinery. We interfere 
|with economic law when we say who may 
and who may not operate bus and truck 
jlines. We interfere with economic law 
‘when we grant patents and protect trade- 
jmarks. We interfere with economic law 


ing as Saving 
Plan for Independent Stores 


If there is any net saving in mass 
purchases, independent merchants can ef- 
| fect that saving as well as chain stores, 
; through cooperative buying associations. 
It is not necessary for a man to abdi- 
through the control of credit by the Fed- |¢ate to a New York corporation in order 
eral Reserve Board. Saying that any to buy goods at the lowest prices con- 
|trend or tendency is inevitable because |Sistent with good quality and honest 
jof the operation of economic law is an| business practices. 

[admission of either insincerity or inca-| Whenever chain stores have bought 
pacity. It denotes a lack of the will, $00ds at a lower price than the jobber 
or the skill to do what ought to be, Who supplies the general trade, they 
done. It is a confession in social and! have done it by beating down the man- 
political bankruptcy. ufacturer and forcing him to sell below 

So let us at the outset reject the idea the cost of production. Such a parctice, 
that there is any economic law which | '" the long run, spells higher prices to 
makes continuing concentration in retail | tne consumer, not lower, 
business inevitable. Consider what happened in the heap 


- . vate rade. The dollar watch made 
What about the second contention, that | atch trad , : oe oe S 
chain stores have come in response to, good bait for the price. cutters, who sold 


+2 > a ,r ae BC . ry “J 
the need of a more eficient means for) ,f0F 8& low ax 89 cents, In onder to 
the distribution of goods and commodi- | forced the manufatturer to sell tn sham 
ties ? ., Do the facts justify that claim, | for Jess than cost, and to get all of his 
or 1s it a mere assumption? .. | profits out of the independent merchant. 

First, are efficiency and economy in-| But the latter, resenting the discrimina- 
herent in bigness? Let Dr. Julius Klein, : 


; 4 tion and refusing to sell Ingersoll 
of the United States Department of | watches at less than cost, discontinued 
Commerce, answer that question. 


| the line; and the manufaeturer went out 
Views of Dr. Julius Klein 


' of business. 
In the cigar trade, chain stores sold 
And of J. C. Penney 
“For certain types of business the big 


| standard brands at a loss in order to at- 
| tract business. Little by little, as the 
concern has an undoubted advantage over 
its smaller competitor. But in those 


‘chain cigar stores became well estab- 
| lished, they dropped the standard brands 
lines of merchandising where success de- 
pends mainly on taking advantage of | 


| and induced the public to buy unknown 

| brands, on which there was a profit. As 

changing trade opportunities; close,| a result many manufacturers who had 

watchful contact with market conditions, | been led to rely on chain stores for their 
and expert personal superintendence, the | outlet were forced out of business. ; 

small operater has many advantages over, _There is no economy in commercial 

the large establishment. * * * piracy. It may enable a few men to 

“The resourcefulness and freedom of| amass a fortune, but to the great mass 


| cess 


a 


jaction of the individual will always go, of the people it spells a total loss. The 


far toward offsetting the advantage of | consumer is best served when he buys 
large-scale operations of the more com-| his goods from day to day at honest 
plicated organizations. In fact, those| prices, allowing a fair margin of profit 
characteristics are the most important on every item—a profit that will enable 
factors in maintaining American busi- the manufacturer, the jobber and the re- 
ness.” |; tailer to continue doing business, con- 
Let us hear what J. C. Penney has) tinue to compete with each in a fair and 
to say. Does he, admittedly the most! honorable way. 
successful of all chain-store operators,| _Whenever a manufacturer or a mer- 
claim for chain merchandising any in- Chant fails, as a result of unfair com- 
herent advantage that will put the in-! petition, the loss ultimately falls on the 
dependent retailer out of business? consumer, for there is no one else to 
In a recent statement, speaking of the | pay it. 
individual who prefers to operate his' The bankruptcy of many producers 
own stone, he said: “There will always! and distributors may mean present sav- 
be room, jand plenty of it, in this country| ings for the patrons of bargain coun- 


) 


way back 


SHAVING MUGS BORE THEIR OWNERS’ NAMES? 


EVEN the shaving of hogs has undergone vast 


changes since the day of the monogrammed 


or name-labeled shaving mug. 


In the early years of the packing industry 


the removal of bristles from hog carcasses 


was by slow, tedious and most imperfect hand 


scraping. It involyed a great deal of effort 


as well as labor 


cost. 


The first.step toward the use of mechani- 


cal methods for this purpose was an upright 


scraping device equipped with flexible steel 


knives which scraped off the bristles as the 


hog carcass was pulled up through it. But 


this was still a comparatively crude method. 


Improvement followed improvement. “Do it 


better, quicker, more economically,” is an 


ever-alive Armour and Company watchword. 


Today, huge machines, equipped with 


*‘slappers,”’ 


render Mr. Hog a tonsorial 


service that is art itself. Not only does this 
“Hog Polisher” make possible tremendous 
savings in labor costs; not only does it do a 
well-nigh perfect job of dehairing . . . but the 
massaging action of .the “slappers” estab- 
lishes a new standard for cleanliness and sani- 
tation in the skin treatment of pork products. 
It has helped to bring to Armour’s “Fixed* 
Flavor” Star Ham and Bacon the newer and 
finer quality for which these famous brands 
are noted. 

Modern hog-scraping methods are just one 
of thousands of marks of the new Armour 
and Company. Down through the years since 
the shaving-mug days many changes, many 
improvements -have lined the path of this 
packing industry pioneer. Collectively they 
have resulted in a vastly better service in a 
great every-day public need. 


President 


THE NEW AND 


MODERN 


ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 


U.S.A, 
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Judicial System of the United States 
With Reference to Appellate Relationship of Courts 


\ 


This Chart: 


Examples of Use of the Chart: 
This chart shows the appellate relationship between Federal Courts, between Federal quasi-judicial bodies (1) If it is a bankruptcy decision in a district court, we find provision therefor in the third square from left 
and Federal courts, and between Federal and State courts, _and circumstances under which appeals may be hand corner, and the information that an appeal may be taken to the appropriate Circuit Court of 
taken and certificates and certiorari may be filed. oa item is — by reference to cited sections of the Appeals. ; 
udicial Code, as amended by the important and far-reaching changes made by the Act of February 13, 1925, we Brisiers ¥: f ie a 
oa other statutory references whenever applicable. The courts represented in the chart are: Sepraee Court (2) If the objectionable decision is in the highest court of a State and is against the validity of an act of 


of the United States, United States Circuit Courts of Appeals, Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, United — we find the remedy in the right upper square, to be an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States Court of Claims, United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, United States Customs re 


Court, United States District Courts, District Courts of Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Virgin (3) 
Islands, Supreme Courts of the District of Columbia, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, United States 

Court for China, highest State_courts in which decision can be had in matter under review, and the Patent 
Office, Board of Tax Appeals, Federal Radio Commission, Federal Trade Commission, Federal Reserve Board, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and Tariff Commission. 


To Use the Chart: 


Find the square containing the court and class of question involved. That 
square states the remedy available. The line drawn from that square indi- 
cates the appropriate appellate court. 


If the decision to which the suitor objects is that of a Circuit Court of Appeals and is against the 


validity of a State statute on the ground of repugnacy to the United States Constitution, an appeal 


may be had to the Supreme Court of the United States, as shown in the third square from the left upper 
corner. 


(4) From any: decision of a Circuit Court of Appeals, the aggrieved party 
_’ may file a petition in the Supreme Court of the United States for a 
writ of certiorari to be addressed to the Circuit Court of Appeals command- 


ing the latter to certify up the record for review, as shown in the second 
square from upper left corner. . 


SUPREME COURT 


of the 
UNITED STATES 


4 


CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS—COUR?P 
OF APPEALS, D. C. 


CERTIFICATE 
“In any case court at any 
time may certify té6 the Su- 
preme Court any questions 


or propositions of law con- 


cerning which instructions 
are desired for proper dispo- 
sition of cause—J. C. Sec. 
239 amended (28 USC 346). 


CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS—COURT 
OF APPEALS, D. C. 


CERTIORARI 


For review, either before 
or after judgment or decree, 
of any case, civil or criminal. 
—J. C. Sec. 240 (a) amended 
(28 USC 347 (a)). 


CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS 


APPEAL 

From decisions in any 
cases where is drawn in ques- 
tion. validity of State statute 
on ground of repugrtancy to 
U. S. Constitution, treaties 
or laws, and decision is 
against its validity—J. C. 
Sec. 240 (b) amended (28 
USC 347 (b)). 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


CERTIFICATE 


In any case the court at 
any time may certify to the 
Supreme Court any definite 
and distinct questions of law 
concerning which instruc- 
tions are desired for proper 
disposition of cause.—Act of 
Feb. 13, 1925, Sec. 3 (a) (28 
USC 288 (a)). 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


CERTIORARI 
For review of any cause, 
including findings. of fact 
and judgment or decree, but 
omitting evidence.—Act of 
Feb. 13, 1925, Sec. 3 (b) (28 
USC 288 (b)). 


BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS 


PETITION 


For review of decisions 
under Revenue Acts.— 
Revenue Act of Feb. 26, 
1926, Secs. 1001-1005 (26 
USC 1224-1228). 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION—FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD— 
FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


PETITION 

For review of, and to enforce, set 
aside or modify, orders entered under 
Clayton Act of Oct. 15, 1914, Sec. 11 
(15 USC 21) relating to prohibition 
of contracts and combinations in 
unlawful restraint of trade.—J. C. 
Sec. 128 (e) amended (28 USC 
225 (e)). 


FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


PETITION 

For review of, and to enforce, 
set aside or modify, orders en- 
tered under Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of Sept. 26, 1914, 
Sec. 5 (15 USC 45), relating to 
prevention of unfair methods of 
competition. — J. C. 128 (e) 
amended (28 USC 225 (e)).. 


SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


PETITION 

- For review of orders entered under 
Packers and Stockyards Act of Aug. 
15, 1921, Sec. 203 (7 USC 193), re- 
lating to unlawful practices of pack- 
ers prohibited under Sec. 202 (7 USC 
192).—Act of Aug. 15, 1921, Sec. 204 
(7 USC 194). 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


PETITION . 
For review of orders entered under 
Grain Futures Act of Sept. 21, 1922, 
Sec. 6 (7 USC 7), relating to contract 


DISTRICT COURTS 


APPEAL 
From final decrees in expedited suits in 
equity under the anti-trust laws, wherein U. S. 
is complainant.~ J. C. Sec. 238 (1) amended 
(28 USC 345 (1)), referring to Act of Feb. 11, 
1903, amended (15 USC 29). 


By and on behalf of U. S. from decisions - 
quashing, setting aside, or sustainingsdemurrer 
to, any indictment, or arresting judgment of 
conviction for insufficiency of indictment, 
where decision based on invalidity or con- 
struction of statute upon which indictment 
founded; or sustaining special plea in bar.— 
J. C. Sec. 238 (2) amended (28 USC 345 (2)), 
referring to Act of Mar. 2, 1907, c. 2564 (18 
USC 682) 


From interlocutory and final judgments or 
decrees granting or denying injunctions to 
restrain State officer in enforcement of State 
statute or order made thereunder by adminis- 
trative board or commission.—J. C. Sec. 238 
(3) amended (28 USC 345 (3)), referring to 
J. C. Sec. 266 amended (28 USC 380). 


From interlocutory and final judgments or 
decrees in suits to enforce, suspend or set aside 
order of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
other than for payment of money.—J. C. Sec. 
238 (4) amended (28 USC 345 (4)), referring 
to Act of Oct. 22, 1913 (28 USC 47, 47a). 


From interlocutory and final judgments or 
decrees in suits to enforce, suspend or set aside 


er 


COURT OF CUSTOMS 
AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


CERTIORARI 

For review of decisions in any 
cases in which judgment or de- 
cree of court is made final upon 
appeal from U. S. Customs 
Court.—J. C. Sec. 195 amended 
(28 U 308), as amended by 
Tariff Act of June 17, 1930, 
Sec. 647. 

(There is no specific statutory 
authority providi review of deci- 
sions of this court in patent and trade 
mark proceedings; and no case re- 
lating thereto has been determined; 
if such proceedings were held to con- 
stitute “cases or controversies,” re- 
view by certiorari might be had 
under J. C. Sec. 240 (a) amended (28 
USC 347 (a)), but contrary was held 
when jurisdiction. was in Court of 
Appeals, D. C.) 


U.S. TARIFF 


COURT OF 
APPEALS, D. C. 


CERTIORARI 

For review of decisions. 
upon appeal from Radio 
Commission—Act of Feb. 
23, 1927, Sec. 16, as amended 
by Act of July 1, 1°39, re- 
ferring to J. C. Sec. 240 (a) 
amended (28 USC 347 (a)). 

(Prior to amendment of July 
1,~1930, Supreme Court id 
judgment of court in such mat- 
ter was not reviewable, since 
proceeding was not “case or 
controversy,” and dismissed 
certiorari.) 


FEDERAL RADIO 
COMMISSION 


APPEAL 
From decisions in matters 
affecting rmits and license 
under Radio Aet of Feb. 23, 1927, 
amended (47 USC 81 et seq.).— 
Act of Feb. 23, 1927, Sec. 16, as 
amended by Act of July 1, 1930. 


PATENT OFFICE 


HIGHEST STATE 
COURT 
in which decision in suit 
could be had 


APPEAL 

From final decisions in suits 
where: 

(1) Validity of U. S. treaty or 
statute is drawn in question, and 
decision is against its validity; 

(2) Validity of State statute 
is drawn in question on nd 
of repugnancy to U. S. Consti- 
tution, treaties or laws, and 
decision sustains its validity. 

—J. C. Sec. 237 (a) amended 
(28 USC 344 (a)). 


HIGHEST STATE 
COURT 
in which decision in suit 
could be had 


CERTIORARI 

‘For review of final decisions 
in suits where: 

(1) Validity of U. S. treaty or 
statute is drawn in question; 

(2) Validity of State statute 
is drawn in question on ground 
of repugnancy to U. S. Consti- 
tution, treaties or laws; 

-(3) Any title, right, privilege 
or immunity is specially set up 
or claimed by either party under 
U. S. Constitution, treaty or 
statute, or commission held or 
authority exercised under U. S. 

—J. C. Sec. 237 (b) amended 
(28 USC 344 (b)). 


~ 
dere ofS Poh NT OF SUPREME COURT 
markets.—Act Sept. 21, 1922 (7 USC oo ey Sh greece Saar CUSTOMS 


DISTRICT 
COURTS 


APPEAL 


From final decisions 
in all cases save where 
direct review may be 
had in Supreme Court 
under J. C. Sec. 238 
amended (28 USC 
345).—J. C. 128 (a) 
amended (28 USC 
225 (a)). 


DISTRICT 
COURTS 


Or judge thereof in 
vacation 
(Including Dist. Courts 


of Alaska, Hawaii, Virgin - 


Islands and Canal Zone) 


APPEAL 

From interlocutory or- 
ders of decree where: 

(1) Injunction granted, 
continued, modified, re- 
fused, or dissolved; 

(2) Appjication to dis- 
solve or modify injunc- 
tion refused; 

(3) Reteiver appointed, 
or order refused to wind 
up pending receivership; 
_ (4) Rights and liabili- 
ties of parties determined 
in admiralty cases; 

(5) In patent infringe- 
ment suits decree is final 
except for accounting. 

—J. C. Sec. 128 (b) 
amended (28 USC 225 
(b)), referring to J. C. 
Sec. 129 amended (28 
USC 227, 227a) 


‘his chart was prepared by the Legal Staff of the United States Daily, Washington, D. C. Extra copies 
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DISTRICT 
COURTS 
(Including courts of 
bankruptcy in Alaska, 
Hawaii and Porto 
Rico.) 


APPEAL AND 

SUPERVISION 

Of proceedings, con- 
troversies and cases 
had or brought under 
Bankruptcy Act.—J. 
C. Sec. 128 (c) amend- 
ed (28 USC 225 (c)), 
referring to Sec. 24, 
Bankruptcy Act, 
amended (11 USC 47). 


DISTRICT 
COURTS 


APPEAL 

From decisions sus- 
taining or overruling 
petitions to impeach 
awards in arbitration 
made under Railway 
Labor Act of May 20, 
1926 (45 USC 159).— 
3. C. Sec. 128 (b) 
amended (28 USC 
225 (b)). 


Packers and Stockyards Act, Secs. 301-315.— 
J. C. 238 (5) amended (28 USC 345 (5)) refer- 
ring to Act of Aug. 15, 1921, Sec. 316 (7 
USC 2]7). 


From interlocutory and final judgments or 
decrees in suits to enforce, suspend or set aside 
orders of Secretary of Agriculture under 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act of 
June 10, 1930.—Act of June 10, 1930, Sec. 11. 


SUPREME 
COURT 
DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA PORTO 


APPEAL —— 
APPEAL 
AMecrees; From final decisions 
in all cases.—J. C. Sec. 
128 (a) amended (28 
USC 225 (a)). 


(1) From ail final 
orders, judgments and 


(2) From any _inter- 
locutory orders whereby 
possession of property is 
changed or affected. 

—District of Columbia 
Code, Sec. 226. 

(Court has same 
powers and jurisdiction 
as other U. S. District 
Courts, and of proceed- 
ings instituted in exercise 
of right of eminent do- 
main.—]. C. Sec. 51 (b) 
amended (28 USC 
112 (b)). 


DISTRICT 
COURTS 
HAWAII AND 


COURT 


APPEAL 


From final de- 
cisions in all cases 
as to classification 
and value of im- 
ported merchan- 
dise, rate and 
collection of du- 
ties, and jurisdic- 
tion of court.— 
J. ©. Sec. 198 
amended (28 USC 
308); Tariff Act 
of June 17, 1930, 
Secs. 501, 515, 
516. 


RICO 


COMMISSION 


APPEAL 


From findings, 
upon questions of 
law only, in pro- 
ceedings relating 
to unfair methods 
of competition and 
unfair acts in im- 
portation of arti- 
cles into U. S., or 
in their sale.— 
Tariff Act of June 
17, 1930, Sec. 337. 


DISTRICT 
* COURTS 
ALASKA AND 
VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


APPEAL 
From final decisions: 
(1) In_all cases in. 
volving U. §S. Constitu- 
tion, statute or treaty or 
authority exercised there- 


under; 

(2) In other civil cases 
wherein value in contro- 
versy exceeds $1,000; 

(3) In other criminal 


cases 


where offense 


charged is punishable by 


death or 


imprisonment 


for term exceeding one 


year; 


(4) In all habeas 


corpus 


amended 
225 (a)). 


proceedings. 
. Sec. 128 


(os Use 


Q) From decisions of 
Commissioner of Patents in 
trade mark application, inter- 
ference, opposition and can- 
cellation proceedings.—Act of 
Mar. 2, 1929, Sec. 2 (a) (28 
USC 309a); Act of Feb. 20, 
1905, Sec. 9 (15 USC 89). 

(2) From decisions of 
Board of Appeals in patent 
application and interference 
proceedings, except where 
remedy by bill in equity in- 
voked under Act of Mar. 2, 
1927, Sec. 11 (35 USC 63).— 
Act of Mar. 2, 1929, Sec. 2 
(a) (28 USC 309a); R. S. 
4911, as amended by Act of 
a 2, 1927, Sec. 8 (35 USC 


DISTRICT 
COURT 
CANAL ZONE 


‘APPEAL 


From final decisions: 
(1) In all actions and 
oceedings involving U. 
. Constitution, statute, 
treaty, title, right or 


(2) In civil cases 
wherein value in contro- 
versy exceeds $1,000; 

(3) In criminal cases 
where offense charged is 
punishable as felony; 


inal cases in which juris- 
diction of trial court is in 
issue. 


amended (28 USC 225 
(a)), referring to Act of. 
Sept. 21, 1922, c. 370, Sec. 
3 (48 USC 1356). 


of this chart, printed on Bristol board, $1 each, postpaid. 


SUPREME 
COURTS 


APPEAL 


From final decisions: 
Fy of cases in- 
2 volv’ . &. 
privilege; tion, statute or treaty or 
any authority exercised 
thereunder; 

(2) In all other civil 
cases wherein value in 
controversy exceeds 


$5, 
(4) In civil and crim- 


Constitu- 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


CERTIORARI 

For review of final decisions 
in any cases where: 

(1) U. S. Constitution, statute 
or treaty involved; 

(2) Value in controversy ex- 
ceeds $25,000; 

(3) Title or possession of real 
estate exceeding in value $25,000 
is inyolved. 


—Act Feb. 13, 1925, Sec. 7°(26 
USC 349). 


APPEAL 


From final decisions 
in all cases.—J. C. Sec. 
128 (a) amended (28 


USC 225 (a)). 


(3) In all habeas ¢or- 

pus proceedings. 
—Jj. C. Sec. 

—J. C. Sec. 128 (a) ww. 


128 (a) 
usc 
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Stipreme Court 
_ Refuses Rulings 
In Liquor Suits 


Appeals Denied From Deci- 
sions on Evidence, Search| 
And Seizure, and Proprie-| 
tary Interests of Accused 


The issue of whether the uncorrobo- | 
rated testimony‘of a prohibition agent as 
to the sale of whisky on a single occasion 
was sufficient to warrant a conviction for 
maintaining a nuisance under the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act was involved in| 
the case of Luccioni et al. v. “United 
States, No. 447, which the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on Oct. 20, declined 
to review, : 


The orly evidence adduced at the trial, 
according to the petition, was that of one 
witness who declared that, on one occa- | 
sion, he had purchased liquor from the, 
defendent’s restaurant. 

The petitioner’s contention was that 
uncorroborated testimony of one agent as 
to the purchase of whisky in a restaurant 
from a waiter upon one occasion is not 

ufficient to sustain the conviction of the 
Griprictor for maintaining a nuisance 
under the circumstances and evidence in 
the case, without definite proof as to his 
knowledge and participation in the al- 
leged sale by the waiter, and proof of 
further knowledge that this sale was one 
= many over s substantial period of 
ime. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit sustained the conviction of 
tly petitioner, (41 Fed. (2d) 741.) 

Right to Show Prior Conviction 

The question of the admissibility of 
evidence of a prior conviction for viola- 
tion of the liquor laws in a_trial under 
the National Prohibition Act, involved in| 
the case of Smith v. United States, No. 
417, will not be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, following its 
denial of a petition for a writ of certio- | 
rari on Oct. 20. 


|charged the defendant with infringing | 





The petition explained that such evi- 
dence was objected to on the ground that 
it was in effect compelling the defendant 
to be a witness against himself. It was 
also claimed that an indictment under 
section 46 of the National Prohibition 
Act, requiring the declaration of a sec- 
ond offense, which alleges .a prior con- 
viction, is in fact an attainder inhibited 
by the Constitution. | 

The validity of the indictment was up- 

‘ld by the Circuit Court of Appeals for | 
the Ninth Circuit (41 Fed. (2d) 215.) 

Validity of Search and Seizure 
_A prohibition case, with facts allegedly 
similar to those presented to the court in | 
the Carroll case (276 U, S. 182), was de- | 
nied a review by the Supreme Court of | 
the United States, Oct. 20. It was dock- 
os as Kudy et al. v. United States, No.| 

According to the petition, which raises 
the question of the validity of the search 
and seizure of the appellant’s car, the 
arresting officer had only undisclosed ad- 
vice that the particular type of car was 
coming along the Detroit-Chicago High- 
way. He did not have the number, never 
saw the car or its occupants before, and 
had no personal knowledge that it was 
carrying lilcit spirits,-it was alleged. 

The validity of the search and seizure 
was upheld, however, by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

Distillery Case Rejected 

A case claimed to involve the question 
¢ whether it is necessary that a person 
Nave a proprietary interest in a distillery 
in order that he might be convicted of 
carrying illicit spirits, it was alleged. 


without giving bond as required by law/ off the hoisting power and stop the car, | Stilz v. Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


was denied review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on Oct. 20. 
question was involved in the case of 
Cvitkovic et al. v. United States, No. 377.! 
* It was explained in the petition that 
Mr. Cvitkovic and the other petitioners 
were convicted of such a charge, .. The 
record, it was declared, shows that the 
distillery in question belonged to a per- 
son other than the petitioners and that 
they had no proprietary interest in it or 
in the product thereof. 
_ Error was charged to the lower court j 
in refusing to instruct the jury that the 
petitioners could not be convicted of aid- 
ing and abetting the commission of the 
crime of operating a distillery without | 
giving bond. This refusal was sustained 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. (41 Fed. (2d) 682.) 


Suit Is Filed to Stop 
Cancellation of Mark 


Registrants Would Restrain 
Commissioner of Patents 


A suit for an injunction to prevent 
cancellation by the Commissioner of 
Patents of the trade mark registration 
“Panhard” was started in the Equity 
Division of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia on Oct. 17. The 
bill of complaint alleges that the Com- 
missioner of Patents is about to cancel 
the trade mark, which the plaintiff, the 
Panhard Oil Corporation, a Delaware 
erporation, uses in interstate and for- 

n commerce for lubricating oils and 
greases. 

On Oct. 13, the Supreme Court of the 

United States denied a petition for writ 
¢°f certiorari to the United States court 

of Customs and Patent Appeals, which 
court had previously affirmed a decision 
of the United States Patent Office 
striking out the answer of the Panhard 
Oil Corporation to a petition for can- 
cellation filed by Panhard & Levassor, a 
corporation of France. 

Panhard Oil Corporation claims title 
to the trade mark by assignment from 
the Panhard Oil Corporation of New 
York in 1927. It asserts that it has 
expended more than $100,000 in extend- 
ing its trade and good will under the 
registration and has registered the trade 
mark in the countries of Vene- 
zuelaj Norway, Ecuador, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Spain, Colombia, Chile, Bo- 
livia, Argentina and Cuba. The registra- 
tions in Cuba and Venezuela depend on 
registration in the United States, it is| 
claimed, and cancellation of the trade 
mark in this country would result in| 
irreparable damage to the corporation’s 
business. 

It is alleged that in 1922 the New| 
York corporation erroneously applied 
for reregistration. This application, the 

laintiff claims, was unlawfully passed 
or publication because the trade mark 
was unexpired. An opposition to this 
application was filed by Panhard & 
Levassor, it is stated, and in 1925 the 
Examiner of Trade Mark Interferences | 
filed a decision to the effect that the 
plaintiff corporation was “not entitled to 
the registration for which it has made 
application.” In 1927 Panhard & Le- 


'door opening mechanism is thrown into 


Avrnorizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Herein, Bere 
PusLisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DarLy 


Distinguishing Features in Construction and Operation of | 


Opening Mechanism Held 
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‘Claims for Infringement Denied | 
On Device for Elevator Doors 


| 


| 


to Avoid Liability Though 


Specifications Are Similar 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELEVATOR SUPPLIES COMPANY, INC., 


Vv. 
GRAHAM & NorTON COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 

No, 4250. | 

Appeal from the District Court for the | 
District of Delaware. 

SAMUEL E. Darsy Jr., E. E. BERw and | 
Darsy & Darsy for appellant; HENRY 
Co. TOWNSEND, VIRGIL C. KLINE, CLIF- | 
TON V. Epwarps and WM. G. Ma- 
HAFFY for appellee. 

Before BUFFINGTON and WOOLLEY, Cir- | 
cuit Judges, and SCHOONMAKER, Dis- 
trict Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 3, 1930 
WooLLey, Circuit Judge—The bill} 
certain claims of Letters Patent No. 
1587007,-issued to Clifford Norton and 
others, and of Letters Patent No. 1565-| 

143, issued to Harold J. Fear. The de-| 

fenses pleaded were invalidity and non- | 

infringement, but the case was tried on | 
the issue of infringement within the 
scope of the claims. The court, having 
restricted the claims and having found 
the defendant had not infringed them, 
dismissed the bill, The plaintiff appealed. 

The inventions of the patent in suit, 
like these of many prior patents, relate 
to mechenism for opening and closing 
elevator doors. Doors are of two kinds; 
doors in the elevator shaftway at each 
floor of a building, and the door on the 
elevator itself. In the rapid increase in 
the number and height of modern hotel | 
and office buildings the use of elevators 
for both freight and passengers grew | 
with corresponding rapidity. Elevator 
problems multiplied quickly and inven- 
tions to solve them soon crowded the art. 

Norton Patent No. 1587007, issued 

June 1, 1926: Norton, recognizing that 

elevators had been provided with mech- 

anism for operating shaftway doors by 
power which is so controlled that the) 


operation when the car is stopped at any 
one of the floors, sought by the inven- 
tion of his patent to imprové and par- 
ticularly to simplify the complicated 
mechanism theretofore used to do that| 
thing. The invention of the patent, care- | 
fully stated in detail by the learned trial 
judge, 33 Fed. (2d) 148, and _ here 
roughly stated, is found in the disclosures 
of the specification rather than in the 
terms of the claims. It is by no means 
simple. 


Disclosures of Norton 


Patent Are Outlined 

The invention is directed, and limited, 
to shaftway doors and is embodied in| 
two lines for operating all doors and 
in means for operating one at a time 
by connecting the operating mechanism 
of any one of the doors with the lines, 
their members and connections. <A 
motor at the top of the shaftway actu- 
ates an endless line (78) which extends 
downwardly close to the side of the 
shaftway from a pulley connected with 
the motor at the top to a pulley at the 
bottom. 

Between the endless line and the path- | 
way of the car is another line (110) sus- 
pended from one end of a small walking 
beam whose other end is connected with 
and actuated by an electric coil (38) at 
the top. This line is held taut by a} 
weight at the bottom. The circuit of the} 


| cooperating to cause the opening of the 


| As Necessary Factor of Claim 


|mechanism.=. Boyden’s device was 





coil is interconnected with the car oper- 
ating lever which, when moved to shut! 


deenergizes the coil which in turn re-| 


weight to pull down the line (110). | 

On line 110 are toggles and toggle | 
connections opposite the floors. When 
the coil is deenergized and the weight 
pulls down line 110 it straightens out all 
the toggle levers opposite all floors. 

If this were all, nothing would hap- | 
pen. On the car, however, there is a 
fixed cam which in normal position is 
out of the path of the toggles and their 
connections before coil 38 is deenergized, 
striking none of them as it passes from 
floor to floor except when the car comes 
to rest at a particular floor. 

To stop the car the operator moves 
the lever which shuts off the hoisting 
power. This in turn deenergizes the coil 
with the effect that, as we have said, 
the walking beam tips and line 110 de-| 
scends. When the weight pulls line 110 
downwardly and otherwise the toggle 
opposite the car would straighten out, 
the car-connected cam will prevent one 
arm of that toggle from moving outward 
and so cause the toggle to move a lever 
(98) and thus disengage the latch at the 
upper end of the door and move hook 92 
at the lower end to engage the under 
part of one of, the many enlargements 
or obstructions (96) on the endless 
line 78. 

Simultaneously the stopping of the 
car also energizes the operating door 
motor 84 whereby the lower half of a 
horizontally split door—the one type 
mentioned in the patent and apparently) 
the only type workable with the inven- | 
tion—is thrown downward and the upper 
half is thrown upward. Thus the door 
on that floor is opened and the doors 
on all other floors remain closed. 

This, it should be noted, is a train of 
automatic movements brought into play 
by the manual movement of the car lever. 


New Combination of 


Old Elements Alleged 


The plaintiff says that this invention 
is a combination of five elements all of 
which may perhaps be old but that the 
combination is new. They are: (1) The 
elimination of all projecting parts with 
which the car, in its travel up and down 
the shaftway, might come in contact; 
(2) the automatic operation of the 
shaftway door opposite which the car is 
brought to rest by the mere action of 
opening the hoisting circuit; (3) the pre- 
vention of operation of the doors in the 
shaftway other than the one opposite; 
which the car is stopped; (4) the inter- 
locking of the door operation with the 
electrical system of the elevator control; 
(5) the provision of a single electro-mag- 
netic instrumentality for operating all 
shaftway doors, eliminating the necessity 
of providing a separate electro-magnetic 
instrumentality for each door. 

On this disclosure of mechanism to 
produce these results numerous claims 
SEES T TUTE e ee Cee 
vassor applied for cancellation of the 
trade mark registration, and the plain- 
tiff is now challenging the decision 
striking its answer to the petition for 
cancellation. This decision was affirmed | 
by the, Commissioner of Patents and 
later by the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, 





“(Capay Irrigated Orchards Co.). 


| Co. 


| 6169, The Peelle Co. v. W. H. Stevens. 
|method of making same, filed Aug. 27, 1930, 


‘Nagel et al. v. D. H. Zell, Ine. 


were filed and allowed of which claim 15, 
is typical. It is as follows: 


“An elevator mechanism having in 
combination a hatchway (shaftway), a 
series of doors for said hatchway, a car, 
car hoisting means, means for control- 
ling the hoisting means to start and stop 
the car, means for operating the doors, 
a single electromagnetic device, means 
controlled by said electromagnetic de-; 
vice, and means controlled by the car| 


door at the floor at which the car is 
stopped while the other doors remain 
closed.” 


Interpretation of Word ‘Means’ 


When this claim is laid on the device 
described in the specification, translat- 
ing the word “means” as it appears in 
the claim into the mechanism disclosed 
in the specification, it will be observed 
that the claim reads precisely on the 
device there described. 

It also reads on' the mechanism of the 
defendant’s device, which, we assume, 
has the same five essential elements of 
the invention before stated. This con- 
stitutes infringement if the various 
“means” of the claim are to be read as 
not particularly or substantially the 
means of the specification, but any and 
all other means which may be employed 
to do those things and to produce those 
results. 

But to determine whether or not thd 
defendant’s device is truly an infringe- 
ment it is not enough tc read the word 
“means,” iterated and reiterated in the} 
claims, literally on its construction and 
ignore what the inventor meant by that 
word as disclosed by his specification. 
Motion Picture Patents Co. v. Universal 
Film Mfg. Co., 243 U. S. 502, 510. It 
must be determined that the device of 
the defendant is not merely in words, | 
but in fact the invention of the patent. 

All the law on this question is stated 
in Westinghouse v. Boyden Power Brake 
Co., 170 U. S. 587, 568, 569. In that case 
Westinghouse sued the Boyden Company 
for infringement of his patent No. 360070. 
for a fluid-pressure automatic brake! 
in 
principle different com that of Westing- 
house, yet the claims of the Westing- | 
house patent read literally on it. 


Supreme Court Decision 


On Question Quoted 

Even so, the Supreme Court, affirming 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, which reversed the Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Maryland 
finding the claims infringed, said (italics 
ours for emphasis): 

“But even if it be conceded that the 
Boyden device corresponds with the let- | 
ter of the Westinghouse claims, that; 
does not settle conclusively the question 
of infringement. We have repeatedly 
held that a charge of infringement is 
sometimes made out, though the letter 
of the claims be avoided. Machine Co. v.| 
Murphey, 97 U. S. 120; Ives v. Hamilton, 





; ternal Revenue, petitioner, v. William Pfaff. | 


| Engelking, as executors, etc., plaintiffs in 


Journal of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


October 23 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice | 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts. 

No. 86. Jacob O. Bender, Collector of In-| 


Argument continued by Monte Lemann for | 
the respondent and concluded by Mr. So- 
licitor General Thacher for the petitioner. | 
Leave granted respondent to file supple-| 
mental brief within three days. a 

No. 96. District of Columbia, petitioner, ; 
v. William H. Colts. Argued by Robert) 
E. Lynch for the petitioner, and by William | 
B. O’Connell for the respondent. | 

No. 1. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. Co., plaintiff in error, v. Au-| 
gust E. Holmberg. Argued by Wymer 
Dressler for the plaintiff in error, atfth, by 
Hugh LaMaster for the defendant in error. 

No. 2. Francis Beidler II and George 


error, v. South Carolina Tax Commission. 
Argument commenced by P. F. Henderson 
for the plaintiffs in error, and continued 
by J. Fraser Lyon for the defendant in 
error. 

Adjourned until Oct. 24 at 12 o’clock, 
when the day call will be Nos. 2, 3 (and 4),| 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12 (and 13), and 14, 





| 
'92 U. S. 426, 431; Morey v. Lockwood, 


8 Wall. 230; Elizabeth v. Pavement Com-| 
pany, 97 U. S. 126, 137; Sessions v. Ro- | 
madka, 145 U. S. 29; Hoyt v. Horne, 145} 
U. S. 302. The converse is equally true. | 

“The patentee may bring the defend- | 
ant within the letter of his claims, but/| 
if the latter has so far changea the prin- | 
ciple of the device that the claims of 
the patent, literally construed, have 
ceased to represent his actual invention, 
he is as little subject to be adjudged 
an infringer as one who has violated the | 
letter of a statute has to be convicted 
when he has done nothing in conflict 
with its spirit and intent. ‘An infringe- 
ment,’ says Mr. Justice Grier in Burr v. 
Duryee, 1 Wall. 531, 572, ‘involves sub- 
stantial identity, whether that identity ; 
be described by the terms “same princi- 
ple,” “same “modus operandi,” or any 
other. * * * The argument used to show 
infringement assumes that every com-} 
bination of devices in a machine which | 
is used to produce the same effect is| 


| necessarily an equivalent for any other 


combination used for the same purpose. 
This is a flagrant abuse of the term, 
“equivalent.” ’ ” | 


Definition Is Set F orth 
For Term ‘Infringement’ 


We have no desire to qualify the re-| 
peated expressions of this court to the | 
effect that, where the mnvention is func- 
tional, and the defendant’s device dif- 
fers from that of the patentee only in 
form or in a rearrangement of the same | 
elements of a combination, he would be; 
adjudged an infringer, even if, in certain 
particulars, his device be an improve- 
ment upon that of the patentee. | 

But, after all, even if the patent for 
a machine be a pioneer, the alleged in: | 
fringer must have done something more | 
than reach the same result. He must | 
have reached it by substantially the | 
same or similar means, or the rule that | 
the function of a machine cannot be 
patented is of no practical value. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Oct. 25. : 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4$21, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


Notice of Patent Suits | 


970812, A. C, Graham, Shoe guide for well: 
casings, filed Aug. 27, 1930, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 4146, A. C. Gra- 
ham v. Baash-Ross Tool Co. | 

1066161, H. B. Stilz, Oil burner, filed June 
19, 1930, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc, 6083, H. B. 


1182739, E. Benedictus, Manufacture of | N 
The | leases the walking beam and allows the | strengthened glass, filed July 31, 1930, D. 


C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 6163, Triplex Safety Glass 
Co. v. L. J. Kolb (Safetee Glass Co.). 

1201414, (See 1661755.) 

1212840, F. J. Straub, Buildipg block and 
method of making, filed June 11, 1930, D. C., | 
E. D. Pa., Doc. 6059, Crozier-Straub, Inc., 
et al. v. J. Sullivan. 

1302205, A. Pagliuca, Chocolate coating 
machine, filed Aug. 21, 1930, D,. C. Mass., 
Doc. E 3318, National Equipment Co. v. J. 


W. Greer Co. 

1307784, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating; 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, Re. 14667, F. D. Winkley, Lubri- 
cating system, appeal filed Aug. 27, 1930, 
C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. —, The Bassick Mfg. 
Co, v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. 

-1324293, E. K. Baker, Semi-wood wheel | 
for use with pneumatic tires, 1399719, C. G. 
Hawley, Wheel for automobiles, D. C., 
E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3596, Baker Wheel 
& Rim Co. v. Motor Wheel Corp. Dis- 
missed Sept. 2, 1930. 

1353197, J. F. Werder, Grinding com- 
pound, filed Aug. 19, 1930, D. C. Dela., Doc, 
E 815, The Zip Mfg. Co. v. The Pep Mfg. Co. 

1396070, Shoup & Oliver, Paper feed de- 
vice for autographic registers, filed Sept. 
2, 1930, D. C. Mich. (Grand Rapids), Doe. 
2380, Autographic Register Co. v. The 
Sturgis Register Co. | 

1399719. (See 1324293.) 

1404369, F. C., Chapman, Dehydrater, D. 
C., N. D. Calif., N. Div., Doc. E 489, Chap- 
man Dehydrater Co. v. A. P. Leach et al. 
Dismissed 
Aug. 26, 1930. Doc. 283, Chapman De-} 
hydrater Co. v. Capay Irrigated Orchards 
Dismissed Aug. 26, 1930. | 

1414387, B. Wexler, Dumb waiter door, 
filed Aug. 5, 1930, D. C., E. D, Pa., Doc. 


1454837, B. W. Smith, Safety paper and 


D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 55/119, The Todd 
Co., Inc., v. American Bank Stationery Co. 
et al. 

1467556, A. Nagel, Camera case, filed Aug. 
20, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe, E 55/42, A. 
Doc. E 
55/43, A. Nagel et al. v. Girey, Inc, 

1475980. (See 1307734.) 

1513398, J. P. King, Braiding machine, 
filed Aug. 21, 1930, D. C., R. 1, Doe, 350, 
Ideal Braiding Machine Co, v. Providence 
Braid Co, | 

1518067, W. W. Hicks, Electric heater, D. | 
Cc, N. D., Calif. (San Francisco), Doce. 
2186-K, Wesix National Co. v. Sandoval 
Sales Co. et al. Decree for plaintiff Aug. 7, 
1930. 

1521941, G. B. Graf, Stop signal, D. C., | 
W. D. Okla. (Oklahoma City), Doc, E 697, 
G. B. Graf v. Universal Traffic Control Sys- 
tem of Oklahoma City. Decree for plain- 
tiff Mar, 24, 1926. 

1522241, J. F. Hennessey, Mirror clock, 
filed Sept. 2, 1920, D. C., E, D. Mich. §S 
Div., Doc. 4376, Phinney-Walker Co., Inc., 
v. L. Sandoz-Vuille, Inc., et al. j 

1584478, W. J. Wiswall, Manifolding book, 
filed Aug. 30, 1930, D. C., 8S. D. Ohio, 
Div., Doc, E 701, American Sales Book Co., 
Ltd., v. The Miami Systems Corp. 

1550332, P. A. Bancel, Surface condenser, 
filed July 11, 1930, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 
6125, Ingersoll-Rand Co, v. Westinghouse | 
Electric & Mfg. Co. | 

1562787, I. M. Petersime, Incubator, oe 
peal filed Aug. 28, 1930, C. C. AS, 10th Cir., 
Doc, 333, J. L. Robbins (Robbins Incubator 
Mfg. Co.) v. I. M,. Petersime & Son, 

1564378, H. Stein et al., Bleached and dyed 
furs, 1573200, same, Process of bleaching 
and dyeing furs, filed Aug. 22, 1930, D. C., | 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 55/77, Steinfur Patents | 
Corp. v. Brickner & Bernfeld, Inc, et al. | 

1571916. (See Re. 16433,) | 

1573200. (See 1564378.) 

1580651, E. V. Daily, Radiator, C. C. Av» | 





|3d Cir. Doc. 4309, Automatic Gas-Steam Ra- 


| Claims 1 to 22 incl. of 1686549 held valid 


|C. W. D. N. Y., Doc, 1558-I, The Republic 


| Doc. 6099, M. Katzander v. A. I. Paster- 


| construction, filed Aug. 28, 1930, D. C., W. 


| for dolls, 1571916, same, Method 


| Co, v. E. Goldgerger. | 


diator Co. v. J. B. Clow & Sons. Decree] 
affirmed Sept. 4, 1930. | 


1586367, F. E. Johnson, Electric lamp) 
socket, appeal filed Aug. 23, 1930, C. C. A.| 
2d Cir., Doc. —, J. I, Paulding v. L. Leviton. | 


1623564, P. Theurich, Advertising panel 
or decorating wall covering, D. C., S. D. 
- Y¥., Doe. E 43/315, Wezel & Naumann 
Aktiengesellschaft v. A. Leunis, Inc., et al. 
Decree for plaintiff Aug. 22, 1930. Doc. 
E 43/353, Wezel & Naumann Aktiengesell- 
schaft v. Morgan Lithograph Co. Decree 
as above. 

1661755, B. F. Hubbell, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1201414, F. D. Winkley, Lubricat- 
ing system, filed Aug. 20, 1930, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4360, The Alemite Corp. 
v. The Lubricating Equipment Co. 

1686549, A. W. Burks, Pump, Re. 16074, 
A. Wahle, Rotary pump, D. C. Dela, Doc. 
E 725, A. W. Burks v. Westco Pump Co. 


and infringed, counterclaim dismissed July 
29, 1930. 
1699459, G. C. Ullrich, Sprinkling «an, D. 





Metalware Co., Inc., v. Weed & Co., Ince. | 
Dismissed for want of equity Aug. 30, 1930. 

1719704, M. P. Katzander, Chair construc- 
tion, filed June 24, 1930, D. C., E. D. Pa., 


nack et al. (Grand Furniture Co.). 

1709543, J. N. Royal, Composite figure 
construction, Des, 74122, same, Box, D. C. 
Dela., Doc. E 751, F. N. Burt Co., Ltd., v. 
Central Fibre Co., Inc. Consent decree dis- 
missing bill without prejudice Aug. 14, 
1930. 

1725433, F. K. Vreeland, Band-receiving 
system, 1730987, same, Variable band ampli- 
fier, 1749930, same, Vartable circuit ele- 
ments for radio receiving sets, filed Aug. 
12, 1930, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 814, Vreeland 
Corp. v. Grigsby-Grunow Co, et al. 

1730199, H. A. Farrand, Coiling means 
for concavo-convex springs, filed Aug. 4, 
1930, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 813, H. A. Far- 
rand, Inc., v. Mayhew Steel Products, Ine. 

1730987. - (See 1725433.) 

1747822, 1747823, R. D. Foltz, Furnace 





D. Wis. (Madison), Doc. E 1583, M. H. Det- 
rick Co. v. Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 

1747823. (See 1747822.) 

1749930. (See 1725433.) 

1754486, H. C. Schott, Waffle iron, 1764908, 
H. M. Strauss, same, filed Aug. 28, 1930, | 
D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. 345, Robeson- | 
Rochester Corp. v. Samson-United Corp. 

1754814, H. L. Budd, Frame clip, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/49, Friedman Silver 
Co., Ine., v. I. Mershon et al. (Globe Sil- 
ver Co.). Gonsent decree for plaintiff | 


Aug. 29, 1930. 
1764908. (See 1754486.) | 
Re. 14667. (See 1307734.) | 
Re. 16074, A. Wahle, Rotary pump, filed | 
Aug. 20, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., | 
Doc. 3455, Westco-Chippewa Pump Co, v.| 
The Auto-Prime Pump Co. | 
Re. 16074. (See 1686549.) 
Re. 16433, L. J. Grubman, Eye mounting 
and means | 
for applying eye mountings in doll nents, | 


| appeal filed Aug. 29, 1930, C. C. A., 2d 


Cir., Doc. —, Grubman Engineering & Mfg. 

Re. 17137, J. Eisenmann, Building block | 
and construction, filed Aug. 5, 1930, D. C., | 
N. D. W. Va. (Wheeling), Doc. 153, The; 
Manell Building Block & Tile Co. v. Sub-| 


W.| urban Brick Co, et al. 


Re. 17329, J. Schmidt, Woodworking ma- 
chine, filed July 11, 1930, D. C., E. D. Pa.,| 
Doc, 6123, J. Schmidt v. Cresson-Morris , 
Co. 

Re. 17416, O Aram, Stoker construction, | 
filed July 21, 1930, D C., E. D. Pa., Doc, 6157, | 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. v. Amer- ! 
ican Engineering Co, | 

Re. 17605, H. F. Schecker, Electrical con- 
denser and method for making same, filed 
Aug. 25, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc, E| 
55/91, Aerovox Wireless Corp. v. Polyment | 
Mfg. Corp. 

Des. 74122, (See 1709543.) 

Des. 76612, A. Von Frankenberg, Lamp, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 49/316, Frankart, 
Inc., v. Aljac Lighting Fixture Co., Inc. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff (notice Aug. 26, | 
19380). ‘ ‘ 


CURRENT LAW 


_ Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Attorneys—Compensation—Contracts with clients—Validity—Contract to prose- 
cute suit-upon shares— A 

A contract whereby attorneys agreed to perform legal services in an action 
to recover a farm for “either the sum of $5,000 or one-third the fair market 
value of said farm” was, in effect, a contract to prosecute the suit upon shares 
and therefore void under a statute of Maine making. contracts to prosecute or 
defend any suit at law or in equity “upon shares” unlawful., 


Hinckley et al. v. Giberson et al.; Me. Sup. Ct. 


Contempt—Acts. or conduct constituting contempt—Speeches by minister dis- 
crediting judges—Broadcasting over radio—Freedom of speech— 


Where a pastor of a church stated in speeches from the pulpit, broadcasted 


over the radio, in a discussion of pending criminal cases, that judges were 


granted authority “to further the ends of justice and not to promote injustice,” 
and were supposed to use such authority to “convict criminals and not to protect 
criminals”; that “with enough superior courts and municipal courts in session 
to make a flock, a bunch bf bankers, brakers and usurers have been able to 
steal millions of dollars of the people’s money and, by ruling after ruling of 
the courts, technical rulings, rulings as to insufficiency of evidence, and all 
that kind of thing, these criminals now walk out gleefully, scot free”; that the 
prosecuting attorney has been given “to understand that before he can go to 
work and gather his evidence he must come up and get on both knees, twine 
his fingers together and pray to the judge as if he were a god”; that the con- 
duct of a presiding judge in sending the cases to a certain judge was “almost 
unpardonable” in view of the fact that such judge was. “under grave suspicion”; 
that “it is a pathetic day when all of a sudden we have to keep our eye on 
the courts for fear they play crooked and contemptible games, in which crimi- 
nals, big and vicious, are released and let to prey upon the public”; and that 
the “judges * * * are doing everything on earth they can to shield this bunch 
of felons”, such pastor could be punished for contempt of court, and was not 
protected by the constitutional guaranty of freedom of speech, since the mani- 
fest purpose of the statements was to create such an atmosphere of distrust 
and suspicion in the public mind as to influence the mind, will, and eventual 
action of the court and the judges thereof with respect to the pending cases. 


In re Shuler; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Cr. 3355, Oct. 1, 1930. 


Contempt—Power to punish—Grand jury as instrumentality of court—Statement 
derogatory to grand jury—Radio address— 

A statement in a speech over the radio, intimating that there was an under- 
standing between a grand jury and an accused that the grand jury would not 
proceed further with the charges, constituted contempt of court And was punish- 
able as such, since the grand jury is an instrumentality of the court. 

In re Shuler; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Cr. 3355, Oct. 1, 1930. 


Contempt—Power to punish—Inherent right to punish for acts not committed 
in presence of court—Effect of statute— 

A section of the California Code of Civil Procedure which provides that “no 
speech or publication reflecting upon or concerning any court or officer thereof 
shall be treated or punished as a contempt of such court unless made in the 
immediate presence of such court while in session and in such a manner as to 
actually interfere with its proceedings” does not deprive the court of its inherent 
right to punish, as a contempt, an act not committed in the court’s presence 
which tends 'to impede, embarrass or obstruct the court in the discharge of its 
duties. 

In re Shuler; Calif. Sup~Ct., No. Cr. 3355, Oct. 1, 1930. 


Descent and distribution—Community property—Descent on death of survivor— 
Effect of remarriage— 

The remarriage of a woman after the death of a former husband does not 
affect her status as the widow of the deceased husband within the meaning of 
a California statute which provides that on the death, intestate, of a “widow” 
who leaves as a part of her estate property which ‘was community property of 
herself and her predeceased husband, such property shall descend to their chil- 
dren, or, in the absence of children, one half to the parents, or if no parents, to 
the brothers and sisters of the widow, and the other half to the parents, or 
brothers and-sisters, of the predeceased husband, since the Legislature so in- 
tended although the term “widow” ordinarily means a woman whose husband 
is dead and who has not married again. 


In re McArthur, deceased; Calif. Ct., No. L. A. 11246, Oct. 1, 1930. 


Fraudulent conveyances—Transfers—Bulk sales law—Sale of fleet of buses by 
one bus company to another— 

The New Jersey Bulk Sales Act which makes the “sale in bulk of the whole 
or a large part of the stock or merchandise and fixtures, or merchandise or fix- 
tures, or goods and chattels, otherwise than in the ordinary course of trade, and 
in the regular and usual prosecution of the seller’s business or occupation” void 
as against creditors of the seller to whom notice of the proposed sale is not 
given, did not apply to the sale of a fleet of buses by one bus line to another, 
but is applicable only to merchants whose business is the sale of stock or mer- 
chandise to intending customers who resort to the place where such stock or 
merchandise is kept for sale to such persons. F 

VanGenderen v. Arrow Bus Lines, Inc., et als.; N. J. Ct., Err. and Appls., 
No. 29, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Insurance—Fraternal benefit insurance—Beneficiaries—Contract between mem- 
ber and beneficiary for beneficiary’s payment of assessments and dues—Change 
of beneficiary— 

A Nebraska statute which provides that a contract between a member of a 
fraternal benefit society and his beneficiary for beneficiary’s payment of assess- 
ments and dues shall not deprive the member of the right to change the bene- 
ficiary, was effective although prior to the change of beneficiary the original 
beneficiary had paid all of the dues and assessments. 

Kernan v. Modern Woodmen of America et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27316, 
Oct. 17, 1930. 


Master and servant—Contract of employment—Covenant not to work for com- 
petitor—Validity of covenant—Consideration—Restraint of trade—Knowledge of 
trade secrets— 4 

Where an assistant floor supervisor of the float-ironed department of a 
laundry acquired by reason of his position a knowledge of the secret methods 
of his employer, his covenant, as a part of the contract of employment, not to 
work for, or become connected with, any other laundry doing business in the 
two counties of the State to which the business of his employer extended, dur- 
ing a period of two years after termination of employment was valid and 
enforceable by injunction, since his employment at a stated salary was a suffi- 
cient consideration therefor, and the covenant was reasonable, both as to time 
and territory, and therefore was not in restraint of trade, and since the dis- 
closure of the secret methods to a competitor would result in irreparable injury 
to the employer. 

Ideal Laundry Co. v. Gugliemone; N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls., No. 104, Oct. 20, 
1930. 


Municipal corporations—Police power and regulations—Ordinances—Statutory 
authority—Ordinance prohibiting playing of billiards or pool in club room 

Utah statutes empowering city councils to regulate or suppress the keeping 
of billiard and pool tables and to regulate clubs did not confer on a city the 
power to prohibit persons from playing at billiards or pool upon any billiard 
or pool table at any club room in the city. 

American Fork City v. Robinson et al.; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4998. 
Statutes—Referendum—Omission of ballot title— 

Referendum petitions with no ballot title on the cover or elsewhere as required 
by an Oregon statute were void, since the statute was mandatory and not merely 
directory. 

McHenry, Bistrict Attorney, Etc., State ex rel. v. Mack et al.; Oreg. Sup. Ct., 
No. 1507, Oct. 14, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation insurance—Notice of cancellation of policy—Sufficiency 
of service of notice— 

An insurance carrier’s notice of cancellation of a workmen’s compensation 
policy which was sent to thé insured’s last known address by registered mail, 
with directions for return of letter if not delivered within five days, but was 
not received by the insured, and was returned unopened to the insurance car- 
rier in accordance with such directions and in compliance with postal regula- 
tions, was insufficient, notwithstanding a provision of the Oklahoma Workmen’s 

eqemeenenes Law authorizing service by registered letter addressed to the 
nsured’s last known address, since such statute was not effective in view of 
the directions for return of letter if not delivered within five days and other 
provisions of the act requiring 10 days’ notice of cancellation. 

Rasberry v. R. O. Knost & Sons et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19281, Oct. 14, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
Patents—Infringement— 


Although the claims may read literally on defendant’s device, it is wholly 
different, not only in construction but in principle and operation, from the 
patented device, and therefore avoids infringement.—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., 
vy. Graham & Norton Co. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2593, Oct. 24, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Additions and improvements— 

Where the invention is functional, and defendant’s device differs only in form 
or in a rearrangement of the same elements in a combination, he may infringe 
even though in certain particulars he has an improvement on the patent.— 
Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. Graham & Norton Co, (C, C..A. 3.)—V U.S. 
Daily, 2593, Oct, 24, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement— 

If a machine patent is a pioneer patent, the alleged infringer must have done 
something more than reach the same result; he must reach it by substantially 
the same or similar means; mere variations of form may be disregarded, but 
the substance of the invention must be there.—Elevator Supplies Co., Inc., v. 
Graham & Norton Co. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2593, Oct. 24, 1930, 
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Cases Involving 
Patent Licensing 


=< 


nonin <ostite Salemi 


‘Supreme Court Declines to 
| Rule on Patentees’ Right 
| To Divide Monopoly in 
| Different Fields 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Oct. 20, declined to review the 
‘case of Pacent Reproducer Corporation v. 
| Western Electric Co., No. 390, in which 
‘was submitted a question of a patentee’s 
jrights to grant licenses of a patent mo- 
nopoly for different uses or fields of busi- 
ness for the invention. The review was 
\sought by way of petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
|for the Second Circuit, which the court 
| denied. 

The suit was one for patent infringe- 
ment and it was declared in the petition 
|to be of wide and general interest to the 
public because of the recent efforts of 
“American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
|pany, General Electric, Westinghouse, 
| Radio Corporation and others to subdi- 
| vide the monopoly granted by a patent.” 
| The suit, according to the opinion of 
|the lower court (V. U. S. Pat. Q, 105) 
| was instituted by General Electric, Elec- 
|tric Research Products and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. charging 
the present petitioners with infringement 
of the patents. The patents were owned 
iby the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., the two other concerns having 
been granted nonexclusive licenses. By 
subsequent agreement the patent owner 
conveyed what the lower court held to be 
a license in specified fields of use which 
was exclusive in these fields except as to 
the licensor itself and its previous li- 
censees, 


Prior Ruling Interpreted ‘ 


The petitioners contested the right of 
all three companies to sue as parties 
plaintiff, one being the patent owner and 
the others being licensees. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals, however, overruled 
this contention, declaring that under the 
construction of the licenses the joint 
| action of the parties was proper. 

By so doing, the petitioner claimed, the 
‘lower court rendered a decision that by 
the grant of an exclusive license limited 
to particular fields of use the monopoly 
conferred by letters patent for inventions 
‘and the right to sue as coplaintiff with 
the owner of the patent for infringe- 
;ments thereof may in effect be divided 
into parts according to particular fields 
of use, although this is alleged to be 
without warrant or statute or judicial de- 
cision. 

Similar Case Rejected 


The court also denied review of a simi- 
dar patent case, Chisholm et al. v. Deitel, 
No. 460, involving the question of 
whether a person to whom has been 
granted an exclusive license to make, use 
and sell an invention as to particular 
articles, may join the owner of the patent 
monopoly, against his will, as a coplain- 
tiff in an infringement suit, when the 
patentee is beyond reach of process and 
has declined to appear voluntarily. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit ruled that the license 
granted was an “exclusive license” and 
that the nonresident patentee might he 
joined as a coplaintiff in the infringe- 
ment suit. The petitioner claimed that 
the court rested this ruling on its deci- 
sion in the Western Electric case, but the 
respondent claimed that the decision was 
based on the ruling of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Independent Wireless Co. 
v. Radio Corporation of America, 259 
U. S. 459. 

A case involving the question of what 
steps an applicant for a patent must take 
|to obtain a valid patent in conformity 
with the statutes was also refused con- 
sideration by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States. It was the case of I. G. 
| Farbenindustrie A.G. v. Lacy, No, 355, in 
; Which the petition for a writ of certiorari 
seeking a review of the decision of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
was denied. 

The petitioner explained that he was 
entitled to constructive reduction to prac- 
tice by reason of a German application 
for the patent for a chemical substance 
known as formamide, on Aug. 25, 1924. 
| The lower court, it was stated, found that 

Mr. Lacy had conceived the invention in 
1922 and produced the commodity a few 
days later. It was held below that this 
conception and production in 1922 was a 
reduction to practice according to the 
meaning of the patent laws. (V U. ‘S. 
Pat. Q. 86.) 








Suit Involving Fishing 
| Boat Owners Rejected 


Supreme Court Refuses to Re- 
view Prior Ruling on Case 


The right of minority owners of small 
fishing vessels to limit their liability for 
losses sustained in the operation of the 

| boat, involved in two cases, will not be 
| considered by the Supreme Court of the 
| United States. “ 

| Both of the caSes, Grueby et al. v. 
+ Christopher, No. 420, and No, 421, were 
| before the court on petitions for writs 
| of certiorari, which the court denied on 
| Oct. 20. 
| _ According to the petitions, the peti- 
tioners were owners of small interests in 
a fishing schooner, the interests being ac- 
| quired, it was alleged, for investment. 
The boat was lost as a result of a fire and 
| petitions were filed for exoneration from 
| or limitation of liability. The trial court 
, granted the petitions, but the Cireuit 
, Court of Appeals for the First Circuit re- 
versed the ruling. (40 Fed. (2d) 8.) 

The Circuit Court of Appeals found 

| that the owners were responsible for the 
loss of life that followed the sinking of 
the vessel and declared that, since these 
minority owners were in a position to see 
the boat frequently, they should not be 
exonerated or their liability limited. - 

_ It was claimed in the petition that “if 
investing owners of fishing vessels man- 
aged by a competent manager and master 
are to be denied the right to limit their 
liability merely because they work near 
the home port of the vessel, and see her 
from time to time when she is in port, @ 
serious blow would be struck at the im= 
dustry which is a source of supply of im= 
expensive food and gives employment te 
a large number of men.” 


Delaware Vital Statisties 


The number of children in Delaware 
under five years old in 1930 was smaller 
than in 1920; all other age grou 


_ Refused Review — 
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Credit Association | 


Of States Argued 


Supreme Court Considers 
Tax Suits Arising Under 
*‘Commu- 


f i 
Four So-called 
nity Property’ Acts 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, at its three sessions held on Oct. 
21, 22 and 23 considered four cases in- 
volving the question of Federal taxation 
of community income of husband and 
‘wife in those western and southern States 
which have laws providing that the in- 
come earned by either spouse becomes 
the property of both. 


‘te 


Status to Be Fixed 


\Texas Supreme Court to De- 
cide Whether Franchise 


Tax Must Be Paid * 


| 
| 
| 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Oct. 23. 
The question whether a Retail Credit 
Men’s Association is subject to the State 
franchise tax is now pending before the 
Texas Supreme Court in a case in which | 
the Austin Association is a party. | 
The Court of Civil Appeals held that: 
the association is a nonprofit, educa-|monwealth of Massachusetts must con- 
tional concern, and an appeal was taken | tent itself with the present inconsiderable 
by the Secretary of State, Mrs. Jane Y.| revenue fram taxes on national banks or 
McCallum. The association is so related|it must seek relief in congressional en- 
to the business of its members that it; actment, Commissioner Henry F. Long, 
should be classified as a profit organiza-|of the Massachusetts Department of Cor- 
tion, the State contends. porations and Taxation, declared Oct. 23 
at a round table discussion over which he 
presided on the tax problem at the 


The laws of four of the seven so-called | 
community property States are involved | 
in the cases. The court was asked par- | 
ticularly to determine whether, as con- | 
tended by Government counsel, the hus- 
band must make a return of the whole in- | 
come of both husband and wife, whether, | 


Adjudged Deductible 
as contended by the taxpayers, each may | 


return and pay a tax upon one-half of Revenue Acts Designed to 
ee ae | Assess Beneficiary of Es- 


The first of the cases called, Poe v. | 
Seaborn, No. 15, involves the question of , tate Only, Court Rules 


Payments by Trustee 


whether a husband and wife domiciled in: 
the State of Washington can make sepa-| 
rate returns of community income. The; Boston, Mass.—The general plan of 
other cases ask for a determination of|the revenue acts is to tax the beneficiary 
the same question, Goodell v. Koch, No.!of an estate or trust on income he re- 
106, regarding the Arizona law; Hopkins | ceives and to allow the trustee or other 
v. Bacon, No. 84, the statutes of Texas,| fiduciary a corresponding deduction, the 
and Bender v. Pfaff, No. 86, as applied to/| District Court for the District of Massa- 


the State of Louisiana. | 

The Government’s argument was pre- 
sented by the Solicitor General, Thomas 
D, Thacher, who contended that where 
the husband has control over the right 
to enjoy the entire community income he 
is required to include it in his return for 
Federal income-tax purposes. 

Government's Contention 

The contention that the person who has 
formal title to a fund or to income there- 
from must pay the tax when the power 
of disposition is vested in another, he de- 
clared, finds no support in the language 
of the statute, which, by the very gen- 
erality of the words employed, suggests 
that they are to be understood in their 
ordinary meaning, implying dominion 
and control, and not in any narrow, tech- 
nical sense, implying formal, legal or 
equitable ownership. 

The court, the Solicitor General said, 
has previously held in the Robbins’ case 
(269 U. S., 315) that the principle of tax- 
ing income to the “owner” of the income 
is to be discarded, but that ownership in 
the statutory sense must be tested, in 
cases of community ownership, by the 
enjoyment of practical rights of owner- 
ship and not by words describing the in- 
terests of husband or wife as “vested,” 
“expectant,” “legal” or “equitable.” 

He explained that that principle 
recognized in ‘arious provisions of the 
revenue acts. 

“This test,” it was declared, “‘rests 
solidly upon the controlling purpose of 
the law to create a national system for 
the taxation of incomes without discrimi- 
nation between taxpayers of the several 
States. The imposition of the tax ‘upon 
the net income of every individual’ im- 
plies uniformity and equality in adminis- 
tration. But there can be neither unless 
the law looks through formalities of title 
to the rights and powers of individual 
taxpayers in controlling and disposing of 
income received.” 

Asa result, it is necessary to examine 
the laws and judicial decisions of the va- 
rious States to determine what substan- 
tial rights of ownership the husband and 
wife may exercise, he declared. In Ari- 


is 


zona, he explained, the husband is given} 


complete and exclusive control during the 
marriage relation to dispose of commu- 
nity personal property and to bind the 
community by contracts concerning it 
and he is a necessary party to suits re- 
lating to it. In addition he has the man- 
agement and control of the real estate, 
except that the wife must join in all 
deeds and mortgages, the community 
property is liable for all debts incurred 
by him in the prosecution of the commu- 
nity affairs, and the wife alone cannot 
make any contract affecting the commu- 
nity property, nor can she compel a di- 
vision thereof without a divorce. 

Claim Made for State Rights ; 

George Donworth, for the appellee in 
the case of Poe v. Seaborn, pointed out 
that by Washington statute married 
women are made partners in income and 
are even given the right to dispose of one 
half of community property by will. 

There is only one source to which to| 
look for the determination of the owner- | 
ship of the income, he urged, and that is 
the State law under which it exists. Thus, 
the sole power of disposition cannot be} 
said to determine the right to make sepa- | 
rate returns. 

Mr. Donworth declared that the States 
have a right to determine the ownership | 
of income by their statutes, and that a 
determination by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be an invasion of a consti- 
tutional State right. 

Clifton Matthews appeared for the tax- 
payer in Goodell v. Koch, arguing the 
principles of the State law which, he de- 
clared, place in the wife and husband! 


equal and vested interests in the commu-| 


nity property. The thing the act places 


the tax upon, he said, is the net income|to declaring that the respondent and his| 


chusetts has ruled. 
Davip KIMBALL 


v. 
THOMAS W. WHITE. 

District Court, District of Massachusetts. 
Nos. 43238, 4324. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Sept. 26, 1930 

Morton, J. (orally at the conclusion of 
the arguments). The language of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 on which this arises 
is nearly as ambiguous as that of 1918, 
which was under consideration in the 
Baltzell case (3 F. (2d) 428). The court 
there had before it precisely the same 
question under the 1918 statute as this 
case presents under the 1924 statute. 

All the statutes, viz., of 1918, of 1921, 
and of 1924, evidence the same general 
plan, which is that the benficiary of in- 
come received from a fiduciary shall in- 
clude it with his other income in his tax 


| Twenty-third Annual Conference of the 
|National Tax Association, at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The limitations now imposed upon the 
States in the taxation of national banks 


appear to be somewhat complicated and! National Banks Discussed 


to some in danger of becoming more so, 
Commissioner Long declared. “Some say, 
should not the effort be made toward sim- 
plification and a return to the basic prin- 
ciple which obtained in the original con- 
gressional enactment,” he continued. “In 
those days taxation was largely 
{upon property and more simple than to- 
{day, but the basic purpose of protecting 
national banking interests is the same. 
Cannot the diverse methods of present- 
day taxation be recognized without 
dragging in a comparative test nonessen- 
tial to the protection of national banks 
as the history of national bank taxation 
has adequately demonstrated? And is it 
necessary for Congress to deal specifi- 
cally with each diverse method of taxa- 
tion? While the banks may have gained 


strategically as a result of amendments | 


nominally extended to relieve the States, 
it seems that litigation and further agi- 
tation must inevitably attend insistence 
upon the retention of that strategic po- 
sition. 


Original Concept 


Described as Just 


“Wpon the other hand, the States must 
recognize fully the soundness and the 
justice which underlay the original con- 
cept of fostering national banks through 
Federal protection against discrimination 
in favor of State or other competing 
banks. Cannot this concept be expressed 


, 


lan- 


based | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


{ 


situation presents a case for the applica- 
tion of such treatment.” 

Following an address by Thornton 
Cooke, president of the Columbia Na- 
|tional Bank of Kansas City, Mo., and 
chairman of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation Bank Taxation Committee on 
|The Position of the Banks,” the State 
| Tax Commissioner of Connecticut, Wil- 
| liam H. Blodgett, discussed “The Measure 
of the National Bank Tax Burden” be- 
fore the round table. 


Tax Burden of 


Mr. Blodgett pointed out that the pres- 
ent provision of Federal law, section 
5219, United States Revised Statutes, re- 
quires that the rate of taxation applied 
to national bank shares cannot be greater , 
than is assessed on other competing 
moneyed capital in the hands of citizens | 
of the taxing State. “Attempts by many | 
States to enact State laws to meet the 
involved limitations prescribed in the 
Federal law have resulted in failure,” he | 
declared, and “‘new and involved alterna-| 





| States where they carry on operations. 


Federal Limitations on State Taxation 


| Of National Banks Termed Complicated 


* 


Problems Confronted by Various States Over Question De- 
bated in Round Table Discussion at Annual Conference of 
National Tax Association 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 23—The Com-¢and it would seem that the national bank¢ment of any kind the situation is strange 


to behold. Any attempt to resolve this 
doubt in favor of the banks should be met 
by the passage of a simplified Federal 
law with which the States can comply 
with reasonable effort and with a fair 
measure of certainty that its statutes are 
constitutional. 


“In the far reaching, ever changing 
process of tax adjustments which is tak- 
ing place in all States, banks and bank- 
ers, with all other seekers of business 
profits, should be required to accept pot 
luck. They are entitled to no tax favors, 
The proud and advantageous position 
which national banks occupy in the busi- 
ness field alone should deter them from 
seeking tax favors of any kind, indirectly 
by appeal to Congress or by appeal to the 


“I bear witness that there is not in | 
Connecticut the _ slightest prejudice} 
against banks or bankers. On the | 
trary, precisely the reverse situation 
exists. The business of the banks and 
the banker himself is held in the highest | 
regard in all sections of the State. In| 
community life, in State affairs, as well | 
as in private business, the counsel of the 


AUTHORIZED 
Pusxishen W 


F anid for Pensions 
Outside Net Estate 


| Federal Court Allows Deduc- 


tion in Calculating Tax 
To Be Paid 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 23.—The value 
of a trust created by the will of the 
owner of all the common stock in a com- 
pany by the terms of which the common 
stock holdings are left to trustees with 
directions to use the income from the 
stock to supplement the wages of em- 
ployes to afford them “a living wage 
and to provide pensions for retired work- 
ers and compensation for unemloyment, 
may not be included in arriving at the 
net amount of an estate for Federal 
estate tax purposes, according to a re- 
cent ruling of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit. 

The opinion explains that John J. 
Egan left all his common stock in the 


STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
irHouT CoMMENY BY THE UNI 


PRESENTED Herein, Bein@ 
Tep STAaTes DAILY 


Duty on Carnival : 
Goods Held to Be’ 
Half of Toy Rate 


Bureau of Customs Rules: 
Paper Hats and Similar 
Articles Not for Children 
Pay Lower Tariff 


New York, Oct. 23.—The collector of 
customs here has been advised by the 
Bureau of Customs, Washington, that 
certain paper hats, and so-called bonbons « 
or crackers, used at parties, carnivals, 
etc., and not for the amusement of chil- 
dren, are dutiable at 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 1413, Tariff Act: 
of 1930, rather than as toys, with duty 


| to the benefit of employes. 


at 70 per cent ad Yi esate ook aoe 
i 00,000, in trust for! graph 1513. Large shipments of holiday 
a tenes os 9 concern. He was] goods are en route and the ruling will 
the sole owner of common stock in the} make a big difference in the duty rate. 
company, and its preferred stock did not Dressed Dog Skins 
carry any voting power. The ultimate; he United States Customs Court has 
control of the company by the terms Of) ainounced a decision lowering the tariff 
the trust was placed in the trustees ean | rate on dressed dog skins, imported from 
were to devote the income from the stock| Ghing by M. Bernstein & Sons. Upon 
| entry, these skins were subjected to duty 
The trust was concluded by the court| assessment at the rate of 25 per cent ad 
to be exclusively charitable in purpose,| valorem, under paragraph 1420, Tari 
and it therefore ruled that “its value} Act of 1922. It was brought out at th® 
should be deducted in arriving at the/ trial of the case that the articles are: 
net value of the estate for taxation.”|ysed in the making of garments. The 
The decision reversed a ruling of the} opinion by Judge McClelland fixes duty 
Board of Tax Appeals. ‘at only 10 per cent ad valorem, under 
| the provision in said paragraph 1420 for 


American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 


in reasonably certain and concise 
guage? 

“There is our struggle and to date our 
success is not marked. Certainly, other 
principles of far greater fundamental im- 
port have been thus expressed, both in 
constitutions and in legislation. Situations 
politic frequently arise which do not lend 
themselves to explicit treatment. The 
attempt to give expression to a_ basic 
principle in itself simple’as applied to di- 
verse and complex conditions through 
legislative enactment so specific as to 
take care of every possible contingency 
is impractical and not infrequently frus- 
trates its own purpose by adding ¢ompli- 
cations wherein the simple basic principle 
is lost sight of. 

“Why, some say, cannot the States be 
permitted to adopt those methods of tax- 
ation best suited to their needs, incorpo- 
rating therein such method of bank taxa- 
tion _. seems meet, > long as the basic 

. ee : : {principle is not violated. The Four- 
eee ee eam iee ht teachers: im an. teenth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
other district, it was held Oct. 20 in an/ tution is brief, and yet probably no other 
‘opinion rendered by the Attorney Gen-| Statement in the world affords greater 
leral’s office. The opinion was furnished/ Protection to property. It may be said 


returns; and in order to avoid double 
taxation of the same income, the fidu- | 
ciary is allowed amounts so paid to 
beneficiaries as deductions, 

The pririciple of the 1924 act is the 
same as that of the 1918 act; there are 
verbal differences, but they do not seem| 
to me important. The reasoning of the 
Baltzell decision is applicable to this case 
and in my opinion is decisive of it. 
must give judgment for the defendant. 


Use of District School Tax 
Is Restricted in Alabama 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Oct. 23. 
Receipts from the three-mill district 
school tax in Alabama can not be used 
to pay for transportation of school chil- 
/dren out of a district in which the tax 
is collected to attend school in another 


| oz interpretation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
|at the request of the Superintendent of soak beer nent abtaeiel ter Wlaaians oo. 
| sulting in decisions voluminous. 

“But had the attempt been made to 
!deal specifically with all the cases that 
might arise under the principle involved 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, is it likely 
{that the attendant litigation would have 
been less? Indeed, could the human mind 
}ever have compiled such a document”? In 
‘other words, there are instances where a 
| situation is so complex that it is wiser to 
state the basic principle in unmistakable 
terms than it is to endeavor to compile 
a compendium of rules for particular, di- 
verse and constantly changing conditions, 


| Education of Henry County. 


Reversal Denied in Tax 
Ruling on Phone Earnings 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 23. 


Assistant Attorney General W. K. 
Montague has declined to reverse his 
ruling that receipts from advertising in 
|telephone directories must be included in 
calculating the gross earnings tax. 

“Earnings from advertising in tele- 
phone directories are taxable if the ad- 
vertising is of such a nature that a tele- 
phone subscriber desiring to call the ad- 
vertiser might be expected to resort to 
advertisements rather than the ordinary 
listings,” the original opinion held (V 
U. S. Daily, 448:5). 


Acquiescence Announced 
In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, David Burnet, announces his ac- 
quiescence in the following decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals: 

Alabama Cooperage Co., 
1287. 
laws of California by virtue of which the 
Supreme Court held in the Robbins case 
that separate returns were not allowable, 
he contended. 

Harry C. Weeks, counsel for Mr. 
Bacon, pointed out to the court the va- 
rious grounds upon which it was con- 
tended that the husband, though having 
some control, is not, as a matter of fact, 
In addition 


13605, 


|the owner of the property. 


of the individual. The income in Arizona 


belongs to both husband and wife equally, | 
regardless of who earns it. While there 
are limitations on its disposition during 
coverture, he declared that that fact does 
not negative the idea that there is owner- 
ship. 

It was explained that a wife in Arizona 
has a present vested title in community 
property equal in all respects to that of 
the husband, and the community income 
vests equally between them as it accrues. 
Community property as known in Ari- 
zona is something more than a law, it is 
an institution, he asserted. It recognizes 
that the wife in her status is as much 
an agent in the acquisition as the hus- 
band, and the decisions of the State court 
have disposed of the “dominion and con- 
trol” argument by pointing out that the 
powers of the husband are not in recog- 


nition of any superior right or title, but’ 


by virtue of an agency for which he is 
deemed better qualified than the wife. 

Upon the point of the uniformity of the 
tax raised by the Government, Rhodes S. 
Baker, also of counsel in the Goodell 
case, pointed out that if ownership is 
made the test, uniformity will exist, and 
that if the National law is applied to the 
particular State situation uniformity will 
also exist. 

In the Texas case, Hopkins v, Bacon, 
the Solicitor General declared that com- 
munity property under its laws can be 
disposed of only by the husband, and that 
a statute declaring separate lands to be 
separate property was unconstitutional. 
Under the law of that State the husband 


has at least as many material rights of|/such an extent. that that phase of the| patents since, after complete field inves- | 
dominion and enjoyment over community Robbins case would not apply in deter- | tigations of the taxpayer’s books of ac-| 
property and income as he had under the mining the right to file separate returns. counts and records and a comprehensive | 


wife each had in the community income 
such ownership and substantial rights as 
jto authorize them under the revenue act 
jto return and be taxed upon their respec- 
tive shares, Mr. Weeks said that the set- 
tled departmental and congressional con- 
struction of the identical language of the 


|tives, such as those contained in the pro- 
|posed substitute for the Goodwin bill, 
|now pending in Congress, if added to the 
old prohibitives found in the present law, 
instead of furnishing a solution to the 
problem would add fuel tc the flame.” 

It is impossible, Mr, Blodgett asserted, 
|to devise any rule or plan by which one 
|man’s tax may be compared with another 
man’s burden. In attempting to find 
some means of comparing tax burdens 


jamong taxpayers or groups of taxpayers, | 


however, the mind of the average tax 
man, he declared, usually adopts the net 
income tax measuring rod. This is the 
measure applied, he continued, in three 
jof the methods of taxing national banks 
permitted by Federal statute. Not even 
the measuring rod itself, Mr. Blodgett 
asserted, is capable of definite determi- 
nation, 


“Net income as a basis of taxation 
would be peculiarly favorable to national 
| banks,” said Mr. Blodgett. He reviewed 
ithe statistics of income of national banks 
in Connecticut, and in comparing their 
| earnings with those of other corporations 
\disclosed a reeg#d of earnings on the part 
‘of the nation banks year after year in 
periods of depression and of prosperity 
which “is nothing less than startling.” 

“If ability to pay is to continue to be 
the watchword in taxation,” said Mr. 
Blodgett, “‘no reason exists why national 
banks should not assume responsibility 
to government by bearing a tax burden 
lat least equal to the burden borne by 
lother important groups of taxpayers. 
‘Owing to recent and well known deci- 
isions of the courts interpreting the 
|existing permissive Federal act, national 
|banks, by the income tax method, cannot 
be compelled by States to assume a 
|burden comparable by any yardstick of 


comparison equal to that which is im-| 


posed by the net income tax on other 
groups of taxpayers. 


Pending Proposal 
Is Disapproved 


| “From the standpoint of proper per- 
|spective alone,” Mr. Blodgett continued, 
\“even though this measuring rod were 
accurate, no State legislation ought to 
require its taxpayers, tax administrators, 
jand the courts of the country, annually, 


to attempt to determine whether 1 per| 
cent of its taxpayers are being justly| 
taxed by such cumbersome machinery as | 


that contained in the present law, or, 
which is far worse, that proposed in the 
substitute for the Goodwin bill. If the 
| protection afforded other taxpayers in all 
|States by the Fourteenth Amendment is 
not ample to protect national banks 
against discrimination or unfair treat- 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 


jclaims of tax overassessments are sum 


marized as follows in full text: 
Turman Oil Co. 

Turman Oil Company, New York, N. 
Y. An overassessment of income tax, 
penalty, and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1925, 
$84,847.51. 

The overassessment represents the 
; abatement of a deficiency 4n tax, together 
| with an ad valorem penalty and inter- 
jest, previously summarily assessed un- 
der the provisions of section 282(a), 
Revenue Act of 1926, since after further 
investigation it is determined that the 
net income which formed the basis for 
such assessment was erroneously over- 
stated due to the disallowance of cer- 
|tain deductions claimed in the tax re- 
‘turn for depletion and depreciation on 
account of the then lack of substantiat- 
ing data from which the propriety of 
such deductions could be ascertained. 
| The propriety of such deductions has now 
|been ascertained and they are allowed, 


|together with other miscellaneous de-| 


| ductions for ordinary and necessary busi- 
jness expenses and losses, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 234(a), (1), 


review in the Bureau, it is determined 
that the amounts claimed in the returns 
filed are inadequate and less than the 
reasonable allowances authorized by sec- 
tions 234(a)(7), Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1921. Revision is made accordingly, 
Articles 161, 163 (as amended by T. D. 
4055, C. B. VI-2, 63) and 561, Regula- 
tions 45 and 62; Appeal of Gilliam Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1 B. T, A. 967; Simmons 
Co. v. Commissioner, 8 B, T. A. 631; 
Donaldson Iron Co. v. Commissioner, 9 
B. T. A. 1081, 

The amount of $5,46 
the above overassessme 
allowance of additional deductions for 
| ordinary and necessary business 
penses since, after thorough field exam- 
inations of taxpayer's accounting rec- 
ords and hearings before the Bureau, 
it is disclosed that many of the items 
|included herein were understated while 
others were charged to surplus and va- 
rious reserve accounts. Sections 234 (a) 
| (1), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921; 
articles 101, 111 and 561, Regulations 
45 and 62. 


5.09 included in 
nts is due to the 


duction for bad debts ascertained to be 
|worthless and charged off during the 
jyear 1918 causes $741.01 of the over- 


|banker is sought, without the slightest | 
doubt, with greater frequency than from | 
those engaged in the management of | 
|other corporations. It is the business of | 
|the banker to encourage and promote 
/sound business policies, In the perform- 
|ance of the full measure of this duty, he} 
|very properly encourages the highest | 
'measure of responsibility in public busi- | 
ness. 


Banker Generally 
Of Great Influence 


“The banker is generally a man of 
| great personal, business and political in- ; 
|fluence, The existence of good feeling | 
‘on the part of the public toward banking | 
'interests is of incalculable value, not only! 
to the business of banking, but to every | 
business interest. Once established, such | 
|good feeling should not lightly be dis- 


; turbed. Good feeling cannot either be 


Problem Encountered | recsci3n-cst655°25 °°" no 
In State Tax on Banks 


|Company, of Seattle, Wash. 


Difficulities Massachusetts, 
Finds in Levy on National, 


Banks Are Described 


By Henry F. Long ; 
Caiiniteiionaee of Corporations and Taxation, | 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

What are the possibilities for Massa- 
chusetts under the existing act of Con- 
gress controlling taxation of national 
banks? If Massachusetts oo > 
lay a tax upon the shares of nationa 
Seeks it is a once confronted with the| 
necessity of keeping the rate as low as 


fostered or maintained by placing sov-| that imposed upon other moneyed capi-| 
jereign States in the position of suppli-|tal in the hands of individual citizens | 
jeants anxious to accept contributions! coming into competition with the busi-| 


(Protest 343371-G-57653-28.) 
Oil-cake Meal 

Free entry is allowed on oil-cake mye 
in a decision by the customs court ‘s¥s- 
taining a protest of the Frank P. Dow 
Duty was 
imposed upon this merchandise at the, 
rate of 20 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1459, Act of 1922, as soya 
bean flour. Judge Young, in granting 


ithe contention for the reduced rate, 
| points out that paragraph 1629, Tariff 


Act of 1922, providing for oil-cake meal 


| did not specify the degree of fineness to 


which the meal must be ground. The 
residual cake, derived from soya beans 


|after the oil has been extracted, when 


ground into a meal as fine as powder, 
was entitled to free entry under para-. 
graph 1629. (Protest No. 336282-G- 
9551.) ; 
Shaving Sets With Mirrors 

The duty rate on shaving sets is up- 
held at 50 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 230, Act of 1922, in a deci- 


‘from banking interests, while others| 
|within such States bear no tax burdens | 
| imposed by law. Supplicants many States | 
are, and so they must remain until Con- | 
| gress, by appropriate action, shall permit 
the States to tax national banks.” 

The attorney for the Kansas Tax Com- 
;mission, C. B. Randall, told the members 
of the conference who were present at 
|the round table discussion on the bank | 
| tax problem that the situation in Kansas | 
is still far from being settled. Cases will | 
be argued before the State Supreme | 
| Court on Nov. 5, he explained, involving 
the right of financial institutions in com- 
|puting the taxable value of their shares 
jto deduct items which are exempt from 
|local property taxes. 

The items claimed to be deductible, ac- | 
cording to Mr. Randall, are Federal se- 
curities, Kansas registered mortgages 
and certain obligations of the State and 
its municipalities. The financial institu- 
|tions insist, he declared, that even if a 
|flat deduction is not permitted they are 
entitled to an exemption equal to the pro- 
| portion of the shares which exempt assets 
bear to total assets. 

On Nov. 4 the Kansas electorate is to 
vote on a constitutional amendment per- 
|mitting a State income tax to be levied. 
If that amendment is adopted, Mr. Ran- 
dall said, it is hoped that some method | 
may be worked out whereby State and/| 
jnational banks will be fairly taxed. If | 
|the position of California tax authorities 
|is found to be tenable, he continued, that 
the Macallen decision does not apply to | 
the franchise tax law of that State, the 
Kansas law may be modeled after the 
California act. 








ulations 62; G. C. M. 938-A (C. B. VI-| 
2, 206); Rhode Island Hospital Trust| 
Co. v. Commissioner (29 Fed. (2d) 339), | 

The application of the adjusted net| 
loss sustained for the year 1921 against | 
the revised net income for the year| 
|1922 causes $573.47 of the overassess- | 
ment for the latter year. Section 204,| 
Revenue Act of 1921. Adjustments| 
for the erroneous understatement on| 
the return filed of losses sustained from 
the disposition of certain capital cma’ 
|in the year 1921, and the overstatement 
|of profits derived from the sale of other | 
capital assets in the year 1922, result 
in $36.68 of the overassessments for! 
these years. Sections 2383(a) and 
234(a) (4), Revenue Act of 1921; ar- 
|ticles 141, 541 and 561, Regulations 62. | 
|The elimination of certain tax exempt | 


|the year 1918 causes $15.35 of the over- 
jassessment for this year. Sections 
|213(b) (4) amd 233(a), Revenue Act 
}of 1918. 
| Nanaline H. Duke 

| Nanaline H. Duke, New York, N. Y. 


| ta 


ness of national banks. om 

This involves the recognition that at) 
least certain such capital is now being | 
taxed under the provisions of the income | 
tax law. Either such capital must be! 
segregated and taken out from the pro-| 
visions of the income tax law in order | 
to place it upon a parity with bank| 
shares or else the rate upon bank shares | 
must be so low as not to exceed the: 





xed under the income tax law. mi 
To proceed in the former method i 
volves all the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties incident to defining what “other 
moneyed capital” means. It may also 
mean that under the proportional clause 
of the Massachusetts Constitution the 
rate imposed upon bank shares and other 
moneyed capital could not be less than| 
that imposed upon other property under | 
the general property tax law. It is ex-| 
tremely doubtful if the. Legislature ; 
would consent to the imposition of such! 
a rate. | 
Constitutional Obstacles 

To proceed under the method of tax-' 
ing bank shares at a rate not in excess 
of the burden imposed upon other 
moneyed capital under the existing in- 
come tax law involves again a difficult | 
question of determining what that “rate” | 
is. It further lays the law open to the 
contention that the proportional clause 
of the State Constitution is violated on 
the ground that the rate on bank shares 
is less than that upon other property. | 
The excuse that this results from the 
imposition of limitations imposed by the 
Federal Constitution is scarcely tenable | 
in view of the fact that Congress has | 
now provided other means of taxing, 
national banks which are permissible 
under the State Constitution as well as} 
in conformity with Congressional enact- 
ment. Moreover, such a tax would not 
be likely to yield a very substantial in-| 
crease over present revenues. Hence the 
way to salvation for Massachusetts does! 
not appear to lie along the path of a! 
tax.on national bank shares. ee | 
Massachusetts already includes divi- 
dends from national banks located in 
other States under its income tax. To 
add the dividends of such banks located 
in Massachusetts and abandon any other 
form of taxing national banks would 
probably not yield even the present| 
amount of revenue, For Massachusetts | 
to lay a direct tax on the income of na- 
tipnal banks and trust companies would 
doubtless require a constitutional amend- 








€X-/| interest from the reported income for | ment. 


Only Remaining Avenue 

This brings us to the only remaining | 
avenue—a tax according to or measured! 
by net income, and this method is what 
has in fact been adopted. There are sev-: 
eral reasons, however, Why this system | 


'An overassessment of income tax in | has not proved altogether satisfactory. 


The allowance of an additional de-| 


favor of the taxpayer is determined as | 
jfollows: 1920, $20,749.30. | 
The overassessment results from the 
|decision of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals rendered in the instant case 
for the above year, Nanaline H. Duke vy. 


successive revenue acts preceding the | (4), (7) and (8), Revenue Act of 1926, 
1926 act, under which this action was} and the regulations promulgated there- 
brought, was that husbands could not be under. 


required to return nor to pay taxes upon | Corona Typewriter Company 


the wife’s half of the community income, f 
and that such construction was made part) Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., El- 
of the act. lmira, N. Y. Overassessments of income 


Palmer Hutcheson, who followed Mr. and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 
| Weeks, as counsel for the taxpayer in| Payer are determined as follows: 1918, 
this case, also urged that the wife’s in- | $38,068.83; 1921, $1,806.47; 1922, $3,- 
terest under varied decisions of the State | 682.21. 
court and in light of the statutes was| The allowance of a deduction for the 
ivested so as to preclude the taxation of | amortization of the costs of facilities 
the husband for the whole. acquired, constructed or erected on or 

The Solicitor General declared that, after Apr..6, 1917, for the production 
there was no valid distinction to be | of articles contributing to the prosecu- 


jdrawn between the laws of the other | tion of the World War results in $20,-| 


|States and those of Louisiana, involved | 593.66 of the overassssment for the year 
in the case of Bender v. Pfaff. 1918. The expenditures made have been 
Charles E. Dunbar, who appeared for | thoroughly analyzed and verified by field 
the respondent in that case, urged that| examiners and Bureau engineers and all 
under the tests laid down by the court for | of the relevant factors have been con- 
the taxation of this paiticular kind of | sidered in determining the adequacy and 
property in the Robbins case, property in| reasonableness of the deduction allow- 
Louisiana was, subject to the double re-| able under the provisions of section 
turn, Under the laws of that State, he | 234(a)(8), Revenue Act of 1918. Articles 
said, the wife had a vested interest rather | 181 and 561, Regulations 45; Appeal of 
|than an expectancy as was the fact in! Manvjlle Jenckes Co., 4 B. T. A. 765. 
the Robbins case, and, contrary to the; Of the above overassessments the 
second point in that case, the hvsband| amount of $14,922.01 is caused by the 
in Louisiana cannot freely handle the| allowance of additional deductions for 
jecmmunity property, but is limited to! depreciation of physical properties and 


|assessment for this year; and the de-|Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 374. 
termination of deductions for reason- Estate of Morton F. Plant 

able additions to a reserve for bad debts! Estate of Morton F. Plant, Henry 
for the years 1921 and 1922 results in| Bradley Plant et al., Executors New 
$1,210.24 of the overassessments for) York, N. Y. An overassessment * of in- 
such years, since the taxpayer elected come tax together with an allowance for 
the reserve method in filing its return! court costs in favor of the taxpayer }s | 
| for the former year. Sections 234(a) | determined as follows: 1917, $81,922.98 
| ©), Seveame af Tr sna 1921;! and $35.20 costs. , : 
articles an , Regulations 465, | 35 an e 
cad 1687 S00 ten asda ee D.| The overassessment and costs result 
| 3997, C. B. WI-1, 222), and 561, Reg- 


| 
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Estates and trusts—Incidence of tax—1924 act— 

The genera! plan of the 1918, 1921 and 1924 acts was to tax the beneficiary 
on income received from a fiduciary, the fiduciary being allowed a corres pond- 
ing detuction.—-Einbell v. White. (D, C, D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily, 2594, 
Oct. 24, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Oct. 23. 





No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the diepoostion 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal 


‘further limitation of the rates imposed 


evenue. program. 


The tax yield is negligible as compared 
to the former tax yield and even though 
the tax previous to the Richmond deci- 


sion imposed too great a burden, it still] 


seems to many that the present tax is 
too low. It further involves the ascer- 
tainment of a rate each year. 

What the rate imposed upon “other 


| financial corporations” is, indeed what 


constitutes *‘other financial corporations” ! 
under the Masaschusetts system is more | 
or less of a moot question in spite of | 
such light as has been thrown upon it| 
by an opinion of the Attorney General 
and a decision of a single justice of the | 
Supreme Court. Moreover, there is the | 


upon the different classes of mercantile, 
manufacturing or business corporations, | 
whatever they ‘may be. To increase the 
rate of such corporations in order to in- 
crease the yield from national banks is 
too much like making the tail wag the | 


dog. 

fi would seem then that Massachusetts 
must content itself with the present in- 
considerable revenue from the national | 
bank tax or it must seek relief in con- 
gressional enactment. 

(The foregoing statement on the 
national bank tax situation in Massa- 
chusetts was made to the National 
Tux Association conference in Kan- 
sas City Oct. 23.) 


_Were erroneous valuations. 


protest of Louis Greenberg & Son. Clai 

was made by the importers for duty a 
only 40 per cent, under paragraph 399, 
These sets, consisting of a round tin box 
about 314 inches in diameter by 1% 
inches in depth, were equipped with mir- 
rors attached to the outside of the lid. 
The body of the box contained a china 
saucer. Judge Sullivan finds that the 
collector properly applied the 50 per cent 


sion by the Customs Court : Son, Clad 


|burden upon other moneyed capital as| ad valorem rate. (Protest No. 282216-G- 


5282-28.) 


New Jersey Ruling 
On Inheritance Tax 


State’s Right Not Affected by 
Private Settlement 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Oct. 23. 


A settlement agreement between pr! 
vate parties can not affect the righ’ 
of the State to collect its inheritance 
tax, the New Jersey Supreme Court has 
held in a case entitled “In the Matter 
of the Inheritance Transfer Tax in the 
Estate of George J. Gould, Deceased.” 

The paragraphs of the opinion relat- 
ing to this point follow in full text: 

The third paragraph of the will cre- 
ates a trust fund of $4,000,000 with 
income to the widow for life with power 
to appoint to their children. At the time 
of Mr. Gould’s death, a suit was pend- 
ing against him growing out of mis- 
management of his father’s estate. This 
was compromised and a part of the com- 
promise, $1,525,000 was deducted from 
the widow’s trust and distributed among 
the first wife’s seven children. A trust 
fund of $300,000 was also set up for the 
second wife’s three children. 

Vice Ordinary Backes said: “Their 
contention that the State is not entitled 
to a transfer tax because of the pay- 
ment of $1,525,000 out of the widow’s 
trust reduced by that sum the inherit- 
able property of Mr. Gould upon the 
theory that it was made in discharge 
of an obligation of his estate is not ad- 
missible. 

The thing taxable was the transfer. 
by the will of the $4,000,000 trust fund 
for the widow and her children. The 
seven took $1,525,900 of the widow’s 
trust not by the will of their father, 
but contrary to it, by transfer from the 
widow and her children. That transfer 
was not taxable. That she and they 
chose to bargain with the seven to sur- 
render a portion of their trust te induce 
them to subject their inheritance under 
their father’s will to the burden of the 
$5,442,392 due the Jay Gould estate, and 
to reimburse them for the consequent 
depreciation of their shares of that»i 
heritance is wholly irrelevant to t 
power to levy a tax upon the transfer 
of property by death. At all events the 
tate is not interested, and it was the 
privilege of the comptroller to take no 


’ 


’ 


notice of the manipulation of the prop- | 


erty by the beneficiaries as between 


themselves. 


Indiana Tax Board Upheld 
In Reduction of City Levies 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct. 23. 

The right of the Indiana State Board 
of Tax Commissioners to reduce tax lev- 
ies set by local taxing authorities was 
upheld by the Indiana State Supreme 
Court Oct. 17, when the court denied the 
petition of Robert B. Agler, of South 
Bend, and others, for a rehearing of a 
case in which Mr. Agler had contested 
the constitutionality of that part of the 
State budget law giving the Tax Board 
authority to act on local levies. 

The litigation arose when the State 
tax board reduced the civil city levy of 
South Bend for the year 1927, the reduc- 
tion being made on the ground that there 
Mr. Agler 
and his associates in the action contended 
that the tax board was usurping the 





Aviation Field Dedicated 


An aviation field for the 44th Divi- 
sion of the National Guard of New Jer- 
sey has been dedicated at Newark, com- 
pleting the National Guard Air Service 
(Department of War.) 


| authority of the local officials in reducing 


the levy. 

The court decided in favor of the Tax 
Board several months ago, upholdin’ the 
constitutionality of the part of the 
budget law which was questioned. The 
petition for rehearing was filed some 
time later. 


«a 
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Résistance Shown | 
To Price Decline 
On Farm Produce 


Department of Agriculture 
Reports Market Gains and 
Losses Have Been Fairly 


Well Balanced 


While it can not be said that the long 
downward trend of prices for agricul- 
tural »roducts has been arrested, some 
resistance has been shown to the decline 
in recent weeks and some gains made 
since the low levels of September have 
been maintained, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Oct. 23. 

Recent market gains &nd losses by 
farm products have been fairly well 
balanced, the Department said. Grains 
were unsettled with wheat exports neg- 
ligible at the middle of October, the do- 
mestic price being above the export 
basis. The Department’s review of agri- 
cultural markets follows in full text: 

Recent market gains and losses in farm 
products have been fairly well balanced. 
Cash wheat held comparatively steady 
around the middle of October while de- 

ines in corn have brought the two lead- 
ing grains nearer on a market level. 
Millfeeds and hay are a little lower. Spot 
cotton has shown no great change in 
price. Hogs and lambs were higher 
around the middle of the month and 
cattle about steady. Butter prices have 
not changed much; cheese sells a little 
lower, also poultry and eggs. Vegetable 
and fruit markets are irregular with no 
general tendency as a group. It cannot 
begsaid that the long downward price 
trehd on farm products has been arrested 
but recent weeks have shown more re- 
sistance, maintaining some of the gain 
made since the lowest points reached in 
September. 

Russian Wheat Shipped 

Domestic grain markets continue un- 
settled. Nearly 5,000,000 bushels of 


Russian wheat were included in the world: 


shipments during the third week of Oc- 
tober and further offerings were being 
pressed upon European markets. Ex- 

rt sales were negligible in mid-Octo- 

r since domestic prices are well above 
an export basis. The corn market ten- 
ded lower at most points with increased 
offerings of new corn meeting a slow 
demand. Other feed grains and wheat 
were relatively cheaper and trade re- 
ports indicate increased substitution of 
these grains for corn. Market receipts 
of oats were not large, growers are hold- 
ij supplies on farms for feed purposes. 
Burley markets held fairly steady for 
cash grain. The rye market fluctuated 
mostly with wheat. 

The commercial feedstuff prices de- 
clined, influenced principally by a slow 
demand, unsettled condition of the grain 
market and good Fall pasturage in most 
areas. Standard bran was quoted at 
Minneapolis Oct. 16 at $19, standard 
middlings at $18 and linseed meal at 
$40.50 per ton. The recent sharp break 
in temperatures with snow was a 
strengthening factor in the Chicago mar- 
ket. 4 

Hay markets’ generally remained 
steady. Market supplies continued light 
but in most cases were sufficient to 
satisfy the moderate demand. Prairie 
hay held .about steady, with light of- 
ferings generally in fairly good demand. 
Meadows and pastures in most parts of 
the country have been improved by re- 
cent rains and are affording considerable 
grazing. 

Cotton Prices Change Little 
® Cotton prices show little change this 
month. They average about seven cents 
below the level of late October, 1929. 
Domestic consumption of raw cotton in- 
creased more than seasonally ‘in Septem- 
ber but is still low. Textile activity in 
most foreign countries continues at low 
levels but there was some slight im- 
provement in Poland, France, Japan and 
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Eradication of Cattle Diseases Urged 


As Means for Purifying Milk Supply 


* 


x 
Public Health Surgeon Advocates Reduction of Animal 
Infection for Control of Undulant Fever, in Address to 


Dairy Inspectors 


Prevention of illness among milk con-#associates, under State and Federal co- 


sumers and elimination of economic loss 
to producers by measures designed to 
control or eradicate undulant fever in 
farm animals was urged by a senior 
surgeon of the Public Health Service, 
|H. E. Hasseltine, in an address Oct. 22 
at the annual meeting of Internationa, 
Association of Dairy and Milk Inspec- 
tors, in Cleveland. 


Pasteurization is the most effective in- 
surance against all milk-borne infectious 
disease, Dr. Hasseltine declared. 

His address was summarized in the 
issue of Oct. 21. ‘The full text is as fol- 
lows: 

An authorized summary of the address 
follows in full text: 

In the early days of medical knowl- 
edge, the infectious diseases formed a 
group which contained comparatively 
few distinct clinical pictures. Since then 
keen observation has from time to time 
led to the recognition of groups of cases 
that differ from others, a splitting off of 
a newly recognized entity. 


Bacteriology’s Contribution 
To Study of Disease 


A century ago the name “typhus fever” 





was applied to the conditions which wé | 


now know as typhus and typhoid fevers. 
With the coming of bacteriology the 


eases received a great impetus through 
the discovery and study of the causal or- 
ganisms of diseases. 


iscov 2w Dacteria was) 
The discovery of new Dact 


pursued with such zeal that in some 
cases the newly found orgai.is.. was 


conside: d a new species and assumed} 


to have ce1‘ain characteristies that were 
peculiar to that organism oni\. Later 
it was,found that the bicteria were as- 
sociated in rroups, the members of cer- 
tain groups showing a resemblance in 
many, bu: not all, characteristics, like 
the fam‘ly resemblance seen in the hu- 
man species. 

In 1918 Evans made a comparative 
study of the organism causing Malta 
|fever and that causing infectious abor- 


tion of cattle, and i:ound a very close | 


resemblance in all common characteris- 
tics. This suggested the possibility that 
the infectious abortion organism might 
be the cause of some of the peculiar 
fever disturbances occasionally seen in 
man. 

In 1924 the first caSe of undulant fever 
attributed to the abortus organism was 
reported. 
nized in the United States have increased 
rapidly and much field and laboratory 
research on this disease has been car- 
ried on. 

Without attempting to review the find- 
ing of many workers in many fields, the 
| following epidemiologic investigation car- 


ried on by the United States Public | 


Health Service will be briefly reported. 
The investigation was carried on in Iowa 
by A. A. Surgeon A. V. Hardy and his 


j 
| 


The birth rate for an area’represent- 
ing about 95 per cent of the population 
of the United States declined to the low- 
jest level on record last year, the Bu- 





Since then the cases recog- | 


operation, and by myself in other States. 


Nearly 500 cases were investigated and 
in 435 the data were sufficiently com- 
plete to permit them to be classified un- 
der three groups as follows: 

(a) Those having no contact with live- 
stock, or carcasses. 

(b) Those having contact with live- 
| stock, carcasses, or by-products. 

(c) Those having contact with live- 
stock on the farm. 

The first group was composed largely 
of urban residents and the preponder- 
ance of evidence indicated that they con- 
tracted their infection through the in- 
gestion of raw dairy products. ‘ This 
group may be conveniently called the 
milk group and contained 198 cases £ 
undulant fever. 

The second group was composed chiefly 
of urban residents who were employed 
in the meat industry or closely related 
vocations, and may be referred to as the 
meat group. It contained 44 individuals. 
| The third group was almost entirely 
|composed of “farmers and members of 
their family, veterinarians, or livestock 





farm group. This group contained 193 
cases. They had repeated contact with 
domestic farm animals and, in many 


their own farms. 

There is no reliable way of ascertain- 
ing the relative importance of ingestion 
|of infected milk and of contact with the 
infected animals as a casual factor in 
this group. 

From the distribution of the cases be- 
tween the sexes we are inclined to at- 
| tribute the majority to contact infection 
(184 males, 9 females), especially when 
contrasted with the sex incidence in the 
milk group. The milk used by the 
farm group was almost without excep- 
tion raw milk. 


Tabulation of Results 
Obtained From ‘Milk Group’ 


In the meat group the disease is at- 
tributed to contact infection, either with 
living or slaughtered animals. With a 
single exception all of the 44 cases were 
males. The one female worked in a 
packing plant making sausage casings. 
| All of the group came in contact with 
|pork, or pork products. Twenty-three 
lof the individuals in the group used 


| part raw and part. pasteurized, and three 
|canned milk. 

The milk group, which is of greatest 
interest to this association, consisted of 
198 cases, of which 103 were males, 95 
females. The information obtained 
| showed that 178 used raw milk as a reg- 
ular supply, and 20 used part raw and 
part pasteurized. 

In some cases it was possible to trace 
the infection to an infected family cow. 
It was not usual to find cases grouped 
on any one milk supply, though in Way- 





Decline in Birth Rate to Lowest Point 
On Record Was Registered Last Year 


Census Bureau Also Finds Infant Mortality Showed Decline 
As Compared With Previous Years 


| Massachusetts (62), Florida (65), Michi- 
gan (66), New Hampshire (68), Louisi- 
ana (74), Georgia (76), and South Car- 
| olina (91). Two States, Iowa and Mary- 


9 China. Sales of spot cotton as reported | reau of the Census stated Oct. 23. The! land, in 1928 attained their lowest rates 


by, 10 representative markets amounted 
to less than two-thirds of the corre- 
sponding sales a year ago. Domestic 
and foreign demand for American cotton 
is only fair excepting in the French mar- 
kets where trade was more active both 
for cotton on the spot and for forward 
shipment. Inquiries seemed to be cen- 
tered mostly on cotton in the lengths 
seven-eighths to one-one-thirty-second 
inches in the better white grades. 
mestic consumption for September 
amounted to 394,321 bales compared with 
545,834 for September, 1929. Consump- 
tion for the two months ending Sépt. 30 
was 746,656 against 1,104,588 bales for 
the same two months of last season. 
Cotton on hand Sept. 30 in consuming 
establishments amounted to 967,936 
bales, compared with 790,772 for the 
same date the year before. 
world’s stocks of American cotton at the 


Do- | 


infant mortality rate was the lowest for 
any year except 1927. The Bureau’s 
statement follows in full text: 


The Department of Commerce pre- 
|sents a table showing by States birth 
rates for 1929 and infant mortality rates 
| from 1915 to 1929, inclusive. In 1929 the 
infant mortality rate (deaths of infants 
a one year of age per 1,000 live 
births) showed a marked decrease as 
compared with 1925. In fact the rate 
' (68) was the second lowest since the es- 
tablishment of the birth registration area 
in 1915. At that time this area was 
composed of 10 States and the District 
of Columbia and included 31.1 per cent 
of the population of continental United 
| States, while in 1929 there were 46 
| States and the District of Columbia in 
b area, and 94.7 per cent of the total 


: lati tinental United States. | area of contimental United States. 
With the | population of continen nated Staees highest birth rate, 26.9, is recorded for | 


For the sixth consecutive year, Oregon 


| which did not change in 1929. 

Taking the rate for the registration 
|} area of continental United States as a 
basis, 24 States had lower rates in 1929 

and 21 had higher rates, while New 

| Hampshire’s rate was identical. . With 
| the exceptions of Colorado, Maine, and 
| Wyoming, the high infant mortality 
rates in these 24 States were due to the 
| great infant mortality among the col- 
| ored populations, especially in rural dis- 
| tricts. 

The birth rate for the year 1929 was 
| 18.9, the lowest for any year since the 
| establishment the birth registration 
}area. Oregon ha the lowest rate (14.1) 
|of any State in the registration area. 

Significant of “the declining birth rate” 
are the rates of 25 States which are lower 
than the. rate for the birth registration 
The 
| 


New Mexico and Utah 24.8, North Car- 


beginning of the season approximately | leads the States with the lowest infant | Qjina 24.7, Alabama 24, West Virginia 


1,800,000 bales larger than at the begin- 
ning of the season last year, the present 
prospects are for a total supply for the 
1930-1931 season 1,500,000 bales more 
than in the 1929-1930 season. ‘ 
An undertone of weakness was shown 
in the cattle trade around the middle of 
the month, the prices still ranged a little 
higher than near the first of October. 
Fed yearlings of choice grade were im- 
mune to decline the third week of Oc- 
tober by virtue of scarcity, but grassy 
y@rrling stock, along with weighty steers, 
closed a little lower-than the week be- 


fore, and stocker and feeder cattle closed | 


sluggish and weak. The increased mar- 
keting of short-feds was seasonal, many 
€ iSeders showing their customary Fall 
disposition to clean up ahead of Winter 
storms. The practical top on heavy cat- 
tle at Chicago in mid-October was $12.35, 
although prime 1,405-pound averages 
scored $12.50. Yearlings equaled the 
preceding week’s peak of $13.35, but the 
supply of well-finished yearlings was 
much lighter and comparatively fe 
passed $12.75, the bulk selling between 
$10.50 and $12.50. It was largely a $6.50 
to $8.50 market on stocker and feeder 
steers with choice western bred steer 
yearlings up to $9.25, 
Hog Market Higher 
In the face of declines of $3 to $5 in 
the loin market, live hogs worked higher 
around the middle of October. Market- 
ings carried only limited quotas of either 


pigs or sows, and general quality was | 


good. Butcher hogs from the Spring pig 
crop carried better average weights than 
previously this season, although the gen- 
eral average run of all marketings de- 
creased slightly by reason of smaller 
marketings of packing sows, 

Poor distribution worked to the disad- 
vantage of the selling side of the mid- 
October lamb trade, but price losses were 
regained and markets held most of the 
gain of $1, made during the first half of 
the month. Feeding lambs met with a 
good demand at Chicago, largely at $6 
to $7.25. The call on country account 
continued broadest for light weight feed- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


| mortality rate (48). In 1929, 11 States 
| had lower rates than at any time since 
| their admission to the registration area. 
| These were: Minnesota (51), Arkazsas 
| (58), New Jersey (60), Illinois (61), 


| 28.8, Mississippi 22.9, South Carolina 
22.8, follow in the order named. It will 
| be noted that, with two exceptions, the 


| high rates in these States are undoubt- 
edly due to the large percentage of col- 


ee esniceay 4 ored population. 


Birth rate 1929 (column A), and infant mortality rates (deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births) by States, 1915 | 


to 1929: 
: 1929 1928 
| tTUnited States 
BOOT cecicccsces SB 
Arizona 
Arkansas .... 
California . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware . é 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

daho . 
Illinois .. 
Indiana ..... 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
RINE aos 5550 slab 
Montana .. 
'|Nebraska . 
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New Hampshire ... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina .... 
North Dakota 

Ohio ; 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina .,.. 
Tennessee 
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dealers, and may be referred to as the} 


th 7 4 C |cases, they used milk from animals on| 
recognition of the various infectious dis- | 


pasteurized milk, eight raw milk, two} 


1921 
76 


51 
88 
93 
96 
73 
78 
79 
55 


79 


cross, Ga., 9 out of the 11 cases occur- 
ring in 1929 were investigated and 8 of 
these gave a history of using raw milk 
from the same dairy, and none had any 
significant contact with livestock. 

In the herds supplying milk .to cases 
in this group the presence of infection 
in the herd was proved in 39 cases; 3 
others gave tests that classed them as 
suspicious. In 10 others a definite his- 
tory of the infection in the herd was 
obtained. 

This number seems small but it should 
be remembered that many cases knew 
nothing about undulant fever and its re- 
lation to domestic animals, while in 
others the herd owners declined to al- 
low testing of their animals. As .the 
knowledge of undulant fever became 
more widely disseminated the determi- 
ination of infection in milk preducing 
herds will become a more common pro- 
cedure. 

At the present time we hear much 
about the different types of Brucella in- 
fections and their relation to the dis- 
ease in man. While it is desirable that 


tant because it happened to be proved 


ganism, 

The isolation of all three varieties of 
Brucella from human cases has been re- 
corded. Similarly the finding of all three 


|fore, any Brucellatinfected milk-produc- 
ing animal must be considered a poten- 
tia], if not an actual, danger to man. 
might be stated that Madsen reports 
40 per cent of the fever in Denmark as 


contact. Our figures are 45 per cent 
}and 55 per cent, respectively. 

There is one point in relation to milk 
|infection and its bearing on undulant 
fever that I wish to emphasize. As dairy 
and milk inspectors you have been taught 
that strict cleanliness is essential in the 





that gain entrance to milk. 

With this teaching I heartily agree. 
But unless you have cows that are free 
from Brucella infection, no amount of 
inspection, cleanliness and _ sterilization 
lof utensils will have any effect'on re- 
|ducing the number of Brucella organisms 
|in the milk. They are there as a result 
of the disease of the udder. 


| Therefore, the prevention of milk- 


| possible lines of activity: (1) Rendering 
jharmless the infection that may be in 
ithe milk by*processes ‘that have proved 
efficient, of which pasteurization is the 
most effective and practical one that we 
have at this-time; (2) the control and 
ultimate eradication of the Brucella in- 
fection from the herds furnishing milk. 





| ization, I am a firm believer in this pro- 
|eedure as the most effective insurance 
against all milk-borne infectious disease. 
The way that undulant fever, when not 
'explainable by contact infection, picks 
‘out the users of raw milk is a fact that 
| many of you have doubtless noted. In 
cities that have 90 to 100 per cent of 
'their milk pasteurized, undulant fever is 
almost unknown. 


Eradication of Infection 
|From Herds Advocated 


In those having a part of their supply 
pasteurized, as in Waycross, Ga, it is 
seen more strikingly, by reason of there 
being a group that uses pasteurized milk. 
In Waycross approximately half of the 
|milk was pasteurized prior to Oct. 15, 
| 1929. During the preceding part of 1929, 
/11 cases of undulant fever occurred in 
|the city. In January, 1930, I investigated 
19 of these 11 cases. All 9 used raw 
milk and 8 used raw milk from the same 
dairy. Pasteurization will remain our 
chief fortress of defense against milk- 
borne undulant fever until the infection 
is detected and eliminated from dairy 
| herds. 

In the eradication of the infection from 


vention of undulant fever. Thé medical 
Milk Commissions of California require 
all herds that produce certified milk to 
be free of animals that give a positive 
reaction to the “abértus agglutination 
test.” This requirement should make the 
| incidence of undulant fever in consumers 
of such milk practically nil. 

The same procedure may be extended 
to all herds with good prospects of suc- 
cess, if I may judge from the reports 
of competent veterinary authorities. 
From the standpoint of the health offi- 
cers this procedure is desirable, in that 


+ 
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we have all the scientific knowledge| 
available as to different types or spe-| 
cies, such differentiation seems of little | 
importance in the prevention of disease. | 
None of us would think of arguing that | 
infection carried by milk was unimpor- | 


a paratyphoid instead of the typhoid or- | 


types in cows has been reported. There-, 


milk-borne and 6 per cent resulting from ; 


production of good milk and in the pre-| 
vention of some of the infectious diseases | 


jborne undulant fever depends upon two | 


our domestic animals lies the ideal pre-, 


‘Most Diseases 
Less Prevalent 


Than Year Ago 


1930 1929 
1,780 


583 
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Only in Infantile Paralysis 
typhoid fever and infantile paralysis 
4, compared with the corresponding week 
23. The number of deaths from influenza 
The statement follows in full text: 
parts of the country’and have an esti- 

!tion of the 69 cities reporting deaths 
Cases Reported 
| 95 cities 
96 cities 
1 BG GCBEIOR: ccc cevieeccsecves. cook 
| Scarlet fever: | 
| Smallpox: 
40 
Typhoid fever: 
Deaths Reported 


Reports to Public Health 
: Service Show Increases 
| _ And Typhoid Fever 
! \ EE 
All communicable diseases except 
showed a decrease in the number of 
cases reported for the week ended Oct. 
of last year, according to a statement 
issued by the Public Health Service Oct. 
and pneumonia was also less than in 
the same week of last year, it was stated. 
The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
|the following table are situated in all 
|mated aggregate population of more 
| than 31,615,000. The estimated popula- 
is more than 30,132,000. Weeks ended 
Oct. 4, 1930, and Oct. 5, 1929. 
Diphtheria: 
46 States 
Measles: 
a PE PET ELLE sé 
; Meningococcus meningit 
46 States sca ees 
Infantile paralysis: 
46 States 143 
46 States 953 | 
95 cities 600 | 
46 States 
95 cities 
46 States 935 _ 
95 cities ‘ 2% | 
Influenza and pneumonia: | 
' 89 cities 470 


| Smallpox: 
89 cities 


id 
Abuse of Physicians | 
On Radio Is Charged 


‘Commission Asked to Close 
Muscatine, Iowa, Station | 


See | 
Allegations that the physicians of! 
Muscatine, Iowa, the medical profession 
| generally, and the newspapers of Iowa 
has been abused by Norman Baker, of 
Muscatine, over his radio Station KTNT,! 
were presented to the Federal Radio | 
Commission, Oct. 22, by Dr. Thomas F. | 
Beveridge, of Muscatine. | 

The Commission held hearings on the | 
|charge that the station was not being | 
|operated in the public interest and that | 
its license to operate part time with 
5,000 watts of power therefore should not 
be renewed. 

Dr. Beveridge presented stenographic | 
records of remarks alleged to have been 
made by Mr. Baker. He declared that 
Mr. Baker had waged campaigns against 
recognized public health practices, had 
asserted that he could cure cancer at an 
institution he maintains at Muscatine, 





Regarding the effectiveness of pasteur-| had recommended “drugless healing,” and 


jhad gurged a boycott against “regular 
doctors.” . 

KTNT and 30 other stations were 
cited by the Commission in August for 
alleged failure to operate in the public 
interest. KTNT was granted a temporary 
license pending the Commission’s de- 
termination of the case. This temporary 
license on Oct. 21 was extended by the 
Commission for one month from Nov. 1. 


it prevents the acquiring of undulant 
fever tlrough contact with animals as 
| well as that transmitted by milk. 

The undertaking is one of colossal 
magnitude, but from reports already 
|made it appears practicable. The eco- 
;nomic loss attributable to Brucella in- 
fection of livestock is sa enormous as 
|to make eradicative measures desirable 
| without considering human infection. 

It is not always practicable for the 
| health officers to make an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of each and every case, but 
the members of this association are in 
position to assist the health authorities 
very materially and at the same time 
give advice to the milk producers and 
dealers that may save them financial loss 
and prevent illness among consumers. 

_ The attitude of a few officials in food 
inspection work is to take no action 
unless there is a violation of law or reg- 
ulation that gives promise of obtaining 
a conviction in court. The giving of ad- 
vice or making suggestions is not part 
of their program. 

In my limited experience in food con- 
trol work, I found that many were glad 
to have us suggest improvements and 
such suggestions were put into effect 
without further action. 

I believe that milk producers and deal- 
ers are also willing to receive informa- 
tion and suggestions, particularly when 
the reason therefor is explained to them. 
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| Joyce, James. Ibsen’s new drama. 36 p. 
Lond., Ulysses bookshop, 1930. - 30-13482 
Kock, Michiel H. de. Some aspects of the 
| economic and financial situation in S. 
| Africa. 68 p. Cape Town, Juta & co., 
1929? 30-13404 
Krueger, Max. Pioneer life in Tex.; auto- 
biography. 5 p. San Antonio, Press 
of the Clegg co., 1930? 30-13834 
MacAlister, Sir Donald. Address on his in- 
stallation as chancellor of the Univ. of 
Glasgow, 4 Mar. 1930. (Glasgow univ. 
publications. xv.) 24 p. Jackson, Wylie 
& co., 1930. 30-22162 
McCormack, Joseph P. Plane geometry. 371 
p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1930. 
| 30-22454 
McGehee, William H. 0. A text-book of op- 
erative dentistry, by ... 
Phila., P. Blakiston’s son & co., 1930. 
30-22451 
Morgan, Charlotte E. The origin and his- 
tory of N. Y. employing printers’ assn. 
189 p., illus. N. Y., Columbia univ. press, 
1930. 30-22560 
| Natl. com. for mental hygiene. Twenty years 
of mental hygiene, 1909-1929. 
illus. N. Y., The American foundation 
for mental hygiene, 1929. 
| Nichols, Frederick G. New Junior busi- 
ness training. 2 v., illus. N. Y., Ameri- 
can book co., 1930. 30-22563 
| Odell, Ruby M. Improving the dietary habp 
| its of a rural community. 43 p.-N. Y., 
| Milbank memorial fund, 1929. 30-22449 
Plekhanov,Georgii V. Fundamental prob- 
_ lems of Marxism, by .. .; ed. by D. 
| Ryazanov, pseud. 145 p. Lond., M. Law- 
rence, 1929. 30-22567 
| Providence institution for savings. 
| Old stone bank” history of Rhode Island. 
119 p., illus. Providence, R. I., 1929. 
| ' 3830-13826 
| Ramser, Joseph R. Some aspects of long 
term debt financing in agriculture, 1920- 
1928. (Abstract of thesis (Ph, D.)—Univ. 
of Illinois, 1930.) 4 p. Urbana, IIl., 1929. 


30-22566 

Reid, William A. Seeing Latin republic of 

N. America. “Second edition.” 181 p., 

illus. Wash., D. C., The Pan American 
union, 1930. 


30-13821 
Remmers, Hermann H. 4% 








= The quality 
of freshman pyeparation then and now. 
(Purdue univ. The Div. of educational 
reference.) 35 p. Lafayette, Ind., 1929. 
30-22164 
Robinson, Conmar. The lyotropic series. 
85 p. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1929. 
30-13726 
Sage, Lee. The last rustler, autobiography 
of . .. 303 p., illus. Boston, Little, 
Brown and co., 1930. 30-13822 
Schinagel, Geza. Possibilities. 125 p. Bos- 
ton, Meador pub. co., 1930. 30-22562 
The Science of eugenics and sex-life, love, 
marriage, maternity. Walter J. Hadden, 
Charles H, Robinson, Mary R. Melendy, 
ed. by Robert L. Leslie. 639 p., illus. N. 
Y., Eugenics health foundation, 1930. 
30-22450 
Seldes, Gilbert V. The future of drinking, 
by ... drawings by Don Herold. 173 p. 
Boston, Little, Brown, and co., 1930. 
30-22561 
Shannon, Joseph Bs Thomas Jefferson, the 
advocate of truth, freedom and equality. 
Public speeches of ... 31 p. Kansas 
City, Mo., C. S. Demaree stationery co., 
1930? 30-13836 
Shryock, Joseph G. 15 
numbered leaves. 


Shryock genealogy. 
Phil., Pa., 1930. 
30-13820 
Van Tassel, Charles S., ed. Story of Mau- 
mee Valley, Toledo, and Sandusky region, 
by... 4-v., illus. Chicago, S. J. Clarke 
publishing co., 1929. 30-13810 
Watson, Cecil J. Histologic study of the 
spleen in various diseases. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Univ. of Minn., 1928.) 102-120 p. 
Leipzig, Akademische verlagsgesellschaft, 
1929. 30-22452 
Watts, Sir Francis. Rept. on Mauritius 
sugar industry. Secy. of state for col- 
onies to Parliament by command of His 
Majesty, Mar., 1930. (Gt. Brit. Cmd. 
3518.) 55 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1930. 30-13429 
Weinland, Joseph E. The romantic story 
of Schoenbrunn, the first town in Ohio. 
2d ed. (abridged). 31 p., illus. New Phil., 
O., Tucker printing, 1929. 30-13835 
Willard, John. A preliminary inquiry into 
rural adult education. (Bull. of Amer- 
ican assn. for adult education.) 27 p. 
N. Y., 1929? 30-22163 


American gas assn. Industrial gas section. 
Water heating. 130 p., illus. N. Y., Amer- 
ican gas assn., 1930. 30-22568 

Begg, Annie L. Raffia; methods and sug- 
gestions for work, by ... 96 p., illus. 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 

30-22575 

Bevan, Edwyn R. The hope of a world to 
come, underlying Judaism and Christian- 
ity. (Arthur Davis memorial lecture, 
1930.) 63 p. Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 
1930. 30-22960 

Bishop, Joseph B. Goethals, genius of Pan- 
ama canal; biography, by ... and Farn- 
ham Bishop. 493 p., illus. N. Y., Har- 
per & bro., 1930. 30-22571 

Butler, Edward C. The Vatican council. 
2v. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1930. 30-22961 

Cyclopedia of drawing. Prepared by staff 
of architects, engineers and instructors, 
5 v., illus. Chicago, American techni 
cal socy., 1931. 30-22572 

George, Marian M. A little journey to Cuba 
and Porto Rico. Rev. ed. (Library of 
travel.) 159 p., illus. Chicago, A. Flan- 
agan co., 1930. 30-22385 

Goldberg, Maurice E. 100,000 years of art, 
by E. G. Morris [pseud.]. 286 p. Boston, 
Mass., The Stratford co., 1930. 30-22368 


;Grant, Ulysses S. Territorial government 


of Wash., D. C.; address. 23 p. Pub. by 
Mrs. A. R. Shepherd for Women’s city 
club, 1929. 30-13846 
Graves, Jackson A. California memories, 
1857-1930. 330 p. Los Angeles, Times- 
mirror press, 1930. 30-22383 
Hagen, Harry J. Lathers’ & plasterers’ 
craft problems and reference book. 148 
p., illus. St. Louis, Mo., Craft problems 
distr®butor, 1930. ’ 30-22573 
Harbison, Winfred A. The opposition to 





| New Cartel in Dye Industry 
Interest has been revived in Europe 
|concerning suggestions for an interna- 
tional agreement in the dye industry, 
| with a scope broader than that of the 
| recent dye cartel. (Department of Com- 
merce. ) 





President Lincoln within Republican 
party. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Univ. of Illinois, 1930.) 11 p. 
Ill., 1930. 

Henderson, Archibald. 
mortals. 208 p., illus. N. Y.,.D. Apple- 
ton and co., 1930. 30-22364 

Hersey, Frank W. Heroes of the Battle 
road; a narrative of events in Lincoln 
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| missioners, Secretaries and Departments 
of Agriculture, Oct. 22, three commit- 
jtees to deal with problems of interest 
|to agriculture were named by the presi- 
|dent of the association, A. L. Felkner, 


|of New Hampshire, pursuant to resolu- | 


| tions adopted by the association. 

| One of these committees is charged 
| with the drafting of legislation, in col- 
|laboration with the Department of Ag- 
jriculture and the President’s Drought 
| Relief Commission, to afford relief to 
,farmers suffering from the drought, 
| which will be submitted to Congress as 
|early as possible in the next session. 


.| A second committee was appointed to 


cooperate with the Frderal Department 
| of Agriculture and the Federal Farm 
Board “for the consideration of all prob- 
lenfs of mutual interest,” and a third 
was named for the consideration of the 
; problem of quarantine at State lines. 
To serve on the committee to draft 
drought legislation, President Felkner 


Committees to Study Farm Problems 


With Federal Department in 


| Drafting Proposed Legislation for Farmers 


appointed the following commissioners: 
Harry D. Wilson, of Louisiana; W. J. 
Fitts, of Tennessee; George W. Koiner, 
of Virginia; Perry L. Green, of Ohio, 
and Herbert E. Powell, of Michigan. 

On the committee to cooperate with 
ithe Department of Agriculture and the 
Federal Farm Board for the consideration 
of problems of mutual interest, the fol- 
lowing were named: Berne A. Pyrke, 
of New York; H. J. McLaughlin, of Ne- 
braska, and A. W. Gilbert, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The following members were named 
on the committee for the consideration 
of the quarantine problem: W. B. 
Duryee, of New Jersey; G. H. Hecke, 
of California, and Nathan Mayo, of 
Florida. 

The following officers were named for 
the ensuing year: President, Mark G. 
Thornburg, of Iowa; vice president, 
Harry F. Wilson, of Louisiana; secretary 
and treasurer, Arthur W. Gilbert, of 
Massachusetts. 
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illus. Boston, Mass., P. Walton, 1930. 
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Hertz, Emanuel. Abraham Lincoln: his law - 
partners, clerks and- office boys. 22 p., 
illus. n. p., 1930. 30-13844 
Laughlin, Sceva B. Missouri polities during 
civil war. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. ‘of 
Towa, 1921.) 116 p., illus. Salem, Or., 
1930. 30-22390 
| Meredith, Sir William, bart. A letter to 
Earl of Chatham, on Quebec bill. 36 p. 
| Lond., T. Cadell, 1774. 30-13840 
The Milwaukee journal. Kitchen treasures, 
| 156 p., illus. Milwaukee journal, Publie + 
service bur., 1930. 30-22574 
| Petrova, Natalia, pseud. Twice born in Rus- 
sia; my life before and in revolution. 
193 p. N. Y., W. Morrow & co., 1930. 
30-22367 
Richet, Charles R. The impoténce of man 
(“L‘homme impuissant”). Translated by~ 
Lloyd Harvey. 149 p. Boston, Mass., The 
Stratford co., 1929, 30-22959 
| Riegel, Robert E. America moves west. 
595 p., illus. N. Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. 
| 30-22384 
| Scott, Martin J. Christ’s own church. 248 
| p. N. Y., P. J. Kenedy & sons, 1930. 
30-22954 
| Slosson, Preston W. The great crusade and 
| after, 1914-1928, by ... 468 p. N. Y., 
| Macmillan co., 1930. 30-22386 
| State street trust co., Boston. Boston, Eng- 
and Boston, New England, 1630- 
1930. 45 p., illus. Boston, State street 
trust co., 1930. 30-22388 
Stout, Nathan. The history of Stout fam- 
ily, first settling in Middletown, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., in 1666. 32 p. 
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Addison, Joseph. Sir Roger de Coverley, 
and other essays from the Spectator, by 
... and Richard Steele. 275 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-22976 « 

American chinchilla rabbit breeders’ assn. 
.. » Guide book and standard. 1 v., illus. 
Kansas City, Mo., Gough pub. co., 1929. 
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Clark, Barrett H., ed. The American scene, 
edited by. . and Kenyon Nicholson. 694 
p., illus. N. Y., D. Appleton and‘co., 1930. 

: 30-22977 
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+... by ..., De Witt Talmage Starnes 
.. «Jacob Lorenz Neu .. .,William Alonzo 
Stigler. 2 v., i Phila., John C.' 
Winston co., 1930. 30-22974 

Clark, David L. Pleasant hours with Eng- * 
lish... by .. ., William Alonzo Stigler 
-.. Mary C. Spears. 1 v., illus. Phila, 
John C. Winston co., 1930. 30-22973 

Downer, Charles A. A first course in French, 
by ... and William Edwin Knickerbocker. 
(Revised edition.) 436 p., illus. N. Y., 
D. Appleton and co., 1930. 30-22964 

Hawkins, Richmond L. Madame de Stael 
and the United States. (Harvard studies 
in Romance languages .. . vol. VII.) . 81 
p. Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 1930. 
5 30-22963 

Kift, Robert. The retail flower shop. 388 
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well Ellis. (“Second revised edition.”) 
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grades. 136 p. N. Y., Globe book co., 
1930. 30-22969 
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N. Y., American book co., 1930. 30-22968 

Mavity, Mrs. Nancy (Barr). The modern 
newspaper. 320 p., illus. N. Y., H. Holt 
and co., 1930. 30-22978 
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dairy farming in New York, by ... (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Cornell univ., 1928.) 93 . 
illus. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell univ. Agri- ° 
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Newburger, Gabriel F. 
and other themes, by . . 
printed for family and friend 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Torch press, 
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Noble, Lydia. Poems, by ...: with trans- 
lations from Constantine Balmont. 113 
p. Boston, Christopher pub, house, 1930. 

30-22966 

Reeder, Ward G. How to write a thesis, 
by... Rev. and enl. ed. 216 p., illus. 
Bloomington, Ill., Public school pub. co., 
1930. / 3830-22357 

Richardson, Lula M. . . . The forerunners 
of feminism in French literature of the 
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guages. vol. XII.) 178 p. Baltimore, 
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Calif.—Cases Determined in District Courts. 
of Appeal, July 13, 1929-Sept, 27, 1929— 
Vol. 100. Randolph V. Whiting, Reporter, 
Sacramento, 1930. : 

Ill.—Crop and Live Stock Statistics, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture cooperating with 
Ill. Dept. of Agriculture, Crops 1928-1929, 
Live Stock 1929-1930, A. J. Surratt, Ag-- 
ricultural Statistician, Springfield, 1930. 

Ill.—8th Rept. of Statistician, Je. 30, 1929, 
Dept. of Public Welfa Rodney H, 
Brandon, Director, Spritfheld, 1929, 


| Va.—Sehool Laws, State Bd. of Education. 


Harris Hart, Supt, of Public Instructi 
Richmond, 1930. — 

N. J.—33d Ann. Rept. of Managers of New 
Jersey State Village for Epileptics, Skill« 
man, Somerset County, for period July 1, 
1929, to Je. 30, 1930. Herman F. Moos« 
brugger, President of Bd. of Managers, 
Trenton, 1930. ; 

Ill.—Items of Information Relating to Ed- 
ucation, School Year 1928-29—Cireular No, 
244. Francis G. Blair, Supt. of Publie 
Instruction, Springfield, 1929. 

R. I—Bird and Game Laws, Revised to Je, | 
1,1930, Comr. of Birds, Providence, 1930, ° 
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sion of The United States Daily. The. 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
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the card numbers, should be given. 
Technical News Bull. of Bur. of Standards” 
—No. 162, Oct., 1930. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Subscription price, 25 cents 
year. (25-26527 
Survey of Current Business—No. 110, 
1930. Bur, of Foreign and Domestic 
merce, U. S. Bept. of Commerce. 
scription price, $1.50 a year, (21- 
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Postal Service 


or Foreign Mails| Difficulties of Railroad Valuation 
Are Attributed to Inflation of Stock 


* 


Commissioner Eastman, of I. C. C., Says High Valuations 


Autnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenteD Herein, Berne 
PustisHep WitHout ComMMENT By THE UNrTeD States DAILY 


[Bids Are Opened 


On Four Vessels 


| 


‘Offers of Three Companies An- 
nounced by Shipping 
Board 


| 


Three groups of bids, ranging from. 


Many Varieties :. 


Of Wood Suited — 
To Plane Building 


Advisory Committee Finds, 


$15,602,000 to $16,241,000, for the con- 
struction of four vessels for the Panama 
Mail Steamship Company and the Grace 
Steamship Company, with the aid of 
Government funds, were made public Oct. 


postmarking of registered articles for 


Replacement of Aban- foreign countries and in the preparation 
of registry return receipts therefor was 


& s | 
doned Line Said to Make vi ged by the Second Assistant Postmas- 


Straight-grained Lumber 


I o ulations; Massachusetts 
Are. Tragedire. te se cxtget eg : Presents Most Important 


Called Pioneer on True Value Rule 


I. C. C. Act Unnecessary ter General, W. Irving Glover, Oct. 22 
o Le Nee in instructions 


|The full text of the announcement fol- 
Mandate of the Supreme Court of | jows: 
Florida ordering the Atlantic Coast Line| It has been brought to the attention 
Railroad to replace a five-mile line of | of the Department that the numbers on 
railroad between Yuste and Monticello,| registered articles for foreign destina- 
Fla., which it abandoned without the/tions are frequently illegible and that 
authority of the Interstate Commerce |, jarge number of registered articles are 
Commission, makes unnecessary an order} sent to foreign countries, the registry 
of the Commission *permitting the re-'return receipts for which are not pre- 
construction of the line, it was ruled | pared in the manner prescribed in section 
by the Commission on Oct. 20 in a re-|i15 on page 250 of the Postal Guide for 
pert and order in Finance Docket No. July, 1930. 
8272. . Postmasters are therefore requested 
The Atlantic Coast Line apandoned | ¢o See that all registration numbers, do- 


the line without first seeking permis-)}mestie or foreign, whether written or} 
sion from the Interstate Commerce Com-| stamped with numbering machines are | 
Shippers and other|cjear and unmistakable, the use of| 


mission to do so. ] 
interests along the line protested, and | stamped or typed numbers on large mail- 
proceedings were instituted in the Su-| ings of registered articles being encour- 


pre Court of Pardee cho qpe| aged: and to cause the. registry, rear 


matter was brought to the court by the 
Attorney General of Florida and the 
State Commission. 

Commission Ruling 

The railroad then applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to abandon the 
line, which had already been dismantled | 
and the tracks taken up. The Com-| 
mission ruled that it could not legally 
permit the abandonment of a property’ 
that was no longer in existence. The 
road then asked permission to reconstruct 
the line, if the Commission found such 
reconstruction to be in the public in-; 
terest, the hope being that the Commis- | 
sion would find that the construction was | 
not in the public interest, and thereby | 
deny the application to construct. But} 
the Commission now holds that the mat-| 
ter is in the hands of the court, and} 
further action by it is not necessary 
and the court decides the issue. 

“Upon consideration of the language of 
the statute,” said the Commission, “it! Invitation to participate in the open- 
seems apparent that the restoration of| ing flight of the new northern transcon- 
the track and resumption of operation | tinental air mail route, to take place 
which have been illegally abandoned! Oct. 25, was received Oct. 23 by the 
without our authority are not the con-| Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
struction and operation of an additional! the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
line of railroad or extension of an exist-| eral, W. Irving Glover, and the Super- 
ing line within the meaning thereof.|intendent of Air Mail Service, Earl 
While it is well settled that changes in|) Wadsworth. 
administrative status are committed ex- The invitation was extended the postal 
clusively to us, the action of the court} 
is not a substitution of its judgment for | 
that of the administrative authority. 

“On the contrary,” it was emphasized, 
“the purpose and effect of the court’s 
writ of mandamus are to preserve and 
protect our exclusive administrative ju- 
risdiction by preventing the continuation 
of an abandoned undertaking without 
our authorization. 

“Certainly the act does not intend that 
certificates shall be secured from us be- 
fore eourt suits can be instituted under 
section 1(20). It scarcely could have 
been the intention of Congress that in 
each case a formal proceeding before us 
must precede the bringing of suit by} 
us, or by any other party entitled to sue 
under that section. ° 

“While the application herein is un- 
der section 1(18), it has been filed be- 
cause of the writ issued by the court. 
If the court has authority under section 
1(20) or other legal sanction to issue " : 
such a writ, no authority from us is re-; 2, !@y-over point at Kansas City, Mo. 
quired, and evidently no such authority | This is necessary because the airway is 

not completely lighted and will prob- 


has been contemplated by the court. The ° . ; 
writ is eith ~eable in its | ably not be ready for night flying before 
S36 either enforceable in itacif and Jan. 1, 1931.. With the night lay-over 


without any action on our part, or it = J ; 
is invalid. As to the latter pe nde Pan at Kansas City, the schedule provides 
no expression can be undertaken by us. | 36-hour service from coast to coast, leav- 
Unless and until the question has been | "& New York at 8 a. m. and arriving 
resolved against the court’s jurisdiction, at Los Angeles at 8 p. m. the following 
we think there is no legal warrant of | fVe™ng. The inaugural flight will fol- 
justification for any complementary or low the announced schedule. 

: The schedule from Los Angeles to 


supplementary action by us in the prem-j|,~" : 

ises. It follows that the application must Kansas City follows closely the present 
‘> dismissed.” passenger operation now maintained by 
Dissenting Opinion the Western Air Express, but the Kan- 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman dis- ae i to New York route opens an 

sented from the majority opinion of the “Ther PEW mer vee. 
Commission in the case, as follows: fro ~— 3 pawvins 6 ey, schedule 
There have been several proceedings Tulsa as Setieae oe, es on 
before the courts and this Commission | tb aa See = © Res 
relating to this Yuste-Monticello seg- | the a _— : gig oe oe 
ment, but as yet no tribunal has passed | City ooo. oe 7 nee 
upon the question of whether public con-/ of operating a daylight flight fron a 
vience and necessity require the opera-| Louis to Amarillo. It will however, 
tion of this little branch line less than| afford advantageous connection to and 
from St. Louis and the Southwest, con- 


five miles long. In the confusion of | 
jurisdictional questions there is danger| necting with the through plane service 
that this question will remain unan-|at Amarillo after a night lay-over, and 

will eventually be worked into a con- 


swered until too late. 

If the line is rebuilt and operation re-| tinuous transcontinental schedule after 
stored, undoubtedly applicant can then|the lighted airways are completed. 
seek a certificate from us permitting 
abandonment, and if it supplies the nec- | 
essary proof of lack of public conven- 
lence and necessity, such a certificate | 
will be granted. But in that event a 
wholly unnecessary and wasteful expen- 
diture of a considerable sum of money 
will have taken place. If there is no| 
real need for the line, surely it is highly 
desirable that this question be deter- 
mined before the expenditure is made. 

Applicant has itself to blame for its 
present legal difficulties, because of its | 
carelessness in failing to ask for a cer-' 
tificate permitting the abandonment of 
this segment at the time when we au- 
thorized the construction of the exten- 
sion to Perry. But the unnecessary ex- 
penditure of capital by a railroad com- 
pany is opposed to thé public interest as 
well as to its own private interest. In 
162 I. C. C, 497 we refused to entertain 
an application for a certificate of aban- 
donment, upon the ground that the seg- 
ment had already been abandoned and 
had ceased to exist both in fact and in 
law. 

If we were correct in that finding, then 
it is difficult to see how we can properly 
refuse to entertain the application now 
before us. The only sound ground upon | 2"4 complaint’ dismissed, 
which we could disclaim jurisdiction, it! No. 17102.—Milne Lumber Company v. The 
seems to me, would be that the construc- | Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. 
tion of a new line or extension is not | Chasees settacted Mies ns at Smee spfeped 

* ontotoc, MISS., °o f . ” 
contemplated but only the restoration of | thence reconsigned to East New York sta: 
service on a line which has unlawfully | tion Long Island Railroad, Brook] N. 
ceased to operate and is still legally ex-|¥., ‘found inapplicable. Case "Sold abuse 
istent. But we rejected that theory in! pending ‘adjustment in accordance with the 
our decision in the former. case. | findings herein. 

Upon reflection, I am not sure that we; No. 19779.—Sinclait Refining Company 
were right in our decision in 162 I. C, C. |v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
497. But having made that decision, it ; Upon reconsideration, finding in original re- 
logically follows that we ought to en-| Port, 147 1. C. C. 500, that rates on nat- 
tertain this application, for certainly we | U'#! g@seline, in tank-car loads, from points 
have exclusive and. plenary authority |, Oulahenm and Kansas, to Shareus, Hook 
over the construction of new lines or ex-| unreasonable modified in part, Order pre- 
tensions. Granting that the question is; viously entered changed accordingly. 
not free from doubt, we ought to resolve} | No. 20237.—Johnson-Randall Company v. 
the doubt in favor of a course which wil] | Ann Arbor Railroad. 1. Class rates between 
permit the important question of public Traverse City, Mich., and’Jacksonville, Fla., 
convenience and necéssity to be passed 
upon before an expenditure of capital is 


not shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 2. Class rates between Tra- 

made for whidh there may be no public 

need. 


| cordance with the directions contained in 
the above-mentioned section. 

Attention is also called to the require- 
ment as to the postmarking by the office 
of origin of registered articles, as set 
forth in paragraph 3 of section 874 of the 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 


New Air Mail Route 
Soon to Be Opened 


Postal Executives Invited to 
Participate in Inaugura 


Flight October 25 


' 


of the Western Air Express, which com- 
pany will operate the western section 
of the service. 

Further information made available at 
the Post Office Department follows: 

The service will be operated jointly 
by the Transcontinental Air Transport, 


tion from New York to Kansas City, 
Mo., and by the Western Air Express of 
Los Angeles, Calif., from Kansas City 
to Los Angeles. 


Other Cities Served 

In addition to the terminal cities, 
others to be served on the route will be 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Ama- 
rillo, Tex. (or from St. Louis via Tulsa, 
Okla., to Amarillo, either or both routes); 
Albuquerque, N. M., and Winslow, Ariz. 

The new route has been set up with 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 23 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 11948.—Glacifer Company v. American 
Railway Express Company. Upon further 
hearing, rates on 5-gallon shipments of ice 
cream in dry refrigerating containers 
found not unreasonable; practice of defend- 
ant in assessing charges on this commod- 
ity in certain types or makes of dry re- 
frigerating containers based on a 
weights found not unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory; and application of charges 
on 5-gallon shipments of this commodity 


ing weight of 115 pounds and of charges on 
|the same quantity of this commodity in 
dry refrigerating containers based on ac- 
tual weight found not unduly prejudicial 
to traffic shipped in the latter contaihers or 
to shippers thereof. Prior reports; 63 I. 
C, C. 153 and 81 I. C. C. 223, reversed in 
part. Order heretofore entered vacated, 


verse City and points in trunk-line and 
New England territories found not unduly 
prejudicial. As maximum reasonable rates 


|receipts concerned to be prepared in ac- | 


officials by Harris M. Hanshue, president | 


Inc., of Delaware, over the eastern sec- | 


actual | 


in tubs packed with ice -based on a bill-! 


+ | strawberries, 


amy 


issued to postmasters. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| precipitated a confusion of thought and 


|a welter of litigation which have laid a. 
|paralyzing hand upon the public regu-| 


‘lation of rates ever since it was enun- 
| ciated. 

| I do not mean, of course, that any 
complete paralysis has resulted, for I 
know that public regulation has accom- 
plished much that has been useful and 
beneficial. But I do mean that the valu- 
lation doctrine has hampered and em- 
barrassed and grievously delayed regu- 
|lation to an extent which has given rise 
to serious and warranted concern. 

If the total amount which has been 
spent upon railroad and utility valua 
‘tions could be ascertained; af the’ tota 
;time consumed in wrangling upon this 
subject before commissions and courts 
could be totaled; if all of the lawyers 
and so alled experts who make a liv- 
‘ing—and often a fat living—from this 
|hurly-burly could be placed in line, J 
believe that the country would be stag- 
|gered by the exhibition. * * * 





Valuation as Factor in | 
Determining Rate Level 


| In determining the general level of! 
rates valuation is basic. 
' stone of the structure. Yet in the course! 
|of 16 years of active experience in pub-| 
lic regulation I have seen little or no 
indication of interest in this vital matter 
upon the part of business men. 
Certainly in the valuation of railroads 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has | 
|never received help from any organi-! 
jzation of business men—national, State | 
lor local. | 
We have had help from the State 
|commissions and from labor organiza- 
tions. Without it, indeed, our valuations 
would have been ex parte proceedings 
with no opposition to combat the rail- 
| road claims, except that provided by our 
own departments. I do not mean that} 
‘business organizations might have been| 
‘expected to go into the details of par-| 
| ticular valuations. The point is that they 
have manifested no interest in even the 
| vitally important underlying principles. 
The essential difficulty with railroad 
and utility valuations is that no one has 
ever been able to arrive at any clear un- } 
| derstanding of what is meant precisely 
by “fair value for rate-making purposes.” | 
Certainly it is not any value known to} 
economists or known to business men in 
| their commercial dealings. 
The value of an ordinary business 
| property is determined primarily by its | 
}earning power, by the profits which it | 
can be made to yield. But here we are| 
asked to ascertain a “fair value” which | 
,is to be a controlling element in deter- | 
mining the maximum rates which may be | 
charged. 


Inconsistencies Alleged in 


Present Valuating Procedure 


In other words it is not the product | 
of earning power, but a limitation von! 
and the basis of earning power. Ac-| 
cording to the court it i#% to be deter- 
mined from the consideration of a num- 
|ber of specified factors, often mutually 
inconsistent, which are to be given, along 
‘with any other relevant matters, “such 
| weight as may be just and right in each 
case. 
|. Obviously the opportunity for debate 
In arriving at such a figure is without! 
limit, a fact which is attested by the! 
interminable proceedings before commis- 
sions and courts. 

'~ While there is no fixed practice as 
yet, and none which has been authori- 
tatively prescribed by, the court, there | 
is a tendency to arrive at “fair value” 
by taking an estimated amount for all 
lands used, based on the current market 
jvalue of -adjoining lands; adding the 


~ 


}estimated cost of reproduction of the| 


, at approximately | 
jcurrent prices; deducting an estimated | .; 


structural property, 
jallowance for depreciation,.varying with 
taste; adding an estimated allowanee for 
working capital; and adding finally, again 
|according to taste, some figure for that 
elusive ghost which goes by the name 
|of “going concern value.” * * * 


i 
|here dealing not with a question of law, 
|but with a question of economics andj property, stimulate these hopes by the 


| preconceptions. 


long as unit prices were going up, as 
they did until 1930, some of the time at 
a very steep rate, this theory was of great 
advantage to companies whose properties 
were so valued. It gave them “fair 
{ values” very largely in excess of the 
original cost of their properties, and 
since they paid fixed rates of return on 
bonds and preferred stock, the whole 
advantage of this excess went to the 
common stock, to the extent that they 
| were able to realize the permissible 
| earnings. 

| But we are now in a period of declin- 
|ing prices and the rapid introduction of 


.| mechanical labor-saving devices which | : i 
]| decrease costs of construction. The time} mate profits is found in financing. It is 


may be not far distant when the cost of 
reproduction theory on its face will work 
| the other way for railroads and utilities, 


and some far-seeing men in these indus- : 


tries are beginning to sense this situa- 
Vo 

This brings me to the crux of my re- 
|marks on this topic. In reality we are 


practical good sense. You will look im 


Constitution. It is merely a judicial in- 
ments which provide that no-person shall 
be deprived of property without “due 
process of law.” 

The Supreme Court undertook to de- 
termine at what point the public regu- 
lation of rates would in practical effect 
be equivalent to a taking of property 
without due process of law, and 
“fair value” rule was its answer. It 
set limits to regulation. Necessarily, 
however, this rule and the attempted 
definition of “fair value” which accom- 
panied it were based on essentially eco- 
nomic considerations and conceptions, or 
" Two of the present jus- 
tices have said that the rule is “eco- 
nomically unsound,” and experience has 
shown them to be right. As I see it, a 
sounder view of the matter was sug- 


|gested by the Supreme Court in the | i 
|passage from the Baltimore case, bear- | S°me of its weaknesses. 


ing on credit and reasonable rate of 
return. 


New Capital 


Termed Necessary 


The railroads and the utilities perform 
public functions. We permit private 
companies to perform such functions be- 
cause of a rather general belief, which 


I personally do not wholly share, that | 


they can do the work better than the 
State. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 
So long as the railroads and utilities are 
managed honestly and with reasonable 
efficiency and economy, we all want to 


| pay these laborers of ours éheugh so that | suffer. 


they will be willing and able.to do the 
work well. Certainly they should not be 


| paid less, and I can think of no good 


reason why they should be paid more. 
And in determining what is enough for 
this purpose, there is no need for shav- 
ing hairs. A fair degree of liberality is 
appropriate, 

Now the essential test. of whether these 
railroads and utilities are being paid 


; enough, it seems to me, is their ability 
junder honest and good management to 
| attract the new capital which is con- 


stantly necessary if they .are to meet 
the needs of a growing community. 
Massachusetts grasped this idea many 
years ago, before ever the “fair value” 
rule was enunciated. It proceeded on the 
theory that it would regulate the se- 
curities issued by these companies and 


|see to it that no more were issued than 


the deaands of the business justified and 
that they represented the actual invest- 


ment of capital. This done, it endeavored | 


, to regulate rates so that earnings would 


be sufficient to attract investors in these 
securities. 

This policy has, I believe, been con- 
stently and successfully pursued in the 


{case of the Massachusetts gas and elec- 


tric companies, and it was successfully 
pursued in the case of the street rail- 
| Ways until they fell upon evil days which 
| were no fault of public regulation. To a 
certain extent it s followed, and with 


+construction. They differ every year. So¢vate operation of railroads and utilities 


/is that they will be exploited for the 
making of illegitimate profits. I mean 
rofits that are derived indirectly from 
{improper dealings with the companies 
|rather than directly from their opera- 
tion. The history of railroads and util- 
| ities in this country is well-nigh a chron- 
icle of such profits, and they have been 
the source of many enormous fortunes. 
| And again I direct attention to the fact 
|that this is a matter with which the 
| business men of the country and their or- 
| ganizations have seldom concerned them- 
selves, if at all. At least if they have, 
| it has escaped my notice. ¢ 
The chief opportunity for such illegiti- 


}an open opportunity when the issue of 
!securities is not regulated. It is lost 
when they are regulated adequately. 
Broadly speaking, the game Is to ac- 
quire control of a company, either at the 
| time of its construction or at some favor- 
‘able opportunity thereafter, issue secur- 
|ities which are based in part on hopes 
'rather than on actual investment in the 


| various devices known to artful public- 


|vain for the “fair value” rule in the) ity and salesmanship, unload at the ear- 


|liest opportunity upon what are known 


It is the corner | terpretation of the constitutional amend-|as “innocent investors,” “widows and 


| orphans” preferred, and leave them hold- 
|ing the bag and the exploiters holding 
|the profits, and also usually retaining 
| control. 


| Overcapitalization Called 
‘Obstacle to Fair Rates 


I have often heard it argued, and 
sometimes in very respectable quarters, 
that the overeapitalization of railroads 
‘and utilities is of no concern to the 
| public, and still less the overcapitaliza- 
| tion of the superimposed holding com- 
| panies, for the reason that the basis of 
rate regulation is not outstanding se- 
curities but the “fair value” of the rail- 
jroad and utility properties. I have al- 
| ready discussed the “fair value’ 
and pointed out what I believe to be 
But even if that 
| doctrine were flawless, this argument in 
|regard to overcapitalization would still, 
in my opinion, be utterly fallacious and 
| unsound. 


| overcapitalization of railroads and utili- 


ties, direct or indirect, is a dangerous ; 


and often effective obstacle to proper 
public regulation and the furnishing of 
good service at reasonable rates. 

Once inflated securities are outanding 
in the hands of investors, every effort 
| will be made to make good on them, 
‘and if these efforts fail, the maintenance, 
|service, and credit of the underlying 
| properties in the long run are bound to 


|make good consists in throwing batteries 
of lawyers and experts into the breach 
\to fight before the commissions and the 
courts for inflated valuations, so-called. 
Another effort, not uncommon, consists 
in an endeavor to impair the efficiency 
of the regulating commissions, through 
'the selection of men who are deemed 
| by those making the effort to be suitable 
; commissioners or the removal, in one way 


or another, of those whom they deem to! 
be unsuitable, or through the withholding | 
A further | 


of adequate appropriations. 
effort, which seems to be rather common 
/now in the utility field, consists in the 
indirect appropriation of illegitimate 
profits through the padding of charges 
to operating expenses or construc- 
ition. 7.9 

I come now to the topic which more 
particularly interests you and that is 
|the specific regulation of 
|freight rates. * * * 
The freight-rate structure of the 
|country, as you know, is an affair of 
infinite variety. It is so complex that 


it takes a special kind of expert to) 
{read and comprehend freight rate tar-! 
fall down on the job} 
e spend a considerable | 


iffs, and even the 
now and then. 
part of our time at the Commission in 
| deciding cases which ¢ginvolve nothing 
{but the interpretation of tariffs. 

| At bottom all this variety and intri- 
|cacy grew out of the fact that the 


And let us analyze the cost of repro-| advantage, in the case of the Massachu-|freight-rate structure had its beginning 


duction theory as applied to structural 
property. Costs of reproduction fluctuate 
with the changing value of money and 


|also with improvements in methods of | 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


| have been prescribed in Eastern Class Rate 
| Investigation, 164 I. C. C, 314, no finding 
is necessary respecting rates for the future. 

Complaint dismissed. 
| No, 2190°.—Union Bag & Paper Coxpora- 
| tion v. Delaware & Hudson Company. Car- 
| load rates on domestic and imported wood 
pulp from points in the New York lighter- 
age limits to Hudson Falls, N. Y., found not 
| unreasonable in the past but unreasonable 
for the future. Reasonable rates prescribed, 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
| 3468.—Rules Governing Weighing Livestock 
and Allowances at Points on the Southern 
Pacific in Arizona and New Mexico, also 
El Paso, Tex. Proposed sules governing 
weighing of livestock, in carloads, at points 
on the Southern Pacific in Ari:ona and New 
Mexico, and at El Paso, Tex., found not 
justified. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed and proceeding discontinued. 

No. 21542.—Colonial Iron Company v. 
Arcade & Attica Railroad. Carload rates 
on iron ore and pyrites cinder from Bal- 
timore, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and Wilming- 
ton, Del., to Riddlesburg, Pa., found not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 21670.—Hannaford Brothers Company 
,v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Rates on 
| in erates, in refrigerator 
;cars, from certain points in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Maryland and Dela- 
ware to Portland, Me., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed from North 
Carolina and South Carolina points. Rep- 
aration awarded. 
| No, 21517.--MidWe Creek Railroad v. Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. Complainant’s di- 
vision of the joint rates on bituminous 
| coal, in carloads, from mines on its line in 

West Virginia to interstate destinations 

found not unjust, unreasonable, or in- 
equitable. Complaint Jismissed. 

No. 21703..-Wm. Schluderberg-T, J. Kur- 
dle Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Rates on fresh meats and packing-house 
| products, in straight and mixed carloads, 
from Baltimore, Md., to West New Brighton, 
Staten Island (New York), N. Y., found 
!/not usreasonable, 


setts railroads, but there the situation 
| was unfortunately complicated by con- 
flicts of jurisdiction with other States. 


Periodic Valuations’ 


Termed Unneeded 


Under such a policy it is obvious that 
no periodic and interminable valuations, 
so-called, are needed. Regulation pro- 
ceeds on a basis of practical sound sense, 
and justice is done to both investors and 
public. The absence of appeals from 
Massachusetts regulation to the United 
States Supreme Court confirms this state- 
ment. No matter what “fair value” 
might be estimated with the aid of in- 
genious lawyers and experts, it is diffi- 
cult and embarrassing for a company to 
claim confiscation if it is paying 8, 10, 
or 12 per cent dividends on its common 
stock and has a ready market for new 
issues, 


If such a policy of regulation had been | 


followed throughout the country con- 
sistently from the beginning, we would 
have no valuation problem. The origin 
| of that problem can be traced directly 
| by construction companies which accom- 
panied the building and development of 
|many of our railroads and utilities in 


to the watered stock and exploitation: 


jand a large part of its development at 


‘a time when the railroads were practi- | 


| cally free agents, and the individual rail- 
|roads were comparatively small affairs. 
| Between many points they competed 
isharply with each other, and between 
many other points they competed with 
water carriers, which in the dawn of 
railroad history were a much larger fac- 
{tor in the transportation situation than 
|they are today. And even where there 
were no paralleling lines every raidroad 
had producers in its territory who were 
competing with producers in some other 
| territory, and all these producers were 
| striving to reach the larger markets for 
their. goods on something like equal 
| terms. 

The railroads undertook to get all the 


rates if possible, and at low rates, often 
very low, if necessary. 

Naturally the result of all these con- 
flicting forces was that rates were cut 
;to the quick where competition was the 
sharpest, and where it was less vigorous 
or did not exist at all they were made 
as high as possible to offset such cuts. 
It was the heydey of the big shipper, 
who prospered on rebates, and of the 
|big community, which had competition 





the absence of any proper public regu- | 


‘lation. It is that fact which is the 
|; Source of our difficulties now. The se- 
| curities of such companies obviously can 
|not be taken as the basis for rate reg- 
| ulation, 

| @n the other hand our. national and 
State governments were negligent in per- 


mitting this situation to arise, and the | 


public can not except to avoid all the 
consequences of their negligence. 
circumstances call for some degree of 
compromise in dealing with what has 
been done in the past and in arriving 
at a starting point from which sound 
regulation for the future can proceed. 
In deciding what that compromise should 
be, the valuation data which have been 
accumulated at enormous expense in the 
case of the railroads and many of the 
, utilities could be used to good pur- 
ipose ** *, 

What I have 
| rectly to the second matter which I shall 
undertake to discuss, 

One of the great dangets in the pri- 


The, 


already said leads di- | 


Monthly 


’ doctrine | 


If experience in public reg-| 
| ulation has taught me anything it is that | 


One: of. the common efforts to| 


railroad | 


' traffic which eould be obtained—at high , 


23 by the Shipping Board. The state- 
ment of the Board follows in full text:} 

Bids received from three shipyards for 
construction of four vessels for the Pan- 
ama Mail Steamship Company and the} 
Grace Steamship Company are given be-! 
*low. The owners have applied to the 
Shipping Board for a loan covering three- 
fourths the construction cost, in accord- | 
ance with the terms of the Merchant! 
Marine Act of 1928. It is the practice 
of the Board to make loans only on the 
basis of the lowest offers received. 

(Bids cover four ships. Electric winches, 
a; steam winches, b.) 

New York shipbuilding Company, Cam- 
‘den, N. J.: Turbo electric, $15,960,000 (a), 
| $15,868,000 (b); double reduction gear, $15,- 
| 887,000 (a), $15,797,000 (b). i 
| Bethlehem S. B. Corporation (West 
| Coast): Turbo electric, $16,241,000 (a), $16,- 
| 153,000 (b); double reduction gear, $16,- 
| 015,000 (a), $15,927,000 (b). | 
| Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
!pany, Kearney, N. J.: Turbo electric, $15,- 
/ 920,000 (a), $15,830,000 (b); double reduc- 
|tion gear, $15,692,000 (a), $15,602,000 (b). 


‘Appeal Denied in Case! 


| Involving Shipwreck 


| 





Owners Had Been Upheld) 
In Contention Master Was| 


| In Full Charge 


Two cases involving the construction 
|and application of the Limited Liability 
| Act, allegedly “of national importance 
|to all owners of ships, particularly to 
corporate owners” were denied a review 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Oct. 20. They were Mailliard 
| & Schmiedell et al. v. Pacific Steamship 
|Co., No. 404, and American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. v. Pacific Steamship Co., 
No. 418. 

Both cases, it was explained in the pe- 
titions, arose ‘out of the collision between 
the American-Hawaiian steamship “Flo- 
ridian” and the Pacific steamship “Ad- 
miral Fiske,” which resulted in the loss 
of the “Floridian.” The collision oc- 
curred in the Pacific Ocean, off the coast 
of Washington in a fog on the night of; 
Sept. 1, 1928. 

The Mailliard & Schmiedell company 
were owners of cargo then on board the 
| “Floridian,” it was noted. It was claimed 
that the owners of the “Admiral Fiske” 
had failed to comply with the Seaman’s 
Act im properly dividing its crew into 
watches. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit held (41 Fed. (2d) 
718) that, since the master of the vessel 
is charged with the duty of selecting 
crew and stationing them, the duty of 
complying with the Seamen’s Act was 
thereby delegated to the master and 
taken away from the corporate owners 
|of the vessel. , | 

It was contended in the briefs in sup- 
port of the petitions that the duty of 
maintaining a proper watch was not one 
that could be delegated and that the 
shipowner is liable without limitation 
for losses consequent upon its failure to 
see that that duty was complied with. 
LO 
which lesser communities did not enjoy. 
The competition was so sharp and un- 
|restrained that most of the inland water 
|carriers were driven out of existence. 
Complaints of discrimination were inevi- 
jtable, and it was because of those com-} 
|plaints, very largely, that the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission was created. * * * 

Along with this development there was | 
also a growing tendency, which began a| 
| good many years ago, to fixe rates, at) 
least certain kinds of rates, on a mileage | 
or distance basis. This was no new prin- 
ciple in rate making. The railroads had | 
used distance scales in numerous situa- | 
tions from the very beginning. But 
the Commission has greatly extended} 
the application of this principle. In| 
fessence it was applied in the great 
country-wide revision of express rates, 
‘about 17 years, and not long after 
in the extensive revision of class 
rates throughout central territory. Since 
that time it has been applied on a large | 
seale in numerous other situations, par- 
ticularly in the case of class rates. 

Such a system of rates has the man-| 
ifest advantage that it treats all shippers | 
and localities alike on one common basis. | 
‘It plays no favorites, and all are given) 
the advantage or disadvantage of their 
geographical location. * * * 
| I have no desire to debate the so-| 
| called “mileage theory” in these remarks, | 
and doubt whether it would be appro- 
priate; but let me say that the Com-) 
mission is not now, so far as I know, 
wedded beyond divorce to that theory 
or any other theory of making rates. 

We do wish to make rates by prin- 
ciple, and by the soundest that we can 
discover. If those who condemn what 
they call “mileage” rates will present 
some definite substitute plan which they 
think ought to be followed, it will, I am 
sure, receive respectful and careful con- 
sideration, and I have no doubt that 
it will be adopted if it is found to be 
an improvement over the methods which 
we have been following. For myself [| 
can say, however, that an essential fea- 
ture of any plan, before it can be adopted, 
must be equality of treatment without 
favoritism or other form of unjust dis- 
crimination. 























Statements 


of 


Freight revenue -. 
Passenger revenue :... 

Total oper. rev. ; 

Maintenance of way 

Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses 

Total expenses incl. other 

| Net from railroad 

| Taxes 

| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 

Net after taxes, etc. ........-. aa ie 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated ... 
Operating ratio 





+ 


1930 
11,186,677 
451,222 
12,138,012 
1,501,434 % 1,832,119 
2,076,397 
2,900,930 
7,023,977 
5,140,035 
926,886 


4,186,723 
4,272,590 
3,115.61 


Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

September Nine Months 

1930 1929 
94,665,052 101,145,993 
4,361,811 5,412,493 
103,539,031 111,995,953 
14,842,923 16,109,629 
20,975,139 24,292,871 
26,251,056 28,314,896 
66,469,710 73,275,007 
87,069,321 38,720,946 
7,526,464 17,442,314 
7,131 8,379 
29,535,726 31,270,253 
80,006,734 32,408,464 
3,091.19 3,080.31 
64.2 65.4 


1929 
12,190,500 

627,501 
13,504,189 


2,680,241 
3,199,055 
8,218,543 
5,285,646 
836,039 
234 
4,449,373 
4,568,153 
3,083.75 
60.8 


426 


57.9 


Problem to Industry 


That many species of wood are suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to be used in the 
construction of airplanes was deter- 
mined in a recent investigation, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics has announced in a report just 
made public. 

There are, however, relatively few va- 
rieties used in aircraft building, the Com-. | 
mittee found. This situation is brought 
about by the excellent combination of 
desirable properties in the most used 
species, the knowledge of methods of se- 
lection and inspection, practical consid- 
erations of availability, uniforimty of 
quality, cost, ease of manufacture, fa- 
cility in glueing, and ease of drying, ie 
research indicated. . 

Procurement of suitable, clean, 
straight-grained lumber presents the 
most important problem, the report says, 
and the suitability of species was con- 
sidered from this point of view. . 

Leading woods now used are said to be 
white ash, balsa, basswood, yellow birch, 
sugar maple, oak, white pine, yellow 
poplar, red sitka, white spruce, d 
black walnut. The uses were reported 
to range from cabin furnishings and in- 
strument panels, to propellers wing ribs. 
veneer for plywood, and hulls. 

Reduction in Weight 

“An airplane can be made from prac- 
tically any species of wood that will 
furnish material in the required sizes,” 
the report asserts. “The size of the 
Pieces required may be greatly reduced 
by laminating and splicing. By choos- 
ing the most suitable species, however, 
it is possible to reduce the weight of the 
plane appreciably and to increase its 
efficiency.” 

Chief merits of wood for aircraft con- 
struction, the report said, are high ratio 
of strength to weight; inherent light- 
ness; ease of manufacture and repair; 
relative cheapness; adaptability to large 
and small scale production; and adapta- 
bility to design. 

The “very considerable number” + 
species from which further choice may 
be made fall into three classes, the re- 
port added. These are: First, species 
having properties and characteristics 
similar to woods now used and which 
may be substituted directly for them; 


, 


|} second, species thet may be considered 


“on the basis of special design”; and, 
third, species that seem suitable from 
the standpoint of strength, but about 
which additional information relating to 
selection and manufacture is desired. 
Principal factors restricting the use 
of wood, it was learned, are: Limited 
supply of most desirable species; hy- 
groscopicity, that results in shrinking 
and swelling and changes in strength; 
and a wide difference in properties with 
different directions of the grain. 
Findings in the investigation, con- 
ducted at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the Department of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wis., are presented in Report 
No. 354, prepared by L. J. Markwardt. 


Review Refused in Case ’ 
Involving Scow Charter 


The liability of the charterer of a scow 
for loss sustained to a cargo owner 
through causes of allegedly unattribut- 
able to the charter was questioned in the 
case of Moran Towing & Transportation 
Co. v. J. W. Higman et al., No. 406, which 
case was denied review by the Supreme 


| Court of the United States, Oct. 20. 


The scow, it was explained in the peti- 
tion, was chartered by the petitioner and, 
following the loading of a cargo of chalk, 
it sank. Previous inspection had shown 
it to be seaworthy, it was claimed, but 
following the sinking it was. discovered 
that a beam had been freshly broken. No 
explanation could be made for the break. 

The Court of Appeals for the. Second 
Circuit held (42 Fed, (2d) 161) that “a 
presumption of unseaworthiness” arose 


\from the capsizing of the scow and held 


the charterer primarily liable. The pre- 
sumption is granted in the petition, but 
it was claimed that the court disregarded 
the rule that this presumption, which is 
the basis of the cargo owner’s right to 
recovery, must be rebutted by the owner 
of the scow, not the charterer, thus ne- 
gating the primary liability on the part 
of the charterer. 


Navy Is Constructing 


Blimp for Fuel Tests 


With 


More Economical Gas 


| Same Weight as Air Is Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] s 
possible with gas. The speed will be 50 
knots and the range of the new craft 
will be 2,000 nautical miles. 


The car now being built will have 3 
capacity of six, but it is possible, the 
Bureau pointed out, that a car now in 
use will be attached to the new envelope. 

Development of fuel gas to replace 
gasoline has been concentrated in Ger- 
many, it was explained, although inter- 
est in this problem has been stimulated 
by the success of the “Graf Zeppelin. 


| When in this country the giant German 


dirigible used a fuel gas which was @ 
combination of propane and hydrogen, 
the Bureau added. 5 . 
The fuel gas will be contained in a 
specially built ballonet, or gas cell, con- 
structed inside the envelope near the 
bottom, it was said. As this gas is 
used up, the ballonet will be compressed 
by drawing in air to maintain the shape 
of the nonrigid ship. With a gas of 
the same density as air, it will not be 
necessary to load down the ship with 
apparatus to recover water from the 
exhaust, a method employed in the “Los 
Angeles” to make it unnecessary to valve 
off helium in an effort to maintain an 
equilibrium. : ‘Wigae ® 
The lifting power of this nonrigid is 
expected to : considerably greater than 
that of the J-3 and J-4, the Bureau as- 
serted. The gross load is figured at 
20,400 pounds, and the useful load at 
7,500 pounds. The present nonrigids cay 
carry a gross load of 12,700 pounds and 
a useful load of 3,500. The range of the 
present ships, Navy specifications show, 
is 800 nautical miles, ‘ 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Minnesota Ruling Involves’ 
Déath From Series of _ |Georgia Rules Associations Must Be Licensed by Securities 


Small Wounds Commission; Washington Holds Operations 
Against Public Policy 


Muscle Shoals Transcript of Testimony at F ederal Inquiry Also Presents| 


Discussions of Commissions and Bonuses of 
Utility in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 


St. Paul, Oct. 23. 
| The fact that a series of puncture | The Attorneys General of Georgia and {from the date of the contract to $500} 
| wounds from particles of metal caused “n | Washington have held that contracts is- | for marriage after the lapse of a year, | 
Q. What does the item of $1,129,-|injury and the resulting death of the sued by “marriage associations” to fur-/is not a contract of insurance, but a| 
871.85 of advances from affiliated com-| employe could not be traced to an, , nish varying benefits to members who gambling contract and void upon the 
|panies to the American Power and Light| particular wound does not preclude an| marry after specified lengths of time are | ground of public policy because in out! 
|\Company at Nov. 1, 1923, represent? ad under the Workmen’s Compensa- | not insurance contracts. In Georgia it | straint of marriage. 
| A, On Nov, 1, 1923, the advanees by| tion Act, the Minnesota Supreme Court /is ruled that such associations must be| Mr. Dunbar held 
\affiliated companies amounting to $1,-| held Oct. 17 in the case of Keane et al./| licensed by the Securities Commission, | contained all of the 
|562,371.85, were payable to the Ameri-| vy, Arrowhead Steel Products Co, et al.| while in Washington the contract. is 
can Power atd Light Company. These; The decedent was engaged in operat- deemed voit as contrary to public policy. 


|Report by State Director 
Shows Policyholders Paid 
$212.000,000 in Premi- 


ums During Year 


$464,510.77. The current 
have therefore decreased $1,205,825.20. 


eeting of Congressional | 
m 
Publication of excerpts from tran- | liabilities | 


Conferees Is Promised 

* | seript of testimony Oct. 2 by Samuel 
Shortly After Opening of | Meisels, Federal Trade Commission 
Session in December accountant, appearing as a witness 
in the investigation by the Commis- 
sion into the financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 21, continued 


Oct. 22 and 23, and concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘i 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Oct. 23. 
Insurance companies transacting busi- 
ness in Indiana paid $2,277,169 in taxes 


that the contract 
essential elements 
of insurance as defined by the Washing- | 
|ton statute except the hazard or peril | 


Soon after Congress convenes in De- 
ber, Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- 
, chairman, will call together the 
ferees on the Muscle Shoals resolu- | 


(S. J. Res. 49) in an effort to reach 
agreement which can be reported to 
b House and Senate for enactment into 


| 
| 


Q. Your testimony shows an increase 
of capital stock of $33,474,000. That is, 
the capital stock at Nov. 1, 1923, was 





. Mr. MeNary made this promise to 
h Senate June 18, when “he reported 
q _—- committee was dead- 
ed. 


The Muscle Shoals legislation, which 


s drawn by Senator Norris (Rep.), of | 


braska, and provided for government 
eration of the power and nitrate plants 


thegproject, was passed by the Senate 
| capital stock of the company since it be- | 


a vote of 45 to 23, the Congressional 
cord shows. The bill then went to 
» House Military Affairs Committee 
ich rewrote the resolution entirely to 
ovide for the leasing of all the gov- 
mental properties, including the power 
perties and the nitrate properties, to 
ivate corporations and individuals. 
Substitute Resolution Adopted 
he House adopted the Committee 
pstitu 187 to 135, according to the 
ord of the legislation. A motion in 
House to recommit the resolution 


s rejected, 210 to 92, and then the | 


islation was passed, 197 to 114. 
The measure then went to conference, 
record shows. The conferees held 
veral meetings, bu, 
ich was explained to the Senate by the 
airman of the conferees, Senator Mc- 
ary, as follows: 
“We disagreed over the leasing propo- 
ion on the one hand, and the proposi- 
n for the Government operation and 
stribution on the other. When we found 
at we had reached an impasse which 
was impossible to overcome, it was 
ated, I think by the Chairman of the 
nference, that it was useless to stay 
ere any longer, that we probably could 
t get together at this session, and that | 
would call a conference some time or} 
er in the next session of Congress.” | 
Mr. @cNary has stated orally later, 
wever, that he sees little opportunity | 
r breaking the deadlock when the Con- | 
ess next meets. 
Compromise Proposed 
In further explaining the situation be-| 
re the conferees Senator Norris, aut 
or of the resolution and member of 
e conference, on one occasion told the 
pnate: 
“When the conferees met we realized, 
the President himself has said, that | 
l legislation is the result of compro- 
ise. After we ascertained, as we did 
ortly after me met with the House 
nferees, that the House conferees un- 
r no circumstances would yield, that| 
ey were insisting upon the House} 
easure,-then the Senate conferees made j 
compromise proposition to the House | 
nfereés. > 
“That proposition was that the nitrate 
ants should be leased under the terms 
the House joint resolution; that the/| 
bwer properties should be administered 
der the Senate joint resolution; that. 
e on@y limitation we would make upon 
e leasing of the nitrate property was 
at the lessee or lessees should be con- | 


| 


ed to the manufacture of fertilizer or | 
rtilizer ingredients to be used in the; 
-oduction of fertilizer, and that the cor- | 
bration set up in the Senate joint reso- | 
tion should be bound to supply to the} 
rivate lessees of the nitrate plants all | 
he @ower they needed or wanted in the 
berution of those plants, at a price 
hich would be as low as the price at 
hich any power under like conditions | 
as sold to any municipality, State, or | 


brporation. 


Proposal Declared Fair 


“We think we made a fair compro-| 
ise proposal. Those who are opposed 
the Government operating its own 
operty down there and experimenting 
the cheapening of fertilizer and fer- 
lizer ingredients have always con-| 
bnded that the Government could not| 
o that business as economically and} 
& cheaply as private individuals could | 
o it, and hence they wanted to lease | 
ose properties. | 
“This proposition which the Senate} 
pnferees have put up to the conferees 
the part of the House meets that 
roposition. We think if they want to} 
bmpromise, if they want to do what our 
n President has said is always neces- | 
hry in the enactment of legislation, we 
lave gone more than half way.” 
There are three Senate conferees and} 
ve House conferees. The Senate con- 
Prees are Senators McNary, Norris and! 
mith (Dem.), of South Carolina. The 
House managers are _ Representatives 
ames (Rep.), of Hancock, Mich.; Ransley | 
Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa.; Reece 
Rep.), of Johnson -City, Tenn.; Quinn 
Dem.), of McComb, Miss., and Fisher 
Dem.), of Memphis, Tenn. 
Out gf the eight conferees, five, the 
ree hate members: and two House; 
inority members, were willing to accept 
e compromise proposal, it was ex- 
lained. Under rules of conferences, how- 
vet, majority of each conference com- 
ittee must accede before an agreement | 
lan be reached. Acceptance of the com- 
omise atthe next meeting, would there- 
re require a change in the position of 
ne of the House majority conferees. 
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labama Sues Insurer 
To Recover Franchise Tax’ 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Oct. 23. 

Interrogatories were filed Oct. 20 by 
ssistant Attorney General J. W. Bras- | 
ell, in connection with a suit brought 
y the Attorney General’s office in Mont- | 
omery Circuit Court, for franchise tax | 
lleged to be due and unpaid by the} 
etropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
ew York. 

The State seeks recovery of $46,426 
lleged to be due as franchise tax from | 
Ihe company for the tax year 1929, in| 
ccordance with the ruling in an opinion 
f the Attorney General, Charlie C. Mc- 
‘all, that money loaned in Alabama by a} 
oreign corporation and secured by mort- 
ages on real estate in the State is 
apital invested in Alabama and there- 
ere subject to State franchise tax. 

In the interrogatories submitted Oct. | 
0 the company is asked to furnish in- | 
ormation as to the number of loans} 
nade, by it in Alabama, how negotiated | 
nd ade and by whom, for a period of | 
ve Mears past. 





reached a deadlock, | 


‘asked for 


| asked 


| $1,850,000 and at Dec. 31, 1928, it was 
| $35,124,400. That is right, isn’t it? 
yp Ry ake 


Q. And the difference represents the in- | 


| crease, that difference being $33,474,400? 
A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. What accounts for the increase of 
| that amount? 
A. This increase of $33,474,000 in the 


|gan operations Nov. 1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 
11928, is accounted for principally by the 
jissues of stocks to the American Power 
land Light Company, its holding com- 
| pany, for properties; $19,500,000 of the 
| total $20,000,000 of common stock out- 
| standing, and $2,000,000 of the first pre- 
'ferred stock were issued to the American 
| Power and Light Company in considera- 
|tion for a write-up “in the plants” con- 
| veyed to the Minnesota Power and Light 
Company. “= 


|the current liabilities of the company 
| since Nev. 1, 1923. 
| that. 

A.-On Nov. 1, 1923, the total current 
| liabilities amounted to $1,670,335.97, 


‘and on Dec. 31, 1928, were reduced to!crued amounted to $377,594.76. Of this 


On Radio and Broadcast Petitions | 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on routine applications, just 
made public, are as follows: 

Applications granted: 

WJC, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
granted construction permit for change in 
location of transmitter from 666 Lake Shore 
Drive to 7625 Summerdale Avenue, Chicago, 


| in order to decrease local interference; fre- | 


7,820, 


15,730, 


quencies 7,340, 7,355, ' 7,370, 7,833, 


7,955, 15,610, 15,640, 15,670, 


15,880, 15,910 ke.; 5 kw.; Al and A2 emis-| 


sion. Points of communication: Halifax, 
London, Mexico City. 

WRL, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio Co., 
Duluth, Minn., granted modification of two 
licenses to change type of transmitter. 

KGSB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Alameda, 
Calif., granted license to cover construction 
permit, 278 calling and working from all 
ground stations to itinerant aircraft, 15 w.; 
frequency 3,070, 3,076, 400 w. 

KMP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr., granted modification of construction 
permit to remove transmitter from Ft. Crook 
Air Mail Field to Municipat Airport at 
Omaha, for 30 days. 

WIXN, Wesleyan University, Middletgwn, 
Conn., granted renewal of license, frequency 
1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850 
and 17,300 ke., 500 w. 

WNU, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 
Orleans, La., granted renewal of license, 
6,785, 10,470, 12,970, ke., 73 and 90 ke, 5 
transmitters—200 w., 1 kw., 1,200 w., 20 kw., 
1,200 w. 

KHFMM, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
plane, granted renewal of license, 333 kc., 


| 500, 414, 2,662, 3,070, 5,690 ke., 8,015, 8,650, 


12 w. 

KDGN, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Ship, “Donna Lane,” granted authority to 
operate spark transmitter on board “Donna 
Lane,” calling 500, working 425, radio com- 
pass, 375 ke., % kw., B emission. 

WOD, Magnolia Radio Corp., Beaumont, 
Tex., granted license, calling 500 ke.; work- 
ing 438 ke., 500 w., Al and A2 emission. 
Also granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Magnolia Radio Corp. 

Stanley C. Harris, San Francisco, Calif., 
on board schooner “Four Winds,” granted 
license to operate radio tube transmitter 
on board schooner “Four Winds,” frequen- 
cies 500, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580 ke. calling; 
425, 468, 5,555, 8,290, 11,110, 13,240 and 
16,860 ke. working; radio compass, 375 kce., 
200 w., Al and A2 emission. 

H. E, Seward Jr. and Philip Weiss, Seward 
& Weiss Music Co., Rutland, Vt., granted 
construction permit for new station, 1,500 
ke., 106 w., 5 hours daily. 

KFXJ, R. G. Howell, Edgewater, Colo. 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license from R. G. Howell to R. G. Howell 
and Charles Howell, doing business as 
Western Slope Broadcasting Co. 

KFXJ, H. R. Howell and Charles How- 
ell, Western Slope Broadcasting Co., Edge- 
water, Colo., granted construction -permit 
to move transmitter from Edgewater to 
Grand Junction, Colo.; change equipment; 
increase power from 50 to 100 w.; change 
hours of operation from sharing with KFUP 
to unlimited. (Set for hearing Oct. 14, 
but withdrawn at request of Commission.) 

WIBM, C. L. Carrell, Jackson, Mich., 
granted consent to voluntary assignment of 
license to WIBM, Inc. 

KGWO, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
“Lake Arline,” granted temporary authority 
to operate the 1-kw. transmitter (spark) on 
board. “Lake Arline” pending receipt of 
formal application for license, calling 410 
ke.; working 425 ke., radio compass 375 ke, 
B emission, 

Denials: 

WQAM, Miami Broadcasting Company, 
Miami, Fla., denied reconsideration of ap- 
plication requesting removal of studio; 
change equipment and increase power to 2's 
kw. day, 1 kw. night. (Set for hearing 
Aug. 26.) 

W6XG, General Electric Co., portable, de- 
nied renewal of license, 790 ke., 10 kw., un- 
limited time. 

WMBD, E. M. Kahler, owner, Peoria 
Heights Radio Laboratory, Peoria Heights, 


!Tll,, denied reconsideration of license; 1,440 
1 ke., 


1 kw. day and 500 w. night, share 
WTAD. (Designated for hearing.) 

Applications dismissed: 

In the following cases applicants re- 
quested withdrawal of their respective ap- 
plications: 

KIT, Carl E. Haymond, Tacoma, Wash., 
construction permit, 1,310 ke., 
100 w. 

J. A. Yager, Fremont, 
construction permit, 710 ke., 1 kw. 

J. B, Sanders, Center, Tex., asked for con- 
struction permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w, 

Grady & McComas, Glendale, Calif., asked 
for construction permit, 860 ke., 500 w, 

WFBG, William F. Gable Co., Altoona, 


Nebr., asked for 


| Pa,, asked for construction permit, 1,310 ke., 


100 w. 

KGCU, Mandan Radio Association, Man- 
dan, N. Dak., asked for construction per- 
mit, 1,200 ke., 250 w. 

The following applications were denied 
as applicants failed to request hearings or 
enter appearances; cases heretofore desig- 
nated for hearings: 

Sorenson & Bender, 
for construction 


Hollywood, Calif. 

permit, 860 

500 w. 
KMIC, 


Dalton’s, Inc., Ing~lewood, Calif., 


asked for modification of license, 1,120 ke. 
500 w. 


WMBJ, The Rev. J. W. Sproul, Pittsburgh, 
Pa,, asked for assignment of license, 1,500 
ke., 100 w. 

Ek. Brandt Del., 


Boylan, Wilmington, 


asked for construction permit, 1,604, 2,398, 


Q. Let us turn now to the increase in| 


Please tell us about) 


advances represented expenditures in- 
|curred in the redemption of the bonded 
indebtedness of $1,129,871.85 and the 
payment of $432,500 of bank loans of 


the Duluth Edison Electric Company.| 


These advances of $1,562,371.85 were 
canceled on Nov. 30, 1923, and were 
paid fgr by the Minnesota Power and 
Light i 

stock, bonds and notes issued to the 
American Power and 
through L. W. de Buys. 


Advances From Affiliated 


Companies Explained 

Q. From the comparative balance sheet 
of the company, there appears to be a 
large increase in the “Taxes accrucd” 
account. Please tell us about that. 

A. The amounts appearing in the 
“Taxes accrued” account have increased 
$1,019,000 plus, that is, from $75,000 
plus on Nov. 1, 1923, to $1,095,000 plus 
on Dec. 31, 1928. 

Q. In your report you have a heading 
“Interest accrued.” On what obligations 
of the company was the $377,594.76 of 
‘interest accrued at Dec. 31, 1928, in- 
| curred ? 
| A. On Dec. 31, 1928, the interest ac- 


| Decisions by Federal Commission 


jing a machine which finished piston cast- 


|insured against whereby the party in-|and fees during the fiscal year ended 


ompany with capital securities, | 
forming part of the $39,300,000 of capital | 


Light Company | 


State of Georgia: 


‘Atlanta, Oct. 23. sured or his beneficiary suffers loss or 


Injury. 

“Regardless of how marriage may be 
viewed by some,”@ the Attorney General 
said, “it cannot under the law be con- 


|ings for automobile engines, the court 
| pointed out, In so doing he frequently | ; ck A 
received puncture wounds from particles; Marriage endowment associations 1S- 
of metal which were detached from the | Suing contracts in Georgia for varying | 
| casting pnt would pick these particles | financial benefits to perso —. 
}out at home with an ordinary needle. | ing matrimony, must qualify under the, -: © ar 
|He died from tetanus, the testimony | Georgia Securities Act by obtaining | sidered as a hazard or peril whereby the 
showing that the germs entered his sys- | proper license and complying with the | —— entering upon it suffer loss or 
tem through the puncture wounds. Fee eet of oe “es oe aADUEY: 
iti : X | Commission, instead of coming under | 
eng A gig <= maga wip ome the jurisdiction of the State Insurance ;|Com 
| Commissioner, according to an opinion 
| just handed down by the Attorney Gen- 
| eral, George M. Napier. 
The attorney general’s ruiing was! { 
given in reply to queries from the Deputy Raleigh, Oct. 23. 
, Insurance Commissioner, Lewis A. Irons, Even though the employer of J. M. 
and from M. C. Bennet, chief examiner Perry know nothing of an accidental in- 
of the Georgia Securities Commission,’ jury sustained by him until after his 
a to the status of the Ponce , death, the — Carolina Industrial 
Northern Pow de Leon Marriage Endowment Associa-| Commission has awarded compensation 
/was the te ae eco malar geese tion, which recently began operations in| to the dependents. 
| eammedinne deposits. | Georgia, with headquarters in Atlanta.! Mr, Perry had made no report of a 
| Mr. Healy. In a report in connection | 5t¢Ps,2%@ being taken to bring the as- small nail wound in his foot, due, Com- 
|with the discussion of bonuses and com., S0¢!ation under_ proper regulation, ac-| missioner J. Dewey Dorsett held, to ig- 
missions paid on account of a customer’s | ©o™ing to Mr. Bennet. | norance of the requirement that the em- 
| ownership campaign, a statement is | __Receivership proceedings against the ployer must be given notice of an ac- 
|made which I will quote: “Representa- | #5S°ciation are now pending in the Ful- | cident unless reasonable excuse is made. 
itives of the company state that these | ton, Superior Court as the result of a} Three days after the accident a doctor 
|commissions and bonuses were reim-.| Petition by A. A. Marshall alleging in-| was called and attended the injured man 
bursed to the Minnesota Power & Light | solvency atd violation of contractual regularly until he was admitted to a 
Company by the American Power & obligations. | hospital where his leg was amputated 
Light Company.” Mr. Meisels takes | | because of blood poisoning from which 
exteption to that statement, and I un-| | he died two days later. 


pensation ‘Is Ordered 
For Unreported Accident 


| Sons, Ltd. v. Salvage, the court held 
|that compensation is not paid for the 
| accident, but for the personal injury 
| caused by the accident. 

LLL ALL AL AL ALAA AL ALAA AL ALAA ; 
| amount, $149,583.33 accrued on the mort- 

gage bonds issued by the Minnesota 
' Power and Light Company, $206,812.51 
|of interest accrued applied against the | 
| mortgage bonds issued by the Great | 


State of North Carolina: 


——. 1 
State of Washington: 


Sept. 30, according to a report compléted 
Oct. 18 at the office of the State Insur- 
| ance Commissioner, Clarence C. Wysong. 
| This was an increase of $97,492 over the 
preceding year, it was stated. 

The report was prepared by Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner Zell C. Swain in 
advance of the annual report of the In- 
surance Department. 

Records of the Department show that 
| policyholders of Indiana paid premiums 
totaling $211.928,007 during the year, ex- 
cluding the business done by farm mu- 
tuals and foreign companies through the 
mails, 

Expenses of Department 7 

Expenses of the Department for the 
fiscal year were $62,942, the report dis- 
closes. As the appropriation of the De- 
partment was $70,000, there is an un- 
expended balance which will revert to 
the State general fund. The operating 
cost of the Department amounted to 2.7 
ver cent of the total receipts from taxes 
and fees, 

At the close of the fiscal year insur- 
ance companies had on deposit $130,621,- 
195 in securities with the State Insur- 
ance Department. It was pointed out 
that most of the securities on deposit 
are owned by Indiana legal reserve life 
insurance companies which are operat- 
ing under the compulsory deposit law 
and must maintain on deposit with the 


15,760, | 


ke., 1 


derstand that his claim 
Minnesota Power 


Power & Light 


| 
3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 kc., | 
1100 w. 
| Burl M. Hanks, Johnson, Ark., asked for | 
}construction permit, 7,000 to 1,500 ke., 7% | 
to 10 w. 
Western Broadcast Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., asked for construction permit, 2,398 
and 3,088 kc., 250 w. 


jabout it and stop. 


jleave it that way. 


15 w. |to be evidence ene way or the other. 


| 


ONE WILL A 


for MILDER 


Chesterfield Cigarettes are manufactured by 
LicGcETt & MYERS Tosacco Co. 


is that the} 
& Light Company | 
was not reimbursed by the American! John H. Dunbar, has just ruled that a 
" Company; and he|contract used by the American Benefit | the opinion, but witnesses said they saw 
|points to some figures in the record| Union, whereby members would receive | Mr. Perry remove the nail from his shoe 
| which he says can prove it. But inas-| benefits upon their marriage ranging 2nd the doctor reported a place in the 
| much as those figures are already in the| from $125 for marriage within 90 days! foot that might have been made by a) Life companies 
record, I think we will be content at, - 

this time to state Mr. Meisels’ claim there any evidence either pro or con on 


Commissioner McCulloch. Let us not; 
| } Let the record show | js evidence; and in view of what the Since the employe was attended by a 

WPJ, Warren W. Kathan, Cheboygan,: Whether it is true or not. It ought not! Commissioner says about it I think it| Competent physician and that the com- 
Mich., asked for renewal of license, 171 kc.,, to be a question of opinion. There ought i 
Is 


Olympia, Oct. 23. First information of the accident came 


The Attorney General of Washington, to the employer from the undertaker 
who buried the body, it was stated in 


Insurance Department in approved se- 
curities the met cash value of all out- 
| standing policies. 

Taxes paid by insurance companies 
during the vear were as follows: 
Fire companies . $397,721 
1,363,468 
245,915 
’ 81,892 
follows: 


nail, | Miscellaneous companies 
Commissioner Dorsett held that the! Fire marshal’s tax 
| rights of the employer were not preju-|_ Insurance fees wer 
Fire companies ..... 
Life companies 
Assessment companies 
Miscellaneous companies .. 
Admission and annual fees .. 
| Miscellaneous fees 


e paid as 
ee 


that subject? 


Mr. Healy. Mr. Meisels says that there diced, by failure to report the accident, 


pensation act should be liberally 
' strued. 


con- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 4.) 22,075 


LWAYS 


STAND OUT 


One out of 


thousands 


Onty outstanding valor is thus 
signally rewarded. 


J 


Only exceptional merit could win 
for Chesterfield a following among 
smokers greater tham all the armies 
of the world combined. 

In two things—two highly im- 
portant essentials — Chesterfield is 
unsurpassed: 


MILDNESS — the wholly 
matural mildmess of tobaccos 


_ that are without harshness or 
bitterness, 


BETTER TASTE—such as 
only a cigarette of wholesome 
purity and better tobaccos 
can have. 
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Bank Supervision ' Bank Earnings 


State and Federal Bonds Officially Considered Legal | Urges Changesin| Corporations in Earning Stabilit 


|- 

| e | 

| For Savings Bank Investment | State Bank Bias foe 
New York Market Quotations * ——_- | 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 23 Proposed Amendment 


The following information relates to transactions on received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of Which Will Be Voted! 


the N Fi hange in securities listed on that the State of New York. : 

eens Eun ane alighhte for investment by savings The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States Upon Nov. 4 Explained ani 
4 

Strengthening of Act 


Governments Gain 


mmissioner Quotes Interr 
Revenue Bureau Figures Showing Con 


Speen artes eee ape parison of Incomes During Recent Years 


Is Higher Than Federal 
Figure, According to Data’ 
Compiled in Census | 


——t—- 


The total cost of Government of the 
48 States individually in 1928 was $1,- 
889,173,000, an increase of 9.4 per nd | 


State of Connecticut: Hartford, Oct. 23. 


The national banks of Connecticut lead of taxpayers shows no such high 1 
other ‘corporations of the State in ate a Uillty of caring abeaee such ma 
ili ings during recent years, |* ; ° 
re eee - “The calendar year 1921 was a ¥ 


the State Tax Commissioner, oe * ‘of unusual financial depression. In 
Blodgett, told a round table on bank tax- ;year the results of the operations o 
ation, Oct. 23, held in connection with | of the corporations reporting to the (¢ 
the annual conference of the National | necticut Collector of Internal . Reve 
Tax Association at Kansas City, Mo. (was a net deficit. That year the nati 
“A study of the statistics of income, banks in Connecticut reported net e: 
las published by the Bureau of Internal |ings favorably comparing with the e 
Revenue during the last 10 years,” he|ings of the year preceding, paid out 
stated, “and a study of the reports of |creased amounts in dividends, and : 
\the Comptroller of the Currency for the|stantially increased their undiv 
same 10-year period, show that Connect-| profits. As contrasted with the s 
icut national banks have a stability of | fluctuations in earning power from } 
‘bly. The commission consisted of 10) earning power not equalled by the other |to year shown by the national banks j 
S|State bankers and 10 members of the| corporations which are grouped under | be shown the violent swing up and d 
x, |General Assembly, with the Auditor of | the heading “financial corporations” by | of other groups of corporntiondl cpa 
*| Public Accounts as chairman, appointed | the Bureau of Internal Revenue and not|ing those which may be designated 
by the Governor. j equalled by any of the other groups of manufacturing corporations, agricult 

: aoe d t corporations (with the possible excep- | corporations, building corporations, 
Provisions of Amendments . | tion of public utilities). : |generally the various groups and | 
Mr. Nelson lists as the most conspic-| Qver the 12-year period July 1, 1917.) groups of corporations within the St 
Og.) | uous changes the following: ito June 30, 1929, the relative stability of | «pyen finance corporations themse 
yé| The auditor will have the power to earning power of Connecticut national) (i, which group national banks 
94% | more fully investigate the applications| banks as shown by the ratio of net | laced) show to a large degree g 
68 | for new bank charters. ‘earnings during the year to invested = | changes in earning power from yea 
100 | The minimum capital of new banks) ital (capital, surplus and undiv — by | Yeat: Stability of earning qpower 

105%, | Will be $50,000 instead of $25,000. _| its), at the end of See shown bY | great influence in determining the 
1031.| A new bank is required to have aj ‘© ad o> tha group by Mr. Blodgett: | ket, value of the stock and of other 
105% |surplus of not less than 10 per cent| 4S : i curities of a corporation, and ough 
112%, | of its capital and reserve for operation} 1918 8.5 1924 ....-- 8.2 have great influence in determining 
112% | of not less than 5 per cent of its capital.; 1919 8.5 1925 .cecse 50 | ability to pay taxes. Under the sl} 
1021; ; Capital stock may not be less than! 1920 9.7 1926 9.0 |tax plan, if Federal interference sh 
1043, | $10 per share nor more than $100 per| 1921 9.4 1927 8.4 | be withdrawn, this and all other 
8.4 1928 ‘ | vantageous factors can be taken 


1 

10614 | share. | 1922 _ t by the States in i i 

10014 re : . 1923 7.9 1929 | account by the States in imposing ta 
Under the new amendments no portion | Under the net income tax or a tax m 


9 

9.4 
1003 | : : ribhidea@ “Tt j ” , * h 
9 |of the bank’s capital may be withdrawn It is seen,” he commented, “that the | ~M" ss ; 
101% |and no dividends paid until one tenth}lowest rate of return on invested capital a a a ae os oe ex 
109% | part of its profits, since the previous divi-| was 7.9 per cent for the 12 months ended | sae: tae Teel a emg orm th 
100s | dend, has been added to surplus until the| June 30, 1923, and the highest rate 9.7| cca ak hae st : me a e 
102 | surplus amounts to 20 per cent of the! per cent for the 12 months ended June | i. th re ing, src t advantage 
101% | Sar P all other classes of taxpayers } 

S | cured to the banks by the Consti 

of the United States.” 


100 30, 1920. Comparison of other groups 
Change in Status 


110% | . The provision in the present act au-) WWW 
—of— 


102% | thorizing the carrying of excess loans| was instituted in the Federal court. It | 
99% | upon permit is repealed. 
State Bank& 
Alabama: D. F. Green, Superintenden 


i Jew York, California, Connecticut, in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
ee ge een ac ubigun and Vermont—the only statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- York, a; California, b; Connecticut, ¢; Maine, d; Massa- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


| States Sales 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 23. 


' | Proposed amendments to the State} 
Last | Banking Act which are to be voted upon 
101% | Nov, 4 would strengthen that act, and 
88% | should receive the approval of the voters, 
: | according to a statement issued by the 
8 Auditor of Public Accounts, Oscar Nel- 
son, who has supervision of the banks 
|of the State. 

The amendments were passed by the 
\last General Assembly after being pro- 
| posed by a banking commission created 
|for that purpose by the previous Assem- 


States Sales 


in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High 
s B61... 9 101% 
teons 4s’38 11 8856 
stcons 5s’38 3 98% 
10414 
9336 
987% 
100 
99 
99 
1013, 
925% 


. 


in in 
Which Thous- _— 

Legal’ ands High 

. a 5 102% 


Low 
1013, 
885g 
96% 
1041, 
933% 
97 


Last 
102 
102 
106 
108 7% 
106 
967% 
121% 
95% | 
96 
10514 
101 
102% 
10215 
102% 
106% 
111% 
100% 
861g 
10312 
117% 
92142 
9914 | 
99 
9914 
105 
112% 
102 
98 
95 
10433 
114 
89% 
10412 
102 
1003, 
10018 
9314 
108 
1003 
102 
10314 
100 
102 3% 
10713 
108 
101 
94 
99 
102 
115% 
95 
1004% 
100% 
100 
111 
101% 
96%, 
9914 


over the costs in 1927, while expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, exclud- 
ing certain items which do not appear 
in the State totals, were $3,421,592,000 
in 1928, an increase of 3.1 per cent over! 
1927, according to information made 
available by the Bureau of the Census 
Oct. 23. Statistics of revenues, expenses 
aoe are presented B & O Ist 4s d July 1°48. 
: |; B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 °48.. 
The following information was pro-; B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s ’3% 
vided by the Bureau: B & O ref & gen A5 95. 
The «3sessed valuation of property sub- | : e z p4 Esa cee Te 
ject to ge1eral property taxes amounted| R¢1] Tel Pa ist r B 5s *48. 
to $155,464,620,847, or a per capita of| Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s 60 
$1,308.66. The assessed valuation is re-| Bost Me RR Ist 5s A C °67 
ported for Pennsylvania, North Carolina,; Bn Cy RR 1st ens5s’41( now Ist) 
and California, although no general) BkIn Edison gen A 5s *49. - 
‘property tax levies for purposes of State i - n G ist mB. Sie : 
government were made in these States;| °°" Roch& Pitts ‘hi salad 
and the amounts reported for Virginia a = = Gvt gty dis °54 
include valuations of property not taxed N R, on ind av. 68 
for State purposes. The total levy of N Ry Gvt gty 5s 69 ? 
the general property tax for the govern- N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s ’ 
ment of States amounted to $384,424,000, wry Ga Ry cons 5s ” 
» $3.2 -apits of G Ry r& genis C ’ 
ha Be ey ? Pac RR Ist a PO Z 
Total Revenue Receipts | C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s 60......+ t 
The total revenue receipts in 1928 of | Cent Ry N J gen 5s ’87 
the governments of the 48 States were; Cem N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61) 
$1,935,431.711, or a per capita of $16.29. > = hs ode -~ Mgetaea a 
This was $630,781,796 more than the! © & 6 RY Tg ity A dt 
total payments for operation and main-| ¢ go Ry ref & as 4. 
tenance and interest of the year and! C € © Rj & Al div Ist cons 4: 
$46,259,174 more than the ‘otal pay- Bur & QRR Ist &r 5s A'7 
~-ents, including those for permanent Bur & Q RR ist &r4tas B7 
improvements. In 24 of the States there & East Ill RR Ist cons 6s '3 
was sufficient revenue to meet all pay- G Lt & Coke 1st(asmd) 5s °37 ¢ 
ments during the year. In the remain- I & L RR Ist & gen 5s A 66 ¢ 
ing 24 States the payments in excess of & NW Ry gen 4s "87....-- as 
revenue receipts were met from the pro- > ie - ee ac aa i 
ceeds of debt obligations. . & NW Ryisterss d My 7 abedefg 
The total cost of government in 1928| Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88...- 
of the 48 State governments amounted | Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s 34... 
to $1,889,172,537. An analysis of this U Sta gu Ist 412s A "63 
total shows that the costs for the opera- U Sta gu Ist 64s C ’63 
tion and maintenance of the general de- ae ee ee ee : 
partments were $1,208,286,155, a per cap- os apt dle “ips 5 
ita of $10.17, and representing 64 per) Sh Lin Ry fattened 41 
cent of all governmental costs of the! Ter gu Ist 54s A ” 
States. Ter gu Ist 4t2s C ” 
The other payments were for the op- Col Ry P&L ist&r4%ss A 
eration and maintenance of public-service Conn Ry & L Ist & r 474s 
enterprises, such as the mill and eleva-. D & H 1st & r(asmd)4s °43 SF abedefg 
tor enterprise in North P-tota, docks) Det Ed 1st&r 5s A "40 due Jul 1 - 
and vharves, canals, irrigation projects, se Ed gen & ref bs A 49.... = 
and similar enterprises, $9,435,290, a per a Ed Ae * a — uss ind 
capita of $0.08, and representing 0.5 per 5. penne ea Ter Meee nt bedef 
cent of the total; interest on debt, $86,-| 4 El Ill Bkin Ist cons 4s 739. . abe 
928,560, a per capita of $0.73, and 4.6 Flor E Cst Ry Ist 42s .d 
per cent of the total; and for outlays, or) GH&SA 2d ext M& P gu 5s 3 ” : 
permanent improvements of general de- = a Ry nee tS = Shed 
partments and public-service enterprises, ¢y pid pay a .. . "ahead 
$584,522,622, or 30.9 per cent of the total Gt Nor Ry San new diie E °77 abed 
cost. Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 414s "61... abedeg 
The payments for highway and water- Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s 740 d 
way construction acunted to $458,657,-, Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s “36 SF d 
120, or 78.55 per cent of the total pay-| Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C 50... abf 
ments for outlays. The next in impor-| Hock Val Ry Ist cons 414s’99SF ced 
tance were the outlay payments for; Ill Bell T Ist & r 5s A ’56 abed 
charities, hospitals, and corrections,) Tl, Cen RR ref 4s '55........- apedeig 
amounting to $45,096,146; and education,, 1 © RR © StL&N Jt Ist r 5s A’63 a> 
amounting to $40,700,437. Kan C P & L Ist 5s = 
> : : an C P&L Ist 412s "ST... 0 
Federal Expenditures K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s °36 
_.The following summary of the expen-| KC Sou Ry r&imp 5s ’50 d Apr 1 
aitures of the Federal Government for; K&IT RR Stl(stpd)p in$ 422s’61 
the fiscal year closing June 30, 1928, L E & W RR lst (asmd) 7 abcdf 
giving comparative figures for the years 
1927, 1926, and 1925, was furnished by 
the Director of the Budget. These sta- 
tistics are not compiled in exactly the 
same form as those for the State govern- 
ments but certain general comparisons 
may be made. 
For the governments of the 48 States 


LS & MS Ry Ist(asmd)3! abcdetg 
LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 abcdeg 

the expenditures for operation, mainte- 

nance, interest, and outlays for perma- 


Leh Val Ry NY Ist 444s ’40... abcdfg 
nent improvements decreased from $1.- 


Leh Val RR g cons 412s 2003.. ab 

Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... ab 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44. .d 
Louis G& Elst&ris A e 
L & N RR unif 4s ’40........- 

614,562,000 in 1925, to $1,614,538,000 in 

1926, and increased to $1,726,989,000 in 

1927, and to $1,889.173,000 in 1928, this 

being a decrease of less than one-twen- 

tieth of 1 per cent, an increase of 7 per Resistance Shown to Drop 


abedeg 
L&N RR ist &r 5dtes A 2003.. abcdeg 
L& N RR Ist &r 442s C 2003.. 
cent and 9.4 per cent, respectively. 2 
The total expended and obligated by In Prices of Farm Goods 
[Continued from Page 9-1 
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Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37..... 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s °47.. 4 
Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF . bedeg 
Amer T & T deb 5%s 43 SF... & 
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AT&SF gen 4s 95 ..... 
AT&SF cv deb 4'4s "48...... 
Atl Cst L Ist eons 4s ’52 
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NY Tel ref 6s A ’41.. 2% 
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Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF.... 

| N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
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N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047 
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: |was pointed out that under the law in| 
100%, | The general supervisory power of the force at the time the mortgage was| 
g6y, | Auditor of Public Accounts has been ma- given, there could be but one foreclosure | 
9954 | terially strengthened. lof the same land, and it was sold on the | 
86% ‘market regardless of any unpaid portion, | 
90 land for what it would bring, the pur- 
ana x chaser taking the land free from the lien | 

102" of the mortgage. The challenged law al- | 

9614 | | lowed the sale subject to the unpaid por- | i 7 
y8t,! The Supreme Court of the United;tion of the debt, regardless of whether | Banks. has nee _— Bank of Sil 
100% | States, on Oct. 20, dismissed for want of | there had been an overloan and regard. | “Eieeay Theme Bakes detente 
94'2 | jurisdiction the case of Prideaux v. Des | less of the actual value of the land. l Banking Conimiasionee Bex Ganiaoue 
= Moines Joint Stock Land Bank, No. 237,| The District Court for the District of | Cates Bank, Cates, a private bank, cld 
11s -/claimed to involve the constitutionality | Minnesota held that the law was not | voluntarily. | : 
111%,;0f a Minnesota statute allowing fore-| unconstitutional as depriving a mort-|_ Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintenden 
92 | closure of mortgages for an installment| gagor of property, or as impairing the} eet: has ip even _Okolona Ban 
99% |and sale subject to all unpaid portions) obligation of his contract, since it Commune. bath — —_ & T 
957, |\of the mortgage debt. |merely changed the remedy available in| ~ Nebraska: George W. Woods. Bank C 
100% The case, it was’ stated in the jurisdic-| case of default, in which the mortgagor | missioner, has announced: Center S$ 
at ‘tional statement filed with the court,! had no vested right (34 Fed. (2) 308).| Bank, Center, closed. 
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United States Government Bonds 

(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 

States Sales 

in in 

Which Thous- 
; Legal ands 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s '47 abcdefg 17 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s °47 abedefg 25 
4th Liberty Loan 44s ’38 abcdefg 64 


” 


particular group from six geographically 
diversified situations, one of which alone 
covers the interest over one and one half 
times, and a combination of three of the 
others does likewise without consider- 
ing the earnings of the other two. In the 
case of another group issue for which 
earnings are available from ten situa- 
tions, the required interest is more than 
earned by two of the companies in the 
group, without considering the earnings 
of the remaining companies. 

Debenture bonds, therefore, which are 
secured by the earnings of a well diversi- 
fied group of companies, have the com- 


ANY investors regard a first mort- 
gage as an absolute guarantee of 
safety ...as though a first mortgage as 
such, because it isa first claim on earnings 
and assets, were also an absolute guar- 
antee of the certainty of these earnings. 
But it is obvious that a first claim on 
earnings is valuable only if the earnings 
are sufficient and will surely continue to 
be sufficient. 

Rarely, ifever, is there a single business 
enterprise of usual size whose earnings 
or prospective earnings are absolutely 
certain. But practical certainty will be 
more surely attained if earnings are de- 
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Tax Overassessments 
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L & N RR Mob & Mont Ist 43 abcdefg 
the Federal Government, exclusive of 
the payments on account of debt, invest- 


MGP. & NW By Ist(asm)31te2s'4 2 . © 
Met Ed ist & r 5s C 53 SF. abd 104% 104% 104% US of A Treas 44s ’5 abcedefg 10 
ments, stores for resale, repayment of 
deposits, and refunds (which items are 


Mil El Ry & Ltr & ext 413s "31 d 100% 100% 100%, | US of A Treas reg 4s °6 abedefg 1 
MER &Lg &rbsA’31(or d’51) d 1051s 105145 10513 US of A Treas 3%s 747 abedefg 2 
CPPS LLL 

not included in the totals for State gov- 
ernments) was $3,326,033,000 in 1925, 
$3,374,459,000 in 1926, $3,319,622,000 in 


ers, with black faces generally command- 
ing moderate price premiums. : 
Wood prices tended a shade lower in 
mid-October, due to the lack of a broad 
outlet, and also to some sympathetic 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
from the judgment rendered by the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Connecticut in the instant case, 


buyers to take hold. Storage butter was 
in relatively good position on the eastern 
markets, fancy stock moving satisfac- 
'torily and in some quarters deep inroads 
| were made. Foreign markets are lower | 
and New Zealand shippers offered duty 
paid butter for shipment in November 
below the New York market. The cold 

pre ms ‘ storage holdings in the entire United 

1927, and $3,421,952,000 in 1928, this States revealed a total of 130,753,000 

being an Increase of 1.5 per cent from 

1925 to 1926, and a decrease of 1.6 per 

cent from 1926 to 1927, and an increase 

of 3.1 per cent from 1927 to 1928. The 

expenditures for the District of Columbia 

are not included in the above statement. 

im ; State Interest Payments 

The interest payments for State gov- 

ernments were $67,662,000 in 1925, $76,- 


869,000 in 1926, $78,722,000 in 1927, and 
$56,929,000 in 1928, this being an in- 
crease of 13.6 per cent, 2.4 per cent, and 
10.4 per cent. 

The interest payments of the Federal 
Government were $881,994,000 in 1925, 
3831,619,000 in 1926, $787,975,000 in 1927, 
and $731,909.000 in 1928, this being a de- 
crease of 5.7 per cent, 5.2 per ce a™ 
7.1 per cent. sect 

For the 250 cities having a population 
of over 30,000 the assessed valuation of 
property subject to general property 
taxes for city purposes amounted to $77, 
$49,280,583, or a per capita of $1,790.88. 
_ The total levies on the propert, sub-. 
ject to general property taxes in these 
cities for the governments of the cities, 
counties, States, school districts, and all 
other governmental units for al! pur- 
poses amounted to $2,371,138,443, or an 
average for each person of $54.55. 

The total revenue receipts in 1928 of 
the 250 cities having a population of 
over 30,000 were $3,114,169,311, or a per ' 
capita of 71.64, This was $754,682,190 
more thar. the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of payments for perma- 
nent Improvements, but $281,953,108 less 
than the total payments, including those 
for permanent improvements. In only 
68 of the cities was there sufficient reve- 
nue to meet all payments during the 
year. The payments in excess of reve- 
nue receipts were met from the proceeds 
of debt obligations, , 

Gross Debt Outstanding 

The gross debt outstanding at the close 
of the year amounted to $8,368,033,250, 
or a per capita of $192.52, consisting of 
$7,488,223,.084 funded or fixed; $534,- 
308,765, special assessment bonds and 
certificates; $243,229,732, revenue loans; 
and $102.871,669, outstanding warrants. 
Of thig total gross debt, $7,210,768,795 | 


| with 


weakness with the recent ease in values 
abroad. The volume of sales on Terri- 
tory, as well as fleece wools, showed a 
decrease, but there was some demand 
for most grades. Bulk of the trading 
Was on the finer grades. 

The ‘arket for fresh middle-western 
eggs, mixed colors, was incline.’ a shade 
lower in mid-October. Receipts were 
somewhat more liberal and dealers not 
disposed to allow stocks to accumulate. 
Pacific coast and near-by eggs, eSPe- 
cially the top grades, however, were 
steady, with offerings restricted in the 
face of a fairly good demand. : 

Poultry Supply Ample 

Market supplies of fresh killed dressed 
poultry were more than ample in face of 
a comparatively weak demand, resulting 
in a generally weak and irregular mid- 
October market. A fair interest was €X- 
pressed in fryers and small roasting 
chickens of top quality. A total of 46,- 
912,000 pounds of poultry was reported 
in storage on Oct. 1. This was consid- 
erably less than the 61,976,000 pounds re- 
ported on Oct. 1, 1929. : 

Butter markets showed some irreg- 
ularity after mid-October, Eastern re- 
ceivers found it difficult to encourage 
eek Ae ear 
was issued by the city corporation, 
$647,956,756 by school districts practi- 
cally coextensive with the city corpora- 
tion, and $509,907,699 by other govern- 
mental units. . 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of the 250 
cities amounted to  $5,828,141,561, 
$134.07 per capita, in 192%, 

These statistics cover the government 
of the city corporation proper and also 
independent school districts, sanitary 
districts, park districts, and other in- 
dependent districts practically coextensive 
the cities. They also include a 
per cent of the financial transactions, 
debt, and tax levies of the county gov- 
ernments for cities having over 300,000 
population, in order that the statistics 
for such cities may be comparable with 
those for other cities in this class in 
which the ordinary county functions are 
performed by the city government. 


or 


pounds as compared to 158,541,000 
pounds the same date a year ago, or in 
other words a shortage of 27,785,000 
pounds. Reports from specialized dairy- 
‘ing sections showed butter production on 
‘the upward trend. 

Since the decline of 114 to 1% cents 
earlier in the’ month, the country cheese 
markets have ruled about steady at the 
lower level of prices. City markets were 
unsettled. There was no material 
terest in goods for shipment and orders 
were made up mostly of small-sized lots. 
| Unless trading improves the total cur- 
lrent October out of storage movement 
'of cheese may not be as heavy as a year 
ago, and the surplus would be larger 
when the Nov. 1 figures are released. 


Potato Rates Low 


| 


| 


in- | 


Henry Bradley Plant et al., Executors. 
Estate of Morton F. Plant v. Walsh, 
Collector (unreported), 

Estate of Arthur H. Rice 

Estate of Arthur H. Rice, Agricul- 
tural National Bank and William T. Rice, 
Administrators, Pittsfield, Mass. An 
overassessment of estate tax in favor of 
the taxpayer is determined in the amount 
of $34,452.53. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 


Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 


Slightly lower potato prices were re-| 


corded in northeastern and north central 
producing areas, most sales ranging $1.25 
to $1.60 per 100 pounds of best sacked 
stock. Western areas reported a gen- 


eral shipping point level of $1.10 to, 
$1.30. The Chciago carlot market ranged | 
$1.40 to $1.90 on northern Round Whites. | 


The Wisconsin country cabbage market 
ranged lower at $9 to $10 per ton on 
bulk Danish type and Colorado shippers 
received 50 to 60 cents per 100 pounds. 
City prices were mostly lower. 

Southern Nancy Hall sweet potatoes 
jobbed at $1 to $1.25 per bushel in the 
| Middle West, with top of $1.65 in Minne- 
apolis. Total carlot movement of sweet 
potatoes dropped sharply and was only 
about half as heavy as a year ago. 

Several varieties of apples were re- 
turning $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel basket 
at Michigan shipping points. North- 
western shipping point prices remained 
almost unchanged. 
creased further but are not yet up to 
|last yea:’s corresponding rate. Cold 
storage holdings of apples are 7 per cent 
|larger than on Oct, 1, last year. Grape 
| prices were slightly higher in southwest- 
jern Michigan. Michigan onion shippers 
‘are getting slightly lower prices on 100- 
pound sacks at 80 to 90 cents. New York 
onions are a little higher in terminal 
markets, but midwestern stock remained 
i steady in price. 


Apple shipments in- |; 


Cases Involving Theaters 

The James B. Clark Theaters, Inc., 
Regent Theaters Corporation, Colonial 
Amusement Company, Titusville Amuse- 
ment Company, General Amusement En- 
terprises, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Overas- 
sessments of income tax and interest in 
favor of the taxpayers are determined 
as follows: 

The James B. Clark Theaters, Inc., 
1926, $65,081.58; Regent Theaters Cor- 
poration, 1926, $18,125.77; Colonial 
Amusement Company, 1926, $12,237.50; 
Titusville Amusement Company, 1926, 
$13,438.33; General Amusement Enter- 
prises, Inc., 1926, $17,067.89. 

Of the overassessments $125,813.39 is 
due to redeterminations of the taxable 
incomes arising out of exchanges of 
stock for stock and cash pursuant to a 
plan of reorganization, the effect being 
to tax the cash received in full and to 
exclude from the returned incomes the 
values erroneously included therein for 
the stock in another corporation a party 
to the reorganization received in ex- 
change. Section 203(0), Revenue Act of 
1926; Howard B. Tuttle v. Commissioner, 
19 B. T. A. 5C2. 

The balance of the overassessments in 
the amount of $137.68 results from the 
remission of interest assessed on defi- 
ciencies in tax, since the determintion of 
an overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 
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rived from many and diverse sources. 
The bonds of a state or nation are con- 
sidered of prime safety because they have 
the pledge not of one person or geoup of 
persons, but of all its citizens combined 
. they have the strength of a cable 


with many strands. 


Debenture bonds of public utility en- 
terprises drawing their earnings from 


widely diversi- 
fied sources geo- 
graphically, have 
now come to be 
recognized as su- 
periortothe 
mortgage bonds 
of many utilities 
serving a single 
locality, par- 
ticularly if that 


locality is one of the many known as a 


“one industry town.” 
In the Associated 
example, the earn 


able for the interest on one of the group is- 


sues of debenture bonds 


companies. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


ysis consisting 
System for 
ings avail- 


weigh the worth of 


are derived in the 


bined’ strength of the group... and a 
certainty of carnings far greater than 
that of any individual company ... con- 
stituting, from this standpoint, an in- 
vestment superior even to the first mort- 
gage bonds of many of the constituent 


We have applied a series of basic 
criteria, such as are used by scrutinising 


investors, banks 
and institutions, 
in the evaluation 
of the merits of 
debenture bonds 


set forth in this 
series of adver- 
tisements. 


Persons desiring a copy of our Anal- 


of a set of ten plate 


charts with the letter showing how to 


public utility bonds, may 


obtain them immediately by writing 
for Analysis P. 706. 


Public utility debenture bonds give safety through diversity, and maximum return 


General Utility Securities 


61 Broadway 


Incorporated 


New York 
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Federal Finance 


Increased Output 
‘By Factories Is 


~ Shown in Month 


Report of Federal Reserve 
Board Reveals Growth of 
Commercial Loans 
Decline in Security Loans 
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awarded, as reported by the F. W. Dodge | 


“Corporation, showed littleNchange dur- 
/ ing the month. In the first 10 days of 
October there was an increase in the 
daily average volume of contracts 
awarded. 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
based on Oct. 1 conditions indicate some- 
what larger crops than the _ estimates 


“made a month earlier for cotton, corn, | 


oats, hay, potatoes, and tobacco. 
Distribution. — Freight-car loadings 
ntinued at low levels during Septem- 
i, the increases reported for most 
’ classes of freight being less than ordi- 
‘narily occur in this month. Dollar vol- 
ume of department store sales increased 
by nearly 30 per cent, an increase about 
equal to the estimated seasonal growth. 
Wholesale prices.—The index of whole- 
sale prices on the average for the month 
of September as a whole, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was at 
aba the same level as in July and Au- 
gust. The movement of prices, however, 
was upward in August, reflecting chiefly 
advances in the prices of livestock and 
meats, while in September the movement 
was downward, reflecting deelines in a 
large number of commodities, including 
“grains, livestock, meats, cotton, and cov- 
per. In the first half of October there 
were wide fluctuations in many agricul- 
tural prices, decreases in prices of non- 
ferrous metals, and considerable _in- 
creases in the prices of sugar and coffee. 
Bank credit.—Security loans of re- 
porting member banks in leading cities 
increased in the latter part of September, 
but declined rapidly early in October, 
the decline reflecting a large volume of 
liquidation in loans to brokers and deal- 
ers in securities. Commercial loans, 
which up to the last week in September 
had not shown the usual seasonal 
rowth, increased by $150,000,000 in the 
f ‘lowing three weeks. The banks hold- 
ings of investments continued to increase. 
In response to the seasonal demand for 
currency, outstanding volume of reserve 
bank credit showed an increase of $30,- 
000,000 on the average between the 
weeks ending Sept. 20 and Oct. 18. 
Money: rates in the open market 
tinued:at low levels. The yield on 


con- 


and’ 


The daily average volume of Federal 
Reserve Bank credit outstanding during | 
the week ending Oct. 22, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Banks and announced 
Oct. 23 by the Federal Reserve Board was 
$1,028,000,000, an increase of $2,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 
a decrease of $369,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week in 1929. 

On Oct. 22 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $992,000,000, a decrease of 
$52,000,000 for the week. This decrease | 
‘corresponds with decreases of $50,000,-| 
000 in money in circulation and $3,000,- 
000 each in member bank reserve balances 
and unéxpended capital funds, etc., and 
an increase of $4,000,000 in monetary 








of $8,000,000 in Treasury currency. 
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redemption fund with United States Treasury 
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Banking Systems 


| Financial Conditions of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of Oct. 22 


Holdings of discounted bills declined 
$18,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal changes being declines of $26,000,- 
000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and $3,000,000 at Boston, and in- 
creases of $3,000,000 at Cleveland and. 
$2,000,000 at St. Louis. The System’s 
holdings of bills bought in open market 
declined $8,000,000 and of United States 
Treasury notes $6,000,000, while holdings 
of Treasury certificates and bills in- 
creased $6,000,000 and of United States 
bonds $1,000,000. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on Oct. 22 and Oct. 


5 og: Mr. Meisels, stat s— | nh 
gold stock, offset in part by a decrease; 15, 1930, and Oct. 23, 1929, the figures) oot mere conjecture of opir oe laccording to reports received by the) factory buildings to cost over $6,000,000, 


being in thousands of dollars: 


10-22-30 10-15-30 
1,571,706 1,546,206 


34,821 34,868 68,069 


‘Stock Increase 
| Of Minnesota | 


Utility Shown Total for August Exceeded in Both Homes and Nonresi- 


dential Structures, Accerding to Bureau 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
and gold certificates held by banks ........+ 


Total gold reserves .... 
Reserves other than gold 
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Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash .....++++ ereee 
Bills discounted: \ ei 
Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market ........-- oececcecces 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes ......- ecges ccosee 
Certificates and bills ........ ecceccere eoeescens 
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Tota] United States Government securities .... 
| Other securities 


Total bills and securities ......cscccecseccess: 
Due from foreign banks ....csccecceeccecccceess 
Uncollected items ° ° 
Federal reserve notes of other banks .....eseeeees 
Bank premises 
All other resources 
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Total resources 
LIABILITIES 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government . 

Foreign bank ...sccccccscceccccesseces . 

Other deposits ......... occecccece 


eereeeee 
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Total deposits 
Deferred availability items ...cccccsecsecccesecs 
Capital paid in ..... S6as 6 bees 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 
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| Total liabilities .......... a a i ca 
| Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- 
| serve note liabilities combined 

| Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
| correspondents 


| Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member | did it not? 


1,606,527 
516,204 
893,878 


3,016,609 
151,674 
3,168,283 
70,690 


70,259 
121,725 


* 191,984 


176,590 


38,840 
283,717 
279,472 


602,029 


6,297 


976,900 
2,159 
586,317 
18,880 
59,631 
12,124 


4,894,984 


1,368,512 


2,437,095 
27,581 
5,321 
19,423 
2,489,420 
573,784 
170,406 
276,936 
15,926 


4,894,984 


82.1% 


1,581,074 
538,443 
859,820 


2,979,337 
146,751 


3,126,088 
66,054 


89,024 
121,415 


210,439 
185,492 


38,400 
289,772 


273,442 
601,614 


6,272 
1,003,817 
3; 

59,637 
11,752 
5,104,785 
1,372,211 
2,440,364 
23,737 
4,970 
22/801 
2,491,872 
778,027 
170,493 
276,936 
15,246 
5,104,785 
80.9% 
439,103 


high banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Oct. 22 and Oct. 15 


grade bonds declined further until early | 1930, and Oct. 23, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


in October, when bond prices declined 
and there was a corresponding rise in 
yields. 


~ Kansas Authorizes 


Bonds for Pipe Line © 


Illinois Takes Panhandle Peti- 
tion Under Advisement 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Oct. 23. 


‘ The Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany proposes to issue $20,000,000 of 6 
per cent bonds to pay the cost, subse- 
quent to Aug. 1, 1930, of a natural-gas 
pipe line from Texas to the _ Illinois- 
Indiana State line, and for allied pur- 
poses, according to a certificate issued 
by the Kansas Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

The certificate states that the issue 
will consist of 6 per cent general mort- 
gage sinking fund gold bonds, Series 
“A,” dated Oct. 1, 1930; due Oct. 1, 1950; 
redeemable at the option of the com- 
pany in whole or in part at any time 


9 


upon 30 days’ prior published notice on' F 7 
| United States Government securities .........06 


or before Oct. 1, 1945, at $105, and there- 
after at a premium decreasing 1 per 
cent for each year. 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 23. 

The application of the Panhandle Illi- 
nois Pipe Line Company for authority to 
construct and operate a natural-gas line 
across the State of Illinois was taken 
under advisement Oct. 21 by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 

When the case was called for further 
hearing it was announced by an Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Harry Boyer, no one 
had any additional evidence to offer. 
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Bank Investigation 
Starts Next Month 


Senate Inquiry to Cover Re- 
serve and National Banks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Senators Goldsborough (Rep.), of Mary- 
land;, Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, and 
Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico. 

‘During the Summer months consider- 
able correspondence has been tfeceived 
from bankers and banking associations, 
according to Mr. Glass, relative to the 
forthcoming inquiry, containing infor- 


mation and suggestions for the Com-| 


mittee. 
Aim of Inquiry 

The Virginia Senator emphasized that 
the work of his Committee will be to 
study conditions as they are found un- 
der existing laws with a view to deter- 
mining proper legislative changes rather 
than to simply investigate what has hap- 
pened during the past two years, par- 
ticularly during the stock market crash. 
However, the resolution under which the 
Committee will operate directs a com- 
plete survey of the Federal Reserve and 
national banking systems “to compre- 
hend specifically the administration of 
these banking systems with respect to 
the use of their facilities for trading in 
and carrying speculative securities.” 

Already Mr. Glass has framed a bill 
(S. 4723) “to which I hope to direct the 
inquiry.” This measure is purely tenta- 
tive, he explained, and intended to be 
used merely as a basis on which the 
Committee will build a legislative rec- 
ommendation for submission to the Sen- 
ate. 
$15,000 for carrying on its work. 

Senator Glass’ bill permits state-wide 
bvanch banking by national banks where 
that privilege is extended to State banks 
under the State laws. It further pro- 
vides for national banks that “in the 
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NEW YORK 
| Loans and investments—total ......ccccccceccceeee 


Loans—total ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 


OR POCRTIMEE ce cccccccccvceseoccceseoccescecse 
All other 5.5.05 Sececcce 
vestments—total ..cccccccccccccccccscccccsesecs 


| United States Government securities .....eeee+. 

| Other securities eevesersones 

| Reserve with Federal reserve bank .....seceseese 
Cash in vault 

| Net demand deposits ...,cccoccccccrcccscccsccccce 


10-15-30 


8,318 
6,175 


3,640 
2,535 
2,143 


1,080 
1,063 
794 
45 
5,665 


1,614,595 


779,661 


640,757 


3,035,013 |is a commission paid by the Minnesota! permits with August permits. 


154,833 


3,189,846 


79,945 


372,352 
424,006 


| 7 
iTranscript of Testimony at) 
Federal Inquiry Relates’ 
Also to Bonuses and Com-! 


missions 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
would be well now to allow Mr. Meisels 
to point out the evidence. 
Commissioner McCulloch. I think so. 


not mere conjecture of opinion. 
A. An exhibit shows an analysis of | 


10-23-29 | expenses incurred in Customer Campaign! comparable cities. f 
1,546,526 | No. 3, conducted by the Minnesota Power|of the building operations for 


|& Light Company in disposing of 7 per 
}cent preferred stock, $100 par value, 
| charged to “Organization,” a fixed capi- | 
'tal account — $117,728.17. Included in| 
this amount is an item of $36,702, which 


| Power & Light Company to the Electric | 
| Bond & Share Company, and has been| 
|computed at the rate of $2 per share| 
|on 18,351 shares sold. | 
| Now, this computation is based upon 

jone of the provisions in the supervision 

; agreement between the Electric Bond| 





Business Conditions 


|Expenditures for Buildings 
Advance During September 


Of Labor 


Estimated costs of buildings as shown | 
by building permits in 291 of the coun- 


,try’s largest cities in September went 


up almost 7 per cent above the August 
total, according to a statement made 
public Oct. 23 by the Bureau of Labor! 
Statistics, Department of Labor. The 
statement follows in full text: | 

There was an increase of 6.9 per cent, 
in the estimated cost of buildings in, 
September as compared with August, | 


of Labor Statistics from 291| 
The estimated cost | 
which 
permits were issued in these 291 cities, 


Bureau 


;during the month of September was| permits were issued for two public 


$147,748,370. Both new residential | 
buildings and new nonresidential build- | 
ings increased, comparing September 
The in- | 
crease in residential buildings was 2.3 | 
per cent and in nonresidential build- | 
ings 9.8 per cent. 

In these 291 cities 10,615 families were 
to be provided with dwelling places in| 
the new buildings for which permits | 
were issued during September. This is, 


796,358|& Share Company and the Minnegota|an increase of 5.4 per cent over the 


379,383 


37,055 
71,375 


26,374 


135,704 operating company on commissions or! total less than August building permits. 


25,211 


336,656 

7 
29,105 
58,944 
9,238 
5,451,970 


,857,332 


|Power & Light Company. This stock | 
|right here is an original issue by the | 
| company. It was not by a holding com-| 


| pany, and there is no reason why the| 
| holding company should reimburse the | 


;expenses. The only time that the Amer-| 
ican Power & Light Company does| 
pay a commission of $2 a share is when: 
stock owned by the American Power| 
& Light Company is sold in Minnesota 
through the offices of the Minnesota} 
Power & Light Company. | 

Now, had the amount of $36,702 been | 
reimbursed by the American Power &| 
| Light Company to the Minnesota Power 
& Light Company, this account would ; 
have been credited with the $36,702, 
and this item would not have appeared. 


number of families provided for by the 
new buildings for which permits were | 
issued during August. The upward trend | 
in September is decidedly unusual, as | 


ordinarily September building permits | 

Permits were issued during September | 
for the following large public and other | 
important buildings: In Cambridge, 
Mass., a permit was issued for school 
dormitories to cost over $400,000. In 
Springfield, Mass., a permit was issued | 
for a hospital to cost $575,000. In Jer- 
sey City permits were issued for three 
public utilities buildings to cost $3,200,- 
000. A permit was issued for a school 
building in Albany, N. Y., to cost $1,- 
100,000. In the Borough of the Bronx 
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| 


50 | rhe fact that $36,702 does appear and' tions to give any affirmative testimony. 


237421,932 
1,073 
167,025 
254,398 

40,210 


2 
1 


5,451,970 
74.5% 


486,956 


’ 


10-23-29 
7,619 


5,899 


3,005 
2,894 
1,721 


947 
773 
739 
54 
5,298 


The Committee has been allotted | 


| Time deposits 

| Government deposits .. 

| Due from banks 

| Due to banks 

| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .... 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 


For account of others ....... 


CHICAGO 
| Loans and investments—total . 


Loans—total ........ 


All other 
| Investments—total .. 


Other securities 


| Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 


Due from banks ....... eooe 
| Due to banks..... 


jelections of directors and in deciding all 
|questions at meetings of shareholders, | 
each shareholder shall be entitled to 
one vote on each share of stock actually 
owned by him as the result of bona fide 
purchase, gift, or inheritance and no 
shareholder who shall become such 
through nominal transfer, or ownership, 
on behalf of another, shall cast such} 
vote. No corporations, association, or | 
i partnership, and no individual who shall | 
, be an officer, employe, or director of any | 
|corporation, association, or partnership 
| which is the owner of stock in any such 
| bank, shall cast a ballot in such elec- 
tions or meetings either on shares of 
stock owned by him individually or on 
those owned by the corporation.” 

| The~Glass bill, as now written, in- | 
|ereases the distribution of net earnings | 
|of Federal reserve banks after dividend | 
payments so that after 25 per cent goes 
to the Government as a franchise tax 
and 25 per cent into surplus funds until | 
j this fund equals the suscribed capital 
stock, the remaining 50 per cent will be 
distributed to stockholders. 


| Further Provisions 
The Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
|moved as an ex officio member of the 
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For account of out-of-town banks .....eesereeee 
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On SOCEritles .cccvcevevecevccccessvcceccnce 
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oc ccverccccccccccceccecccccce 
| Reserve with Federal reserve bank .....sseceseeee 


EE TOROMES Wc. ici ccdeduectes cecses esos 


| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 





| Federal Reserve Board, under the Glass | 
| measure, | 

Mr. Glass’s tentative bill would also 
write into law a new prohibition against 
the using of Federal reserve facilities in 
carrying on speculative activities. Re- 
| garding the stock market inflation and : 
resultant high interest rates, Senator | 
Glass said: 

“But it was the failure of the Federal 
Reserve Board to adopt a policy made 
mandatory in explicit terms by the law 
,itself that caused those banks to use 
their rediscount credit for stock specula- 
tive purposes.” ‘ 

In ‘his new bill, the following proviso | 
is made regarding advancgs to member | 
banks on their promissory notes: “Pro- | 
vided, that during the life or continuance 
of such advances to any such member | 
bank, said bank shall not increase or en- 
large the total of loans already made by} 
it either upon collateral security to any 
borrower or to the members of any or- 
ganized stock exchange, investment 
house, or dealer in securities, upon any 
obligation, note; or bill secured or un- 
secured, except for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and carrying obligations of the 
United States,” 








| Sweden (krona) 


1,489 
36 
106 
1,160 
29 


1,257 
37 
123 
877 
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1,077 
1,733 
3,823 
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6,634 


6,194 
439 


2,020 
593 


2,026 


1,984 


1,540 1,628 
923 9e 929 
616 700 
486 355 


194 
291 
187 

13 


160 
196 
187 


291 
589 

9 
126 
292 
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New Jersey Farm Prices 

The outstanding factor in the agri- 
cultural situation in New Jersey is the 
rapid decline in prices received by farm- 
ers combined with the “almost negligible” 
decline in prices paid by farmers for 
commodities. (New Jersey Department 
of Agriculture.) 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 23.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today fer cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are 2s 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) ... 
Bulgaria (lev) . cece 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) ..... 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (Tira) ; 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) ........ 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 


14.1085 
13.9415 
7227 
2.9658 
 (aneeacy aR 
ncaa sees 485.8735, 
canada 
3.9237 
23.8114 
1.2951 
17.5094 
5.2354 
40.2721 
26.7533 
11.2154 
4.4929 


1.4707 
26.8483 
19.4201 

1.9723 
31.7750 
38.6964 
27.9437 
27.7583 
36.0867 
49.7475 
56.1875 

100.1130 
99.9237 
47.1512 
77.6897 
12.0670 
79.3326 
96.5300 
35.5000 . 


Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, gold 

Chile (peso) +e 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) ........ rt 
Bar silver .. 


Tere e eee eer rere es 
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does form part of the $117,748.17 leads, 
me to believe that the Minnesota Power | 
& Light Company did pay the com-}| 
mission and was not reimbursed by the 
American Power & Light Company. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. This was a direct Issue of stock, | 
Mr. Meisels? 

A. It is an original issue of stock; 
| yes, sir. 
| Q. It belonged to the Minnesota Pow-! 
er & Light Company when it was sold, 
| A. That is right. 
| Q. It did not belong to the American} 
|Power & Light Company? | 

A. It did not. 
| Q. As you said before, there was, | 
| therefore, no reason why the Minnesota ; 
|Power & Light Company should reim-| 
|burse the American Power & Light Com- | 
jpany? 

A. That is right. 

Statement of Company 


Commissioner McCullough: I think it 
would be only fair to the gentlemen here 
at the other table, if they want to say/ 
anything in reply on that subject, to let 
them do so at this time. 

Mr. Mitchell: If Mr. Meisels is cor- | 
‘rect in his understanding that this was | 
an original issue, I think he is correct 
in his conclusion that the commission 
‘expenses were borne by the Minnesota | 
;}Power & Light Company. It was our 
understanding without having the books! 
with us at all that this stock that was, 
|sold was owned by the holding com- 
;pany; and if so, the expense of selling 
}it was borne by the holding company. 
But if Mr. Meisels is right in his deduc- 
tions—and we have nothing here to dis- | 
prove it—then I think he is right in his 
,;conclusion that it was borne by the Min- 
nesota company. 

Commissioner McCulloch. You 

| proceed, Mr. Healy. | 

Mr. Healy. I have nothing more to ask 
Mr. Meisels. I wish to state again that; 

;the Commission’s witnesses are subject 
‘to cross-examination. The company has 
a right to present and examine its own} 
| witnesses. I just want to say that it! 
its possible that some further information 
may be given us by Mr. Dickson as to 
some physical characteristics of the 
= Later on we may also wish 





may | 





to offer some further exhibits and some 
further testimony relative to relations ; 
between the Phoenix Utilities Company } 
and the Minnesota Power & Light Com. | 
pany. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Do you mean | 
at this present hearing or at some fu- 
ture hearing? 

Mr. Healy. No; I mean at some fu- 
ture hearing. We are not prepared to} 
do it now. 

Commissioner McCulloch. All right. | 

Mr. Mitchell. The company is highly | 
|appreciative of the courtesies that have| 
' been extended to it. While the Commis- | 
|sioner no doubt realizes from hearing| 
|the testimony that there are a great | 
| many of the matters that have been tes- | 
| tified to by the Examiner which are on! 
‘controversial questions of accounting, on | 
|many of which we differ with the con-, 
| clusions which have been reached by the 
| Examiner, we have made no prepara- 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 21 
Made Public Oct. 23 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . ue 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ak 
Miscellaneous receipts . 


$709,785.21 
1,059,103.24 


1,842,334.00 
523,996.34 


$4,135,218.79 
4 72,060.00 
. 261832,292.97 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day . 


Total . $266,039,571.76 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund asin Mi 
Civil - service 
fund hoi nln : 
Investment of trust funds 


$4,836,601.42 
7,204,659.05 
175,352.29 
19,688.22 
special ac- 
029,094.33 


a 241,679.38 
retirement 

23,393.87 
217,813.89 


expendi- | 
$13,274,923.69 


Total 
tures 
Other public debt 
tures 
Balance today ........... 


ordinary 


expendi- 
s/acatahara 420,877.25 | 
252,848,770,.82 


Total .....0++sssse0+0s+«$266,039,571.76 


Therefore, we are again expressing our 
appreciation for the courtesy received. 

Commissioner McCulloch. At any fu- 
ture time that you have any testimony 
that you want to put in the # cord, you 
will have an opportunity to do so. 

You said that you are through with| 
Mr. Meisels, didn’t you? ! 

Mr. Healy. Yes. I want to note for | 
the record that copies of these reports 
were delivered to the company in advance 
of the hearing. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Is there any- 
thing further? 

Mr. Healy. No, sir. | 

Commissioner McCulloch. Have you 
any announcement that you would like 
to make at this time as to a future} 
hearing? 

Mr. Healy. No, sir. 

Commissioner McCulloch. Then we will 
take an adjournment subject to call. 





PECIALIZING in public utility 

investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 
These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
are: 

MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 

COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIG 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


9500) 38 
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Security Issues 


| buildings to cost over $1,500,000 and for 
|factory buildings to cost nearly $1,000,- 
;000. In Cleveland a permit was issued 
for a theater building to cost $2,500,- 
000. In St. Joseph, Mo., a permit was 
issued for a schoo: building to cost $597,- 
000. In Baltimore a permit was issued 
|for a nurses’ home at the City Hospital 
to cost $700,000. In Dallas permits were 
‘isued for office buildings to cost over 
| $1,250,000. In Tulsa, Okla., a contract 
was let by the Federal Government for 
an extension to the post office and Fed- 
eral Court building to cost over $600,- 
¥ . R ., |000. Permits were issued for factory 
permits were issued for multifamily | buildings in Long Beach, Calif., to cost 
dwellings to cost nearly $3,000,000, and: nearly $700,000. 
in Brooklyn for multifamily dwellings | Estimated cost of new residential 
2 veil agg a a & oe 1°f | buildings, new nonresideniial buildings, 
‘ cena ao see yr ayy st and total building as shown by permits 
$1,750,000. Permits were issued in Man. issued in 291 cities of the United States 
hattan for factory buildin Ss s om having a population of 25,000 or over, by 
$3,200,000, and for a notaneek hodswe tb geographic divisions, showing: Estimated 
cont aver $4,000,000 P eost new residential buildings, August, 
Seer eG J 1930, A; September,’ 1930, B. Families 
In Chicago permits were issued for | provided for in new dwellings, August, 
| 1930, C; September, 1930, D. Estimated 
cost new nonresidential buildings, Au- 
gust, 1930, E; September, 1930, F. Es- 
timated cost total construction (including 
jalterations and repairs), August, 19380, 
\G; September, 1930, H: 


Statistics 


for two apartment houses to cost over 
$1,300,000, for two hotels to cost $1,- 
500,000, and for a Y. M. C. A. building 
to cost nearly $2.000,000. In Detroit 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Eas 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central .. 


Mountain and Pacific ........ 


Total ‘ 
Per cent of change 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central ‘ 
Mountain and Pacific 


Total ‘ 
Per cent of change 





North Central .. 


A 
$3,472,870 
25,026,165 

8,734,988 
1,846,002 
: 3,158,914 
ot 3,142,051 
. 6,223,983 


school 


| 
+ 
B D 

530 
4,229 
1,618 
674 
439 
923 
2,202 


527 
4,009 
1,472 

53 

638 

927 
1,966 





ersecesese $51,604,973 


10,615 


10,075 
ewusekee e's +5.4 





E 

$10,325,165 
17,736,431 
15,546,644 
3,649,634 
4,604,460 
7,530,679 
7,661,687 


F 
$4,076,009 
28,273,341 
19,035,718 
3,663,327 
3,012,796 
6,580,030 
8,989,044 


H 
$9,231,204 
58,571,450 
36,093,956 

6,972,982 
6,775,305 
10,895,701 
19,207,772 


G 

$15,891,161 
49,428,217 
27,845,798 
6,878,806 
9.599.466 
11,980,116 
16,532,241 





$67,054,700 


OU. have prepared @ List oy 
100 Common STocKs 


currently selling al about ten times estimated 


earnings for the full year of 1930. 
Copy on request 


THEODORE PRINCE &« Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
Members New York Produce Exchange 


120 Broadway 


80 Federal Street 


$73,630,265  $138,155,805 
+9.8 ee 


$147,748,370 
+6.9 


New York 


1528 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 





Invest in a Growing Business 


HE electric light and power industry grows faster 

than the population of the country. The -use of elec- 
tricity in American homes has increased 70% in the last 
five years. The unit price of household electricity has 
decreased 15% since 1925, effecting an aggregate 
estimated saving of 230 million dollars. 


This ‘performance is a consequence of the plans and 
purposes of those engaged in the industry. The best 
judgment is that during the next ten years the output of 
electricity will have to be doubled to meet adequately the 
requirements of the nation. The benefits accruing to the 
whole national life— economic, industrial, and social ~ 
attainable from this larger use of electricity, are beyond 
visualization. 


We offer securities of progressive public utility companies 
comprising a large part of the entire industry. Their 
primary elements of safety, marketability, and yield are 
enhanced by a noteworthy diversification. 


Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 SO. LA SALLE ST. e CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE 
MILWAUKEE 


CLEVELAND* RICHMOND MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY | DES MOINES 
SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
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Is published in every Monday issue. 

reference used is the Yearly Index 

Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 
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State Helps to Find Markets 
for California Products + + + 


- Ehe Anited States Daily -: 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


Government Organizes Commerce Bureau 
to Assist Producers in Promotion of Both 
Interstate and Foreign Trade 


By CHARLES C. BOWEN 


Chief, Bureau of Commerce, State of California 


T HE California State Bureau of 
Commerce, organized a little less 
than a year ago by an act of the 

State Legislature, is preparing the or- 

ganization of a strong foreign and do- 

mestic program aimed to promote the 
interstate marketing of California agri- 
cultural and industrial commodities. 

This State Bureau is, in many respects, 

to California what the Bureau of For- 

eign and Domestic Commerce is to the 

Nation as a whole. 

In the chain of relationship which 
links the governmental agencies of 
commerce and markets with the indi- 
vidual, that he may fully enjoy the 
benefits of their activities, the Califor- 
nia Bureau is planned to provide two 
important links, hitherto undeveloped. 
First, it is to promote the interstate 
marketing of California products—a 
function from which the Federal Bu- 
reau is precluded. Secondly, it is to 
maintain connections to the end that 
foreign markets for products peculiar 
to California may be detected. 

The California Bureau is competitive 
with no agency nor organizations. It 
does not seek to duplicate the work of 
other established agencies. It is sup- 
plementary and analytical for the prac- 
tical application of marketing informa- 
tion to California. 

In its plan of organization, the Bu- 
reau is divided into two (general 
branches under the direction of its 
chief. The first of these is the produc- 
tion department, for the collection and 
analysis of trade information. The sec- 
or.d is the disseminating department, to 
make practical application of this trade 
information. 

The production department has re- 
cently been named to direct dissemina- 
tion and application phases of the Bu- 
reau’s work. As a nucleus for a con- 
templated larger organization, the Bu- 
reau also maintains a European trade 
commissioner and a Washington, D. C., 
market analyst. The objective of the 
Washington staff is to gather for Cali- 
fornia producers and shippers _from 
sources in the National Capital, infor- 
mation pertaining to distribution and 
to foreign and domestic markets for 
products of California. 

As a means to the end for which the 
Bureau was created, that is, market ex- 
pansion, the act itself provides that the 
Bureau shall cooperate with the United 
States Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. The program does not con- 
template the performance of functions 
which are already being handled by 
these Federal agencies. Rather it seeks 
to utilize these important facilities. 
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In the first place, this program does 
not at present provide for an extension 
of the activities of the Bureau in~for- 
eign fields, which activities, if under- 
taken, would duplicate to some extent 
the work of Federal commerce and agri- 
culture men abroad. Instead, the ‘Bu- 
reau proposes through its own men in 
Washington to utilize these Federal 
agencies to the utmost in the develop- 
ment of the State’s foreign trade, thus 
effecting a tremendous saving to the 
taxpayers in the accomplishing of this 
result. 

In the second place, the policies of 
the Federal Government do not permit 
its agencies to engage in activities 
which will promote the interstate trade 
of the country. It, therefore, becomes 
a State’s own obligation to take such 
steps as are necessary to promote and 
safeguard its own domestic trade— 
which trade is of tremendous and vital 
concern to California. This it proposes 
to do by detailing men in strategic 
trade centers for the purpose of per- 
forming trade promotion functions. 

Finally, the Bureau is not being or- 
ganized merely to render technical as- 
sistance and advice involving such mat- 
ters as foreign tariffs, commercial laws 
and the like. Day to day changes in 
foreign countries can be ascertained 
readily and without any expense to ex- 
porters at the district offices of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. This essential up-to-the-minute 
service rendered by radio and cable 
would be impossible of duplication by 
the Bureau of Commerce except at a 
prohibitive and needless cost. 

It is obvious that the effectiveness of 
the work of the Bureau is dependent 
upon the extent to which the informa- 
tion gathered by it is turned to com- 
mercial advamtage by the interests 
which the Bureau serves.. The respon- 
sibility of disseminating this informa- 
tion and in making possible the great- 
est application thereof by dissemina- 
tion through publications of the Bu- 
reau, the press, radio, trade publication 
and direct-by-mail distribution is the 
responsibility of the assistant chief in 
charge of this work. 

The activities of the Bureau should 
be centered in local and domestic con- 
suming areas and in such foreign coun- 
tries as afford opportunities for in- 
creasing the consumption of and safe- 
guarding the markets for California 
products. This logically emphasizes, 


therefore, that an important part of the 
work of the Bureau will take place in 
such consuming areas as are deemed 
of most commercial importance to Cali- 
fornia products. At this point also 
should be brought out the fact that the 
chief of the Bureau does not interpret 
foreign trade to be different from that 
of domestic trade except in so far as an 
additional technique is required for 
successful export merchandising. 

In the development of information re- 
garding foreign tradée opportunities for 
California producers and shippers, the 
office in Washington, D. C., finds a 
wholesale source of data gathered by 
representatives of the United States 
Departments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. It is almost needless to point out 
that agencies in Washington possess 
material regarding the market in for- 
eign countries for almost every product 
that is produced in the United States. 
This information may be tapped by the 
market analysts of the Bureau with a 
minimum of expense and effort. 
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As Washington is the depository for 
such information so is New York, the 
export trade center of the Nation. This 
latter city is, therefore, in many in- 
stances an original source of informa- 
tion regarding the import requirements 
of foreign countries. For this reason, 
it is proposed to establish in New York 
a competent and trained staff in the 
interest of gathering such information 
for California producers and shippers. 
Similarly, the ports of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles afford such opportu- 
nities. 

Finally, the work of the Bureau’s 
trade commissioner in Europe has dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of penetrat- 
ing foreign markets by such personal 
representation. In this connection, 
however, the chief of the Bureau does 
not recommend for the present an ex- 
tension of this service for two reasons: 
First, it is desired to utilize the facili- 
ties of Federal agencies in foreign 
fields through the Washington office 
connection to the utmost. Secondly, the 
maintenance of trade commissioners in 
foreign countries is very costly. 

However, when, as, and if informa- 
tion respecting foreign markets of Cali- 
fornia products cannot be obtained 
through Federal agencies to serve Cali- 
fornia’s purpose, then the chief of the 
Bureau is prepared to recommend to 
the State Legislature that the foreign 
activities of the Bureau be extended, 
provided it can be reasonably demon- 
strated that the probable results will 
justify the cost. 

It is believed that the possibilities 
for the further cultivation of our own 
domestic markets are often overlooked. 
This statement is not intended to mini- 
mizé the importance of our foreign 
trade. Dut figures of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
the best judgment of our manufactur- 
ers support the conclusion that 85 to 
90 per cent of the trade of California 
is domestic trade. 


The Bureau, therefore, proposes to 
establish regional offices in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, strategic eastern 
trade centers, together with a southern 
district office of the Bureau in Los An- 
geles and a northern district office of 
the Bureau in San Francisco, to the 
end that trade information regarding 
domestic outlets may be obtained, good 
will toward California’s products in 
these markets may be created and safe- 
guarded, and the taste and demand for 
California’s products increased. A fur- 
ther advantage of these district offices 
will be their ability to become ac- 
quainted with the activities of pro- 
~ gi in that region in foreign mar- 

ets. 


In the beginning it is proposed to 
create two commodity sections, staffed 
with commodity specialists who are 
“born of” the trade and to whom the 
marketing principles, practices, tech- 
nique, possibilities, limitations, and 
other factors affecting the marketing 
of California’s commodities are of sec- 
ond nature. One of these sections will 
be responsible for the work of the Bu- 
reau having to do with assisting pro- 
ducers and shippers in detecting out- 
lets for foodstuffs, the other of assist- 
ing, in a market promotional way, Cali- 
fornia’s raw materials and. manufac- 
ture. . 
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While the final burden of making the 
work of the Bureau practical to the 
trade rests in the last analysis with 
the trade itself (measured by the ex- 
tent to which it makes known its mar- 
keting problems), nevertheless the com- 
modity sections will be expected to ini- 
tiate of their own accord work of a pro- 
motional character. The results of this 
work will be referred to the assistant 
chief in charge of dissemination, whose 
responsibility it will be to see that the 
information reaches the trade. 

_In the search for practical informa- 
tion concerning outlets for California 
products, the Bureau’s Washington 
marketing analysts follow the commod- 
ity point of view. While this office has 
been only recently organized, it has re- 
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Need for Approaching Problems from 


National Viewpoint Is Stressed by Head of New York Service 
By DR. C. E. LADD 


Director of Extension Service, State of New York 


HE EXTENSION director has a 

very important opportunity to 

guide the development of sound 
agricultural policies in his State. He 
must be in touch with all groups of 
agricultural workers such as those in 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
cooperative associations, State Federa- 
tion of Farm Bureaus, the Grange, the 
agricultural press, and all other agri- 
cultural or allied groups. 

The coordination of the State exten- 
sion program with the work of the ac- 
tive agricultural associations, particu- 
iarly the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, gives a wonderful opportunity 
to motivate the whole extension pro- 
gram and make it richer in practical 
results. 

The extension director through his 
close relationship to the research work 
in his institution, especially in agricul- 
tural economics, and his closeness to 
the practical problems of the State is 
in a better position to coordinate the 
efforts for agricultural betterment in 
the State than is probably any other 
one person. 

It is his duty to acquire such a knowl- 
edge of all the great public problems of 
agriculture as will give him some vision 
of the best future developments. It will 
then be his opportunity to initiate many 
new movements in which a number of 
agricultural agencies will participate. 

It seems that the extension director 
in developing such new movements will 
often make greater progress with the 
work if he will keep in the background 
and give credit for these movements to 
each of the cooperating organizations. 
Credit is a peculiar thing which can be 
divided into many parts, and each per- 
son who receives a part may have an 
amount equal to the whole. 

An idea develops faster when it is 
given away without claiming credit for 
having originated it. In this way many 
different groups soon feel full respon- 
sibility for the birth of the idea and are 
willing to put a great deal of energy 
into its development. 

The extension director of the future 
should have a great influence on the 
development of national agricultural 
policies. The organization of the work 
by States brings many advantages to 
the work but it also brings the disad- 
vantage that directors become State 
minded. Very few college workers are 
in any way nationally minded. 

It has been possible to develop a na- 
tional viewpoint on many problems of 
administration, but very little progress 
has been made in the development of a 
national viewpoint toward agricultural 
policies. It seems that it is peculiarly 
the responsibility of the extension di- 
rectors to obtain such experiences and 
training as will constantly tend to make 
them more nationally minded. 

The problems of the fruit grower, for 
instance, cannot be discussed in terms 
of the problems of the Washington 
State fruit grower or of the Virginia 
fruit grower but they must be discussed 


ceived a number of assignments on 
which it is now working, namely, the 
possibilities of finding outlets for feed- 
stuff in the regions affected by the 
drought, an analysis of the market for 
package bees in the Orient, and the 
competitive factors affecting San Diego 
onyx. 


in terms of the problems of the fruit 
grower of the United States; in terms 
of the marketing problems throughout 
the United States; and also in terms of 
the problems of the production and the 
consuming areas of the world. For our 
fruit comes into competition with fruit 
from Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and from other regions when it 
reaches the export market. 

This problem of acquiring a national 
viewpoint and, in some cases even an 
international viewpoint, is a difficult 
one but it is an opportunity for exten- 
sion directors who may be inclined to 
develop these viewpoints to give service 
to the entire Nation. First of all, how- 
ever, we must solve the problems in 
our own community and State. We 
must be close enough to these problems 
to meet them squarely and efficiently. 

The extension director has a respon- 
sibility to the research work in his own 
institution. He must bring to research 
the practical problems of the field for 
solution. In many cases the extension 
director would be wise to sacrifice ex- 
tension work rather than sacrifice re- 
search work, if sacrifices must be made. 
If a great extension program is to be 
built, it must be based upon a solid 
foundation of research. The research 
programs of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations are wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs of extension and of 
practical agriculture. 

The extension director has a respon- 
sibility to his own organization to give 
to it the constructive leadership and 
enthusiasm necessary to accomplish a 
big job in a big way with the best of 
teamwork on the part of all the par- 
ticipants, 

Every extension director should spend 

a few days each year in ordinary com- 
munity meetings where he meets a 
group of farmers from one neighbor- 
hood with a mixture of all capabilities 
as well as the rich and poor together. 
This will keep his feet on the ground 
and keep him close to the problems of 
the soil. No time can be spent more 
profitably than for each director to put 
in one week each year in presenting to 
small communities a straight subject- 
matter piece of work in that group of 
subject matter with which he is best 
acquainted. 
_ Every extension worker who comes 
into the director’s office to talk over his 
work should go out with just as much 
or more enthusiasm for his job as he 
has when he comes in. Even though it 
may be necessary for the director to 
reiuse every request made, the worker 
should receive something of added in- 
Spiration for his job; something of 
added faith in the work he is doing. 
Without this the administrator does: not 
have leadership, or worth-while leader- 
ship, in his group. 

In many of our States agricultural 
work is highly departmentalized. This 
is as it should be. It makes the accu- 
racy of the science and perhaps ‘that 
one thing is more important than any 
other factor in the extension program. 
However, the farmer’s job is not di- 
vided into departments like the college. 
Many of his problems can best be met 
by the joint action of several] scientific 
departments. The person in the organ- 
ization who should bring about this co- 
operation and coordination of the sepa- 
rate departments is the extension di- 
rector. 
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Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates. the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Excessive Amount of Real Estate Loans and 
Municipal Bonds Add to Difficulties of Kan- 
' sas Institutions, Says Commissioner 


By H. W. KOENEKE 


Bank Commissioner, State of Kansas 


RESENT CONDITIONS in Kansas 

reflect to a large extent world- 

wide -conditiéns, which everyone 
knows are not very favorable. How- 
ever, there is no necessity for being 
too pessimistic. 

Even though many Kansas banks 
have been forced to close their doors on 
aecount of lack of reserve or ready 
cash, we have many good banks left in 
Kansas. It is easy to operate a bank 
in good times but ,it tests the mettle 
of bankers in times of depression. It 
has been the survival of the fittest, and 
the old method of taking things as they 
come and extending credit in a haphaz- 
ard. manner is a thing of the past. 
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The banker who hopes to succeed 
must conduct.his business along scien- 
tific lines. He must have a complete 
credit file, must be a student of world- 
wide conditions and must employ all 
the modern methods. Kansas should 
foster the idea of regional clearing 
houses for the exchange of credit infor- 
mation, to study conditions in general 
as well as causes and effects. In other 
words, there must be closer cooperation 
between bankers in the various com- 
munities. 

The difficulties of the present time 
are not hard to see but the remedy is 
rather hard to find. Many banks are 
found with an excessive amount of real 
estate and in addition thereto real es- 
tate loans which were made several 
years ago, upon which the interest has 
become delinquent. At the present 
price levels they are very excessive 
loans. 

In the century preceding the World 
War, real estate loans, particularly 
farm mortgages, were thought to be the 
best security for the investment of 
funds. The larger financial institu- 
tions, including life insurance compa- 
nies, invested millions of dollars in 
farm mortgages, feeling absolutely se- 
cure and believing that such invest- 
ments were the safest way to invest 
their funds in anticipation of losses and 
maturing policies at some future date. 
At the present time they find them- 
selves with thousands of farms upon 
which the owner has been unable to 
pay his interest let alone the principal. 

In addition thereto they have thou- 
sands of dollars invested in taxes which 
they have paid for the borrowers and 
large sums of money due them for de- 
linquent interest. If concerns like the 
large life insurance companies, who 
have the means to employ analysts and 
the most~able men of the country to 
plan their program, find themselves in 
this condition, can we much blame the 
small individual banker in the various 
communities, who should be in touch 
through personal acquaintance with the 
individuals making the loans, for ac- 
cumulating an excessive amount of real 
estate and real estate mortgage loans? 

The business of banking has become 
departmentalize€d and those bankers 
who have not seen fit to departmental- 
ize their bankr are not reaping the full 
reward for their efforts. 
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It is gratifying to know the large 
number of banks which have installed 
systematic service charges and are now 
analyzing their accounts to ascertain 
whether or -10t they are carrying these 
accounts at a loss and applying a serv- 
ice charge of a large enough amount 
to make the account show a profit. The 
Banking Department has no difficulty 
with banks that are operated along 
profitable lines. 

Bank deposits in Kansas have de- 
creased approximately $50,000,000 in 
the last year. This is a rather large 
shrinkage, largely due to the present 
price level of farm commodities, as 


Kansas in reality depends on agricul- 
ture. The history of Kansas discloses 
that we have had many ups and downs. 
We have had droughts and epidemics, 
which really have been more serious 
than the present depression and low 
level of prices. Kansas has always sur- 
vived such depressions. 

A difficulty which has given the 
Banking Department considerable worry 
and uneasiness is the fact that many 
banks throughout the State have pur- 
chased various municipal bonds and 
warrants, which at the present time 
show a large depreciation in value. ‘ 


It has been the policy of the Depart- 
ment to ask the bankers not to carry 
bonds and warrants in excess of the 
amount of their market value. We 
have, therefore, been compelled to ask 
the bankers to charge down their bonds 
to their actual market value at this 
time. 


In many cases this has worked pretty 
much of a‘difficulty on the bank for the 
reason that the banker in buying bonds 
for secondary reserve and other invest- 
ments, has failed to take into consider- 
ation the maturity dates of these bonds. 
A bond account for a bank is a good 
thing when properly handled. However, 
it takes considerable study and thought 
to plan a well-rounded bond account. 
To my way of thinking the maturity 
dates on bonds should be watched very 
closely and in buying bonds for bank 
investment the banker should use cau- 
tion and diversify his maturity dates, 
having his portfolio bonds maturing at 
an early date and annually or bian- 
nually thereafter. 


A good plan to follow is to have 40 
per cent of bonds mature in 5 years, 
40 per cent in 10 years and the balance 
in 10- or 15-year maturities. The mar- 
ket fluctuation on the bonds, if good 
bonds are purchased, would not seri- 
ously effect the liquidity of the bank. 
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Many bankers in buying bonds look 
only to the security back of the bond. 
While it is quite essential that bonds 
be properly secured for bank invest- 
ment, to my mind liquidity and market- 
ability are more serious. We find many 
banks at the present time, whose re- 
serves have been depleted by a shrink- 
age in deposits, who had previously 
purchased bonds for secondary reserve 
and investment purposes, who now find 
themselves in a position of being com- 
pelled to take a large discount if com- 
pelled to sell their bonds. 


There are a few bright spots which 
lead me to believe that conditions are 
getting better as far as bank earnings 
are concerned and I should like to give 
a few facts as disclosed by the records 
of the Banking Department. 


The dividend records disclose that in 
the year 1927 out of 892 banks 416 paid 
dividends, paying to their stockholders 
a total amount of $1,480,565.85. Dur- 
ing the year of 1928 out of 850 banks 
479 paid dividends, paying a total of 
$1,676,251.22. During the year of 1929 
out of 821 banks 498 paid dividends 
totaling $1,931,091.81. 

It will be noticed that during the 
year of 1929 out of 821 banks 498 paid 
dividends being approximately 60 per 
cent, while in 1927 out of 892 banks 
only 416 paid dividends, which is about 
40 per cent. Furthermore, almost $500,- 
000 more was paid out in dividends to 
stockholders in 1929 than in 1927, 
which is an increase of almost 30 per 
cent. This leads to the conclusion that 
even though ft has been hard to show 
a profit the State banks of Kansas have 
been successful in eliminating their 
overhead and increasing the income. 
The time is not far distant when bank 
stock in Kansas banks will be a much- 
sought-after investment. 


Petirement Fund for Teachers 


System Viewed as Aid to School Efficiency 
By L. S. BOWMAN 


Secretary, Board of Tax Commissioners, State of Indiana 


tirement Fund, created by the 
Legislature of 1915, provides that 
teachers who are members of the fund 


lit Indiana State Teachers’ Re- 


make regular contributions to it until ‘ 
they are 60 years of age and have credit \ 


for 40 years of service. The State adds 
enough to the teachers’ contributions to 
make the maximum annuity $700. 

The fund has grown rapidly since the 
act creating it was amended in 1921. 
There are now 18,427 members and the 
funds invested in securities amount to 
$8,649,945. ; 

There are 823 teachers retired on 
service annuity and 69 on disability. 
These teachers are found in every 
county of the State. 

The retirement fund contributes to 
the increased efficiency of the schools 
by encouraging men and women of 
ability to remain in the profession 


while at the same time it makes pos- 
sible the retirement from active serv- 
ice of those who, through age or dis- 
ability, are not able to give the quality 
of service required for a high quality 
of teaching. 

Indiana is 1 of 23 States to maintain 
retirement systems for teachers. With- 
out exception the States that have re- 
tirement provisions are among those 
that rank highest in educational effi- 
ciency. 

The economic prosperity of a State 
is determined by the intelligence of its 
citizenry, and this depends upon the 
efficiency of its schools. Anything that 
will add to the efficiency of the teach- 
ers of the schools is an investment that 
brings large and sure returns. The re- 
tirement fund is one of the sure cre- 
ators of an efficient teaching corps for 
the schools. 





